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Many work together in telephone offices 


in communities throughout the country 


It happens over and over again. A daughter sees 
how much her mother likes her telephone job 
and decides she would like to work there, too. 
So in she comes to put in her application. 


When daughter follows mother, and brother 
follows sister, and son follows father, you get a 
pretty good line on how people feel about the 
telephone company. 


They know from firsthand experience that “it is 
a good place to work.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... .“A Good Place to 
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In Her Mother’s Footsteps 


PA 
4 


“Mother did all 


right 


and I hope to do as well,” says Telephone Operator Bett 


Miller. She’s shown here with her mother, Mre 
Assistant. 


a telephone Service 


Like Mother. Like Daughter. 
Betty Johnson (left) is a Service 
Order Typist in the same telephone 
building where her mother, Mrs. 
Dena Johnson, is Business Office 
Supervisor. Mrs. Johnson’s aunt 
and cousin are telephone employ- 
ees, too. 


Ruby Mille: 


A Telephone Family, Mrs. Grace 
M. Donewald, an Instructor, visit 
her mother, Mrs. Grace Franks, a 
Special Commercial Clerk. Her 
father, a telephone 
Engineer, has recently been as 
Activities Co 


Commercial 


signed as a Defense 
ordinator, 
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ACUSULCS ON THE FOAM 


they can then be skimmed off for the smelter. 


INERAL TREASURES-—tiny particles of 
| zine, Jead 
pounds —collect on the foam of air bubbles stabi- 
lized by a frother. This is ore flotation. It permits 
thi separation ot one mineral from another, pre- 


pares them for refining at the smelter. 


copper or molybdenum com- 


To make ore flotation more efficient, mineral 
mills use a selective frother—like methyl isobutyl 
By changing the lifting power of the 
air bubbles, MIBC permits them to carry the 
desired mineral particles to the surface where 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Economical, as well as selective, MIBC has in 
many cases reduced the amount of frother needed 
by more than 50% and brought higher recovery 
of a better grade concentrate. 

Manufacture of MIBC from petroleum is another 
example of Shell Chemical’s partnership with in- 
dustry and agriculture. Application of petroleum 


chemistry to your needs is our 


constant purpose, 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 


+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Charm of a Country Inn 


Living room at Oak Haven Inn, on the “eastern 
shore” near Easton, Md. 4-zone Webster Base 
board Heating system installed in 1951, owners 
delighted with results 


Comfort of Webster 
Baseboard Heating 


Obsolete 30-year old hot air heat- 
ing system replaced by Forced Hot 
Water Webster Baseboard Heating 
during the heating season without 
interfering with guests. 


Oak Haven Inn near Easton, Md., 
was once a private home. Then the 
Berkeley Brandts fell in love with 
it. Without sacrificing its unusual 
charm, they changed it into a year- 
round vacation retreat. 


“In 1951, we decided to replace the 
obsolete 30-year old gravity hot air 
system”, Mr. Brandt said. “We de 
cided on Webster Baseboard Heat 
ing because we wanted the heating 
out of sight as well as out of mind. 
There is no exposed piping! 


“The change-over was made during 
the heating season without incon 
venience to our guests. C. Albert 
Matthews, well-known Easton con- 
tractor, had his men work room by 
room, cleaning up each day to per- 
mit occupancy at. night. 


“Now guests are comfortable with- 
out being aware of heat. The new 
system spreads the heat evenly all 
around the perimeter of the build- 
ing. It’s clean too! We know be- 
cause we can see the difference. 
The system is zoned so we can shut 
off unused portions of the inn.” 


If you are considering a heating 
modernization program, call the 
Webster Representative, or write 
for his name. 

Address Dept. BW-4 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 
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veryone Can Count on 


EEDER-ROOT 


REPORTER AT LARGE ... that’s 
what you might call this new Veeder- 
Root Reset Magnetic Counter . . . adapt- 
able to remote counting from machines 
or processes to central boards or instru- 
ment-clusters, wherever you want to 


put them. NOW ... what can PD 


your imagination do with these few 
facts? For the full facts, write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 6, Ill. « New York 19, N.Y. © Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Cuts hurything mn Earth 








ant io the future 


PREPARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS TO COME 


Fire, Fire! 
to policyholders... has acquired the experience, strength, and facilities 


Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may b2 in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


* THE HOME* 


a Sasurence CC OULLEMNY 
C 


United Nations, New York Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y 100d ANNIVERSARY 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


representatives everywhere. 


HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





Across the yeurs 


HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS HAVE 


THe rirst Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—-from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
LEVI P. MORTON created, The Home today faces its second 
Tho Meme Sasmeeen theese. 160d century with full confidence. 


Viee President 
of the United States, 1889-1503. 


Wright Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N. C. 


dollars imclaims 


Spirit of St. Victory, New York 


to provide better insurance services to more people through more than 52,000 outstanding Home 





METCALF & EDDY and 


ALFRED HOPKINS & ASSOCIATES 
Architects—Engineers 


NORTH ATLANTIC CONSTRUCTORS 
General Contractors 


age 
GU int a 
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AULKING COMPOUND KEEPS 


“BLUE JAY; GREENLAND, Al 


as “Snug” and the workers and service men enjoy better than normal over 20 years old are still completely effective. You can rely on the 
health. Vulcatex (L.T.) Caulking Compound keeps the heat ia and the performance of any Horn product. This has been true for 56 years. 
fierce cold out. Thousands of other important buildings in the United 

States and throughout the world are also protected by Vulcatex in every 

climate and type of structure. 


Vulcatex, a product of the Horn Research Laboratories, has outstand- 
ing properties of plasticity, adhesion and long life. Many applications 


A.C. H | RN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago-Toronte SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please sendme (1) complete data on 
VULCATEX 


PORN) (CO free copy of your 
106-page Construction 


Data Handbook 


NAME 





FIRM NAME. 








ADDRESS. 


CITY. 








OUT COLD ON OPERATION 
60 DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


Through the announcement of the Defense department the public now 
knows about operation “Blue Jay” only 900 miles from the North Pole. 
This modern engineering miracle is a full scale year round bomber base. 
Temperatures of minus 60° F are common and winds drive rain or snow 
against the structures at 150 miles per hour. In such cold even rubber 
and steel become brittle. 

The A. C. Horn Company Inc. has the honor of having supplied over 
40,000 gallons of its special low temperature Vulcatex Elastic Caulking 
Compound. This was used in the joints and between the panels of the 
many pre-fabricated structures for water-tight, air-tight seals. 


Operation “Blue Jay” in spite of the inhuman cold is now described 
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If You Make 


To You, 
Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


—product performance that can 
come only from a “know-how” 
that has grown through actual 
service since the early days 
of the electrical industry. 


Power 
Equipment 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs, 


In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 
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WIRE... Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 
developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lower production waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut costs 
by reducing customer complaints—cut- 
ting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 


today. 


Belden Manu facturing Co. 
4689-A W.Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Magnet Wire 


atin, 


READERS REPORT 




















WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 





Give Ear All Rotarians 


Dear Sir: 

May I get into the gear fray, too? 
I'm an active Rotarian, NAMer, and 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Assn 

In answer to H. L. Conrad’s plaint 
[BW —Mar.14°53,p8|—the gear is al- 
most as old as the advent of mechanics 
to the minds of men. There are as 
many forms of this useful mechanical 
principle as there are engineers to apply 
them. 

However, the NAM symbol is not a 
depiction of a true gear. It is simply a 
pleasing array of geometric forms, much 
the same as our AGMA symbol. Ro- 
tary’s symbol is a true gear, note the 
keyway for fitting it on a shaft—the 
uniform spokes supporting the rim— 
and the perfection of the gear tooth 
design. 

JOHN + 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACT' 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oil on Troubled Waters 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read BUSINESS WEEK’S 
article about the serious situation which 
has occurred as a result of increased 
oil imports {[BW—Mar.21’53,p34}. 
Your writer covered a complex subject 
in a few words. 

You may also be interested in the 
following: We estimate that foreign oil 
will cost domestic producers an addi- 
tional $750,000 each day in 1953. This 
importing is done primarily by seven 
large international companies, taking 
markets from the estimated 15,000 
American producers of oil, We know 
that small domestic companies have 
tried for oil where more conservative 
firms have feared to tread. As the 
finders of most of the new reserves, they 
are a vital bulwark of national security. 
Foreign oil, on the other hand, takes 


SEARS 


RERS ASSN. 
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That was the problem facing the Order 
of United Commercial Travelers of 
America, Columbus, Ohio, a fraternal 
Insurance organization providing death 
and accident benefits to its members. 
And, brother, what a problem! 

Things were already getting out of 
hand when U.C.T., then 68,000 strong, 
called in McBee back in 1937. Since 
then its membership has nearly tripled, 
but McBee Keysort Master cards, one 
for each fraternal member, keep every- 
thing under control. 

U.C.T.’s Keysort cards are pre- 
coded with holes punched along all 
four edges. Certain holes are notched. 
This permits the cards desired to drop 


out of the stack of undesired cards for 
any sorting purpose. When the infor- 
mation on the cards is completed, sort- 
ing becomes a very simple matter. 

There are 604 Councils, several with 
as many as 2,500 brother members. 
The Master card of every member is 
always immediately available in the 
Council file drawer for recording ad- 
dress changes, tabulating data or look- 
ing up a variety of personal informa- 
tion when an accident or death is 
reported, 

Because the original record is used 
for every record-keeping purpose, 
there is no need for copying and re- 
copying, no chance for errors. 
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Imagine keeping track of 190,803 brothers! 


The notches in the cards form a fur 
row in the card file which provides 
instant visual check of filing accuracy 

No other system could provide 
U.C.T. — or, for that matter, any firm 
or organization — with management 
controls at the low cost achieved by 
modern, flexible McBee Keysort. 

Leading executives in almost every 
kind of business you can name are us- 
ing McBee methods to save time, 
money, work and worry. That's why 
McBee sales today are fen times what 
they were a few short years ago. 

There’s a trained McBee representa- 
tive near you. Ask him to tell you how 
McBee can help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 





Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, I imited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 








Frick Unit Conditioners have a blue- 
grey Hammermatic finish that blends 
well with any surroundings. 


The Beauty Salon and Drug Store at 
Freedom Shopping Center. 


New Shopping Center 


Uses Zine 
ERIC 


Air Conditioning 
Throughout 


The eleven stores in the big new Free- 
dom Shopping Center in Baltimore, built 
and owned by Henry J. Knott Enterprises, 
are all kept cool and comfortable with 
Frick Unit Air Conditioners, Several of 
these are tied-in with heaters for year- 
‘round use. Installation by the Paul J. Vin- 
cent Co., Baltimore Distributors who have 
put Frick Air Conditioning in over 100 
theatres. 


Frick Refrigerating and Air Condition- 
ing Equipment can solve YOUR cooling 
problems equally well. Write 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Penna. 


Frick : Co. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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scarce manpower, tankers, and convoys 
during wartime. 

Even as your article appeared, the 
IPAA’s Imports Policy Committee . . . 
passed a resolution recommending that 
“the Congress be urged to impose quota 
restrictions on a quarterly basis so as to 
limit total imports of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products to an amount 
not exceeding 10% of the domestic de 
mand . . . for the same quarter of the 
previous year.” 

We feel that your article was objec- 
tive, as well as interesting. Because it 
presents the over-all picture so concisely 
and thoroughly, we have requested re- 
prints to send to our membership 

Russe.t B. BRowN 
GENERAL COUNSEI 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSN. OF 

AMERICA 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Calc'late You're Right 


Dear Sir 

We were very happy to see the nice 
little writeup about the Braille Cal- 
culator on page 74 of the Mar. 21 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK. .. . 

We were disturbed to note the er- 
roneous name of the company which 
was in the picture caption. It has been 
nearly a year since the company name 
has been Marchant Cal tors, Inc., 
and this name appears in all our adver- 
tising, including the color pages in 
BUSINESS WEEK. . 

Cuaries C. Gapssy 
MANAGER 
PUBLIC RELATIONS & ADVERTISING 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, IN¢ 
OAKLAND, CALII 


Motor Bike Backfires 


Dear Sir 

On page 130 of your Mar. 7 issue, 
there is an item entitled No Tariffs On 
Foreign Cars? 

Mention is made of a bill introduced 
by Rep. Allan Hunter of California 
(not Colorado) that would scrap com 
pletely the 10% duty on vehicles—cars, 
trucks, buses, and moto les ; 
The information given hould be 
corrected. 

Mr. Hunter’s bill is H. R. 3482 
Paragraph 369 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
Item B reads: “All other tomobiles, 
automobile chassis, and automobilk 
bodies and motorcycles the fore 
going whether finished or unfinished, 
10 percentum ad valorem 

Mr. Hunter's bill suggests that all 
items be eliminated from paragraph 369 
except motorcycles so that paragraph 
369 would then read \Vfotorcvcles 
whether finished or unfinished, 10 per- 
centum ad valorem.” 

In other words, Mr. Hunter recom- 
mends the elimination on all of the 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 
This photo-path pattern shows the ac- 
tual head motion of the operator who 
has to think and work in two systems, 
not one. Head and mind work harder. 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
Operator's head travels only one- 
sixth as far, as proved by this light 
pattern. No bob or weave on the 
compact Monroe Single Keyboard, 


How to make HEADWAY 


against your Calculating Costs 


In cutting your overhead, head travel (the movement of the operator’s 
head when making calculations) can be an important factor. When you 
reduce head travel you reduce fatigue . .. improve efficiency . . .and sharply 
reduce costly errors. 


A series of scientific motion photographs made by the U. S. Testing 
Company, Inc., revealed that the fully automatic Monroe Calculator— 
tested* against comparable machines on the same routine business prob- 
lems—reduces head travel much more. Reduces hand travel, eye travel, too, 


The exclusive Monroe Single Keyboard is so compact the operator 
moves her head less, “uses” it better. This lets the operator work with com- 
plete, undistracted concentration. And—by saving motion and lessening 
fatigue—it makes for maximum figuring efficiency... keeps personnel 
happier ... far more productive. It actually saves you money! 


Only the Monroe with its famous, exclusive Single Keyboard registers 
zeros and decimals automatically. Only the Monroe frees the operator so 


completely—hand, head and eye—for greater figure output. M O N RO E 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- CALCULATING « ADDING 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES PRODUCTIVITY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Profile machining, in the steel industry, 
was just a dream of farsighted engineers 
until Kennametal made it a reality. This 
operation, involving miles of continuous 
‘cutting, was too severe for steel tools. 

Kennametal engineers, cooperating 
with steel men, developed a new type of 
tooling with Kennametal cemented car- 
bide as the cutting edge. 

With this tooling available, it became 
practicable to design cost-saving pro- 
filing lathes, in which the cutting tool, 
guided by a stylus following a template, 


KENNAMETAL. Foc. 


Latrobe, Pa. 


™ 
ose 


accurately machines contours on the 
face of a large mill roll, at high speed. 

Your product or production process, 
when wear is a critical factor, may be 
vastly improved by using Kennametal 
cemented tungsten carbide. It is a 
unique material—tough, strong, almost 
as hard as the diamond, up to 50 times 
as durable as steel. 

+ * a 

Tell us your problem. Our metallurg- 
ists and engineers will help you solve 
it with Kennametal. 
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vehicles listed except motorcycles which 

would mean that the 10% rate of duty 

on motorcycles would remain in effect. 
E. V. GuMPER1 

EXPORT MANAGER 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Like a Fish Out of Water 


Dear Sir: 

Although the members of the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute are all for 
the friendly and homelike atmosphere 
in offices which office furniture only of 
wood can provide, we shudder to think 
about what will happen to Mr. Haus 
man’s coccyx (The Man Without a 
Desk, page 182 of the Mar. 14 issue) 
after a few years of bending over a 
cocktail table 14 in. high, signing his 
mail at seat level on the sofa, sitting 
on the end of his spine at the edge of 
the sofa, perching atop his credenza, 
etc. A functional modern wood desk 
with adjustable height and a scientific 
wood posture chair would assure him 
of better health and a longer life 
through proper posture during the ma 
jority of his waking hours which are 
spent in the office. 

Give it up, Mr. Hausman! 

FE. H. Garewoopn, Jr. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
WOOD OFFICE FURNITURI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INSTITUTE 


Self-Liquidation 


Dear Sir: 

In the Mar. 14 issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK there appeared an article on Ed- 
ward J. Noble. . . . On page 92, refer- 
ence is made to the fact that in 1928 
Drugs, Inc., bought | Savers Co. 
Then follows the statement that Drugs, 
Inc. was in turn liquidated five years 
later under government order. The ar- 
ticle makes reference to the fact that 
Vick Chemical Co. wa e of the com- 
panies that formed a part of Drugs, Inc. 

I wish to call your ition to the 
fact that Drug, Inc ot liquidated 
under government ord rhe board of 
directors of that co ition volun 
tarily agreed that it would be advisable 
to separate out the tituent com 
panies and liquidate D Inc. This 
was done without an mpulsion by 
any government order 

SHERWOt i. SILLIMAN 
SECRETARY 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should | ddressed 
to Readers Rep Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 363N. Y. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 


C] Emhart Mfg. Co 
PORTLAND, CONN 


\ HARTFOROD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of 
Cc) | } Emhart Mfg. Co 


HARTFORD 2, CONN 


lf Pe PLAX CORPORATION 
C) Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
es, WEST HARTFORD, CONN 
THE V & O PRESS CO. 
Division of 
C] Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


BETTER ANNEALING MEANS BETTER GLASS — Removing the strains developed dur- 
ing the bottle-forming operation requires carefully balanced reheating and cooling. Hartford- 
Empire annealing and decorating lehrs provide this exacting temperature control. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN 


GENERAL 


a Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
—+ Products 


GLASS 


Batch [ } Forming 
- Chargers Machines 


[_] Feeders [| Lehr Loaders 


CJ Annealing and Decorating Lehrs 


PLASTICS 


a [_] Plastic Botties [_] Extrusions 
ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS FOR SAFE HANDS CUT COSTS — Feed- 
NOTHING — By making it practical to O-Matic does the hazardous job of feed- 
combine many operations into a single ing parts into a die in tricky secondary 
progressive sequence, the Henry & Wright punch press operations. Operator's hands 
Dieing Machine eliminates numerous cost are always safe. V & O Feed-O-Matic's 
factors in the production of stamped metal mechanical pick-up and transfer boosts 
parts, including separate assembly opera- human and machine productivity rates by 
tions. phenomenal percentages. 


C7 Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders [] Packers 
Rinsers [] Labelers 


Cartoners [ ] Case Cleaners 


Gluers & [ | Palletizers & 
Sealers / De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
Caiculations”’ 


Henry & Wright Case Histories 


OOOO 


V & O Inclinable Presses 
V & O High Speed Presses 
Vv & O Notching Presses 
V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 


OOOoo0oo0odno 


Vv & O Feed-0-Ma.ic 
PACKAGE AS EFFICIENTLY AS YOU PRODUCE — Standard-Knapp packaging machines 
are designed to put your present and future packaging operations on the same high plane of 
efficiency as the most advanced manufacturing equipment. The above machine sets up 
carton, inserts rolls of film and then folds flaps into place. 


a 
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Only the best is good enough 








FILLED BINS of plastic 
squeeze bottles at Plax 
Corporation, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., show con- 
tinued production expan- 
sion. Companies that tried 
the unbreakable container 
for one product are re-or- 
dering and adopting it for 
more products. ICC ap- 
—— of Plaxpak carboy 
ttles paves way to wide 
industrial use of the 
freeze-proof package. 


sy RES,” 
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Squeeze Bottle Success Points Up Emhart Teamwork 


Another advantage is that specific problems can be looked at 


Teamwork among the five units forming Emhart Mfg. Co. 
results in each doing a better job for its customers. Each can 
draw from the specialized experience of the other four. This 
interchange of knowledge broadens zach unit's understanding 
of customer needs, which is reflected in timely and realistic 
product improvement. 


from different vantage points. Customer service is sharpened 
by a keener insight into overall sales and production require- 
ments. Basic theme behind the Emhart approach is: “By buy- 
ing something in a given field from a company that has experi- 


ence in many fields, you benefit from the total experience.” 





EMHART MFG. CO. 
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Production will roll along, for some time at least, as though a Korean 
truce meant nothing to the economy. 


Schedules are fairly well set (based on past performance and estimates 
of future demand). For the near term, not much has changed. 
e 


Retail sales are the business keystone. They still are good (page 31). 
What’s more, not much change should show up before midyear—unless 
price easiness should cause consumers to hold off, waiting for bargains. 
w 
The first impact of the truce talks was on speculative markets. The 
next will be in the nature of a test of business sentiment. 
Some of the weaknesses that may have been building below the seem- 
ingly unruffled surface will now get a little closer look. 
+ 
Inventories will come in for much more critical inspection than they 
have been getting all through this lusty boom. 


True, stocks are higher than ever before. But you must relate them 
to demand for goods. Sales are breaking records, too. 
The real danger is that in a boom like the present one, inventories can 
start overbuilding in practically no time at all. 
oo 


Production recognizes no sales problem at the moment. 

Auto output in the second quarter is ticketed at 1.8-million or more 
units—up at least 300,000, over the first quarter. It would be the second- 
best quarter ever—and even 1950 records aren’t safe, the way output is 
going. 

TV set production has been running at a rate that exceeds even the 
most optimistic estimates of the demand this year. 

Overproduction, if any, during this quarter will be paid for later on in 
the year. And even though the general level of inventories does not get 
out of line, some items already are in over-supply. 

s 
Whatever inventory trouble crops up, it is still in the future. 
Manufacturers are disposing of their goods as fast as thev are made. 


According to the Dept. of Commerce, at the beginning of March manu- 
facturers had stocks of $43.8-billion—little changed from the end of 1952. 


But they had to ship a lot of stuff to keep goods from piling up. 
Sales in February shot up over $25-billion—$1-billion over January 
and a good $500-million higher than the previous record in October. 
e 
Heavy order files reflect the speedy tempo of industry. 


In February, manufacturers booked new orders of $25-billion (to match 
the value of shipments)—up from $24.3-billion the month before. 


But that’s past history. It will pay to keep an eye on unfilled orders 
for any signs of softening. Some orders could be canceled. 


The yardstick for inventory has to be retail sales. 

So far, stores have pushed their volume up steadily. That has pre- 
vented any factory problem (in purchased parts and materials, work in 
process, or finished goods) or gluts at any level of distribution. 





Putting Air to work for Sharp & Dohme: Germ-free air is essential. 


Just “fresh air" won't do in the world's largest plasma plant. 


6000 MILES AWAY 


PURE AIR FIGHTS BATTLE SHOCK 


A wounded soldier's life depends on 
an early transfusion. But whole blood 
is perishable, and liquid plasma needs 
special storage. So dried piasma is 
used because it keeps its life-giving 
qualities for five years. That's why 
Sharp & Dohme’s blood processing 
is sO important—it accounts for over 
one third of today’s output. 

This operation is so delicate that just 
“fresh air’’ would contaminate pre- 
cious plasma. To keep air at its high- 
est purity, Sharp & Dohme uses Wes- 


tinghouse PRECIPITRON®, the elec- 
tronic air cleaner. Five PRECIPI- 
TRON units work ‘round the clock 
to remove dirt and germs. 


You can put air to work too. Westing- 
house has the equipment to handle it. 
For data on air cleaning, air handling 
or air conditioning products, ask for 
Catalog 600. Call your local Westing- 
house-Sturtevant office. It’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Di- 
vision, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR HANDLING 


The Armed Forces need blood. Give a pint today! 








CLEAN PLATES OIRTY PLATES 


Here’s How PRECIPITRON Works—All 
dirt particles in the air stream are charged 
and attracted to collector plates of the 
opposite polarity. Th~ above photos show 
how much dirt is c ted in 22 weeks of 
cleaning “fresh air”. 

The PRECIPITRON is the most efficient air 
cleaner available commercially for remov- 
ing impurities from normal air. 





Ly 
DIRTY CHARGING PRECIPITATED 
AIR PARTICLE PARTICLES 








f you caw Be SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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The fields served by General 
Dynamics Corporation, are 
unusually diversified 


At Canadair, our aircraft plant, 
we apply the latest in aerody 
namics to building transport 
planes and jet fighter 


We are also specialists in elec 
trodynamics, having designed 
and manufactured electric mo 
tors for 73 years 

Our long experience in hydro 
dynamics, applied to the devel 
opment of the submarine and 
many types of surface craft, is 
unique in American industry 


Today, on the exe iting thresh 
old of “nucleodynamics”. we 
are pioneering the application 
of atomic energy to propulsion 
by building the first two atomic 


powered submarines 


In the air... on land on and 


under the sea the scope of 


General Dynamics Corporation 
is indeed unparalleled 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Oivisgiones 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION #445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK* PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE,N J. MONTREA CANADA 
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But let sales level off, and this picture could change. 
Take 1949. Retail volume held about even. But manufacturers had 
filled warehouses with finished goods that took months to move. 


How much higher can—or should—consumer credit go? 

At the start of the Easter season, it stood at $23!4-billion—off only 
$500-million from its seasonal peak at Christmas. 

The normal seasonal washdown would be closer to $1-billion. 


Consumer credit started expanding last April with the removal of 
Regulation W. Since then consumers have gone $3.8-billion further into 
hock. 

= 

Don’t underestimate the contribution that consumer credit has made 
to the sales pickup—and the support it has given to production. 

More than half of the gain in consumer sales last year was made pos- 
sible by the large extension in consumer obligations. 

Automobile credit has gone up by 39% in the past year. Sale credit of 
items other than autos has risen by 24%. 


The seasonal! rise in employment is coming along on schedule 
Employment in March went to 61.5-million—1.7-million over last 


March. 

But the work force cannot expand much more than seasonally. Most 
of the employables are already at work. The labor market is tighter for 
this time of year than any time since the end of World War II. 


The slowdown in employment’s rate of rise shows up clearly in income 
figures. Personal income, after a sharp rise following last summer’s steel 
strike, has shown little change since last December. 

* 

Steel output, as anticipated, had no trouble breaking all records in 
March (BW-Mar.21'53,p18). The month saw 10.1-million tons of ingots 
poured, compared with 9.9-million in January, the previous top. 

A rash of small strikes seems to be impeding output now, however. 
And reopening of the contract for wage talks is expected next month. 

e 

Some acute weakness in London metals this week had U.S. producers 
wondering how much the softening demand abroad will be reflected here. 
London tin got 10¢ a lb. below domestic prices. 

* 

Keep an eye on the interest rate for call loans—money for speculation 
in securities. A couple of New York banks upped it this week. 

This probably doesn’t affect you; chances are you aren’t carrying 
stocks on margin. But it’s another straw in the wind on the cost of money. 

Banks put money on call when they are momentarily flush. As the 
name implies, they can have it back on day-to-day notice. So its rate of 
hire is sensitive—as you may remember from 1929. 


Contents copyrighted under the goveral cepyright on the Apr. 11, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ee the great storage capacities and 
speeds of cathode ray tubes, magnetic drums, 
and magnetic tapes with the tremendous com- 
puting speeds of electronic tubes, IBM _ engi- 
neers and scientists have produced in these 
machines the most flexible and most productive 
calculating unit ever marketed. 


Here is a computer that can add and subtract 
16,666 times a second... . that can multiply and 
divide 2,192 times a second . . . and can recall 
factors from storage, or “memory,” in as little 
as 12 millionths of a second. 


This momentous advance in electronic comput- 
ing gives defense industries, for which this 
computer was especially designed, a tool of vast 
power and versatility. For peacetime uses, it will 
be applied to a wide variety of engineering, 
research, and scientific problems. 

The new IBM Electronic Data Processing 
Machines are the forerunners of data processing 
machines for business, now under intensive de- 
velopment in IBM laboratories. 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
| 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N z. 





3 KINDS OF “MEMORY” 

(1) Magnetic drums — any of 81,920 digits* 
can be stored or recalled in an average of 
4)/ 1,000 of a second. (2) Cathode ray tubes 

any of 10,240 digits* can be stored or re- 
called in 12/1,000,000 of a second. (3) Mag- 
netic tapes—any of 2,000,000 digits* can be 
stored on one tape or recalled from it at the 
rate of 12,500 a second. 


*Expressed in terms of equivalent deciny 
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pisptitcosri hype titirirel 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks. 

Engineering const. awards (ling. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in weanenees 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... . aan ees 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). Perrer ee 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of ce 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). errr 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................00. tanenie 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E. &MYJ, et, .scroibameacanel 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................- 
Cotton, daily price —* ten deenrennete markets, ine bAspeansngeageeeee 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . nde aoatbe aan oe 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).................04. 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... . 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposit adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, ae Pr 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 

Personal income (seasonaily adjusted, in billions) 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


March 
March 


+ Revised. 
++Estimate 


* Preliminary, week ended Apr. 4. 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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February 
February 
February 
February 


§ Latest 
Week 


*258.8 


2,216 
181,855 
$49,887 

8,019 

6,341 

1,367 


89.9 
87.2 
130.7 
$43.92 
30.245¢ 
$2.38 
32.9le 
$2.10 


51,802 
76,827 
23,269 
29,547 
25,023 


Preceding 
Week 


+261.7 


+2,190 
+181,749 
$52,851 
8,075 
6,482 
1,353 


53,275 
77,808 
23,337 
30,650 
25,387 


Lotest 
Month 
61.5 

1.7 
$10,098 
$21,006 
$280.4 
$19.9 


2,284 
158,825 
$43,767 

8,173 

6,440 

1,417 


92.4 
86.4 
130.6 
$44.08 
29.630¢ 
$2.39 
33.38¢ 
$2.10 


Preceding 
Month 


60.9 

1.8 
$10,039 
$20,814 
$280.6 
$21.1 


1,294 
125,668 
$45,690 

7,219 


6,377 


434.6 
104.3 
91.0 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.50 
41.7 
$1.85 


190.3 
3.49% 


3% 


++51.853 
74,025 
+#21,352 
+4#31.593 
23.409 


59.7 

1.8 
$10,190 
$20,625 
$263.5 
$20.1 


8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


240 
210 


180 


J 150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


++45.820 
++72,036 
++#9.299 
1+49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
55.2 
22 
$5 489 
$9.79] 
$177.7 


$18.9 














His Royal Nibs introduces 


NIBROC in a new “Roll”... 


Here’s an entirely new type of toilet tissue! New Nibroc—different because it’s made 
with a new combination of 100% pure cellulose fibers. Nibroc Tissue has the 
same unexcelled quality found in famous Nibroc Towels. You will have 

more satisfied employees, more satisfied customers—women and 

men alike—when you provide new Nibroc Tissue. It has extraordinary 

softness, exceptional strength. Economical single ply sheet, 

available in white or natural. Test these qualities for yourself. 

Call your local Nibroc distributor for samples and prices, 


or write Dept. TF-4, Boston. 


i 
1 
4 
: 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 








B ROWN COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mags 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC TOILET 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA FLOC ¢ NIBROC PAPERS * 
* CHEMICALS 


TISSUE + NIBROC KOWTOWLS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES * ONCO INSOLES 





in BUSINESS this WEEK 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


A BEAR MARKET? NOT YET. There’s more behind 
the market drop than talk of peace.......... p. 27 
PEACE: EASING EISENHOWER’S PROBLEMS. If 
the shooting stops, tax cuts and resulting balanced 
budget will be feasible . 28 
THE GREEKS, THE SENATOR, AND THE SLUMP. 
McCarthy, the Justice Dept. and the shipping slump 
keep Greek shipowners busy ’ 


ATOM FOR INDUSTRY. Proposed new policy to 
give business go ahead on atom faces block. .p. 32 


WHICH WAY WILL ANTITRUST POLICY HEAD 
NOW? New antitrust chief is met by a 140-case 
backlog—and a Republican Administration. .p. 32 


TEST CASE FOR CAREER MEN. When Commerce's 
Weeks fired NBS's Astin, the old spoils system issue 





RETAILERS HAD A SPRING CARNIVAL. Con- 
sumers bought cautiously--but often—before 
PD nh kwdees Seek ccGebd Kecdsebs shee cenase p. 31 


took a new form 


Business Briefs 





INFRARED ON THE FRONT BURNER. 
New Sears, Roebuck range has an 
infrared, stovetop unit. . .p. 48 
PARKING METER ADS. They meet 
SOUS GOPORIION. 0.0600 sccese's p. 50 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 
OLD FOX COMES TO CALL. His 


visit marks West Germany’s growing 
SE -eGLaékcennetaseonpneee p. 148 
PERON BECKONS U.S. CAPITAL. 
Argentina needs outside help to de- 
velop its economy............ p. 151 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend NAMES & FACES: 


HOTELS WIDE-EYED. U. S. hotelmen 
would build all over the world. p. 153 


COMMODITIES: 


THAT BRIGHT FUTURE ISN‘T HERE 
YET. Coal may make a comeback 
when oil gets scarce—but that’s in 
the future, not now........... p. 180 


COMPANIES: 


BROADENING THE FOCUS AT 
MAGIC CHEF. When the gas range 
market began to wane, Magic Chef, 
Inc. began to diversify—-fast..p. 170 
A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 
Flying Tiger Line merges with Slick 
ares irene fee, ee p. 172 
CAN'T KEEP A SIDELINE DOWN. 
Parker Appliance reluctantly molded 
rubber. Now it's glad it did....p. 176 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


HAVE BOND PRICES HIT BOTTOM? 
Their direction now depends on the 
Treasury Pree ee Ty p. 52 
FIRST-QUARTER PROFITS: MIXED. 
Companies with off-calendar quar- 
ters, give a preview.......... p. 58 
TAX-FREE SPLIT? Du Pont cool 
toward proposal for “spinoff” device 
to divest itself of GM stock.....p. 60 
THE MARKETS: EMOTION GRIPS 
BULLS AND BEARS. Does break mean 
end of the bull market?........ p. 68 


INSTITUTIONS: 


CHURCHES: SPENDING BILLIONS 
TO KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. A 





Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 





businessman’s church affects him 
in two ways: as a member—and 
I S cedseccsccyed p. 100 


LABOR: 


UNITY: TALKS BUT NO REAL URGE. 
CIO and AFL committees are meet- 
ing on merger proposal. p. 154 
C-OF-L DOWN. Result—pay cuts for 
a ESI eer ee eer p. 157 
RUBBER WORKERS: SITDOWNS, 
SHORT DAYS, AND CAUTION. A 
look at CIO’s URW union.....p. 158 


2,000 HOUR'S PAY is guaranteed an- 
nually for employees of a dry goods 
INN RGS4255.50s05 005005 % p. 162 


MANAGEMENT: 


EITHER WAY IT’S A CAPITAL GAIN. 
Profits from either stock warrants or 
stock options may be considered 
capital gains........ .p. 104 


BLESSINGS OF BRANCH PLANTS. 
Du Pont assails charge that they 
drain communities ........... p. 110 


MARKETING: 


BANKERS MOVE IN ON CHARGE 
CREDIT. Handling credit accounts 
can be a plush business....... p. 43 
NOW IT’S FROZEN BREAD: A BOON 
FOR THE BAKERS. It may eliminate 
the stale return problem.......p. 44 


NEW LIFE FOR GIANT MACY'S 
(cover). Wheelock Bingham, new 
president of Macy’s, takes over in 
field's time of troubles.........p. 86 


PRODUCTION: 


NEW USES FOR FIBROUS GLASS. 
New industries are growing up 
around this versatile material.p. 114 
TRUCKS MAKE MARGINAL OPEN- 
PIT MINING PAY. It’s cheaper in 
small mines to haul out ore by truck 
than it is by rail...... p. 122 
MORE JET METAL. Crane Co. plans 
$25-million plant that will make it 
first in titanium ooo 220 


NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 130 


REGIONS: 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT: 
I. PITTSBURGH'S ANSWER TO 
THE HIGH COST OF SQUALOR. 
City is intent on razing its costly 
“lower hill” slum. . i 
II. RAZING THE SLUMS. Federal 
aid used to clear up slums that cost 
a lot to redevelop ..p. 76 
SAN DIEGO WANTS AUTHORITY 
TO DREDGE FOR NEW INDUSTRY. 
Hopes to attract new industry by 
digging out channel...........p. 82 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


MANAGEMENT'S NEW PROBLEM. 
Business Week's new department 
looks at labor’s pet objective—the 
guaranteed annual wage......p. 96 
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A Bear Market? Not Yet 


Did you notice the coincidence? The 
stock market opened this week with 
its sharpest drop since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. 

lirst war, then peace. And the mar- 
ket drops on both. 

That's a fact—but a pretty superficial 
fact. Behind it is a world of differences 
in surrounding circumstances, a plenti- 
ful change in psychology, and a sizable 
page of history. 
¢On the Way Up—Thiee years ago, 
business had just climbed out of the 
1949 slump. Production was back to a 
peacetime high, prices were improving 
in a quict way, and profits were show- 
ing promise of matching the recovery 
in manufacturing activity. Autos, home 
building, and plant expansion were 
sparking a healthy recovery. And every- 
thing still pointed higher—without bene- 
fit of military spending. 

Then came Korea. It wasn’t just that 
hostilities were sure to bring high taxes 
and controls that would scramble the 
civilian economy. It was also the war- 
like Communist pattern. Stocks spilled 





sharply before investors had time to 
sit back and weigh the long-term pros- 
pects. 

¢On Top—Today, production is at 
another new high—20% above the pre- 
Korea level. Excessive consumer buy- 
ing and its inflationary effects have worn 
off. ‘The restraints and controls imposed 
on business have largely ended, though 
high taxes still are in force. Inventories 
are high, unemployment is negligible, 
money is tight 

Yet our economy has one obvious 
weakness: A substantial portion of to- 
day's output is rearmament. And this 
rcarming has been geared to thwarting 
the aggressicn that has marked Com- 
munist policy. 

That's why Moscow’s shift snapped 
the rising line stock market quotations 
had been tracing. 
¢ Uncertain But . . .—“Peace scare” is 
the catch phrase for it. If it were a 
clearly defined, full-scale peace to which 
the market had to adjust, the process 
might be straightforward. But it’s not. 
This adjustment is to uncertainty—un- 
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certainty over what Washington will do 
as well as to what Moscow is doing 

©... No Panic—Under the circum 
stances, investors may draw satisfaction 
from the fact that this hasn't turned in 


to an outright panic (page 65 Cher 
have been periodic waves of buying 

well as selling. To be sure, these haven't 
brought much in the way of a rally, but 
they at Icast have brought “resting peri 


ods” that helped 

Even so, the breaks that marked the 
beginning of last week and Monda 
session this week were quite enough to 
shake the rampant bulls. These spill 
showed the Johnnics-come-lately that 
Wall Street isn’t the one-way road to 
riches they had been limning 
¢ Big Buyers Wary—l'or once, the big 
institutional investors did not send in 
the usual flood of buying orders on thi 
first sign of weakness. They, in com 
mon with evervbody else, were uncer: 
tain. They called hasty huddles of their 
experts in efforts to decide whether to 
buy, scll, or sit tight. 


Their decisions, of course, were as 
secrct as they could be ke pt But you 
got an indication that some, at least, 
must have favored buving. After Mon 


dav’s 3-million-share day of tumbling 
prices on the New York Stock Exchang 
(chart), an avalanche of overnight sell 
orders might have resulted. Selling w 
heavy, but it was just about matched 
by buying (judged by the stalemat 
pricewisc) as ‘Tuesday's first-hour trad 
ing sent the ticker late on 700,000 
share volume. By the close that da 
prices had been bid up a bit and trad 
ing had quicted. 


More will be learned about th 
cisions of institutional investors as tim 
goes on. They have been looked upe 
for some time as the backbone of th 


markct—a backlog of investment fund 
we never had before 


The pension funds, certainly, will go 
on taking in money that needs to b 
kept working. But they don’t have to 
put it in stocks; the vield m bor 


have been sweetened substantially | 


the latest slump in bond prices (pa 
52). 

¢ Testing the Trusts—What the invest 
ment trusts will do is even less cl 
People go into them with iew to 
buying management (and pay a prett 
good price for the service This is a 
time when management counts—and 


how highly any given trust is regarded 
in the future may depend on how well 
it docs in the current situation 

The trusts cannot, of course, shift 
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@ The “third degree’ is but a superficial 
scanning compared to the trials a ball bear- 
ing must withstand in New Departure’s 
Research Laboratory. Here, under conditions 
which pack years of normal use into a short 
time, engineers determine how to make the 
best ball bearings even better. 

Production bearings and experimental de- 
signs, alike, take this “‘torture treatment.’’ 
They are subjected to overspeeds and over- 
loads, intense heat and cold, day and night 
operation for protracted periods. 


PdlCh ald Nesealt 


Three decades of this search and research 
have produced the sealed:rear wheel-bearing 
for motor cars, the self-sealed bearing for 
farm implement use, the tiny, jewel-like 
bearing for delicate instruments . and 
many other types to fit a host of applications. 


You can specify New Departures and know 
that they are right for the job. Keep your eye 
on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 


Vibration analyzer eliminates hu- 
moan error in scientific search 
for causes of noise in bearings. 


New Departure ball bearings are 
readily available at your equip- 
ment dealer or bearing distributor 
—supplied from the industry's larg- 
est network of warehouse stocks 


Vo gp 8 CAND 


7 \ 
“ing noid * 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Aiso Makers of the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 





tion thinkers could be wrong about the 
market declines. Instead of being a 
bricf and panicky reaction to the pros- 
pect of peace, the downturn could be 
ushering in a persistent decline of busi- 
ness activity. Doubts like this have 
simply been crowded into the back- 
ground, at least for now. 


|. Help for the Budget 


An end to shooting in Korea would 
be, offhand, a $2-billion windfall for 
the Administration. That covers what 
is used up in actual fighting 

If you count everything—troop main- 
tenance, pay allowances, operation of 
ships and aircraft—the cost of the Far 
East operation is about $5-billion a 
vear. But the Administration has no 
intention of canceling out the whole 
$5-billion. Even a runaway, peace- 
minded Congress isn’t likely to do that 

In addition to the expense of keeping 
troops in the Far East, there'll be the 
cost of providing South Korea with 
money for arms and troop training. 
Chiang Kai-shek needs help on For 
mosa. Much of the small arms and 
ammunition that have been used in 
Korea can be sent to the French in 
Indo-China. These requirements will 
hold any saving from a Korean truce 
down close to the $2-billion level. 
¢ Balance?—Prior to the peace feclers, 
the Administration was a long way 
from balancing the budget for fiscal 
1954. ‘Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey practically admitted as much 
before a Congressional committee this 
‘Tuesday. 

Budgets for most of the civilian de- 
partments already have been submitted 
to Congress, They spell cuts, so far, of 
$433-million—about 10% under the 
spending plan submitted in January by 
ex-President Truman. 

At that rate, militarv and forcign aid 
would have to be reduced $7.4-billion 
to meet the estimated revenue of about 
$69-billion. And cuts of that size sim 
ply are not in the works. Defense Secre 
tary Charles FE. Wilson is having trou 
ble finding a way to reduce by $4.5-bil- 
lion. The biggest slash Administration 
spokesmen want to talk about for for 
cign aid is $1-billion. 

But throw in the $2-billion that a 
truce in Korea would save, and balance 
would all but be in hand. 


ll. Help for Taxes 


With balance “in sight,” the Admin 
istration’s arguments against imme 
diate tax cuts would be knocked out. 

Congress would insist on letting the 
excess-profits tax die on schedule Junc 
30. And Rep. Daniel A. Reed’s bill, 
calling for a 10% cut in personal in- 
come taxes July 1, would practically be 
assured of passage. 
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¢ Outcome—Chances are that Eisen- 
hower will withdraw, or soften, his ob- 
jection to immediate tax cuts if the 
Korean talks move along toward a 
happy ending. If he doesn’t, Congress 
will grab any excuse to take the tax 
play away from him. 

An end to EPT and adoption of the 
Reed bill would mean some $2-billion 
in tax cuts this vear. 
¢ Business Effect—If consumers re- 
main in a buying mood and_ business 
sticks to its first-of-the-year investment 
plans, most of this $2-billion will be 
turned into the business stream before 
the vear is out. 

‘That would mean additional spend- 
ing for consumer goods, and for plant 
und cquipment, roughly equal to what 
the government will save if the shoot- 
ing stops in Korea. It’s one reason why 
Administration experts can’t sce a truce 
as actually causing—by itself—a major 
downturn in business. 


lll. Help against Recession 


There’s no solid evidence for think- 
ing that business could breeze past a 
reduction of arms output this year with- 


Manpower Mobilizer 


James P. Mitchell, vice-president of Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., the New York department 
store, next week will move into the newly 
created post of Assistant Secretary of the 
\rmy, in charge of manpower and reserve 
forces. Mitchell is nationally known in 
labor relations and personnel circles for his 
wartime labor-problems work in the War 
Dept. and, more recently, as a_ leading 
figure in retailing’s dealings with unions. 

In his new post, he will be a top policy 
maker on manpower mobilization. He will 
also head Army public relations and be 
concerned with the controversy that has 
raged over segregation policies. 


own. But 


be lieve 


out some wavering of its 
Eisenhower's advisers want to 
just that. And they do believe it now 
after a few days of uncertainty 

¢ Consumer Question—'l hey simply se 
no reason for consumers to zip up thei 
pocketbooks if the end 
though this is just a 
stoutest optimist in Washington will 
admit. 

The annual survey of consumer buy 
ing plans, taken in February, showed 
consumers were cager to buy—and that 
is still taken as gospel. From this point 
on, the cheerful thinking of Adminis 
tration experts is casy cnough to follow 

They think that when a 
does come, it will be ushered in by a 
falling off of consumer buying—not by 
anvthing officials foresee now by way 
of cuts in government spending, or by 
a slump in the rate of investment. 
¢ Business Signs—This conviction ex 
plains why the Dept. of Commerce is 
making plans to help business do a 
stronger selling job over the next coupl 
of vears (BW —Apr.4'53,p153 

Government experts admit that the 
plans of business to increase investment 
this year are more sensitive to peace 
news than the plans of 
buv automobiles and refrigerators. Some 
dropping off from boom investment 
plans shown in a Commerce Dept 
survev in Febroere and March would 
not surprise the Administration, But 
again, it expects sustained consumes 
buving to bolster most of the wavering 
investors. 
eInventory—Some of the boldest 
among Eisenhower's advisers think the 
outlook for the rest of 1953 is so strong 
that the economy could safely handle 
a contraction of inventorics 

Raw materials and goods on hand 
increased $8-billion in the last quarter 
of 1952, and probably about the same 
in the quarter just ended 

Mostly as a result of 
spree, price increases have been posted 
in copper, some industrial chemicals, 
sclected steel products, and building 
materials. A major drug producer has 
upped prices on a long list of products. 

Reversing this inventory trend would 
mean living off accumulated stocks for 
a time. Nobody in the Administration 
would want to sce an inventory adjust- 
ment of the size that occurred in 1949, 
which led into an 18% decline in 
over-all industrial output. But most 
economists feel that softening 
would readily be absorbed this year by 
such expanding activitics as state and 
local government projects 

They'd accept an inventor 
ment now—with all its danger 
theory that it would not have to be 
repeated later on, when other factors 
may be showing weaknesses, too. It’s 
what they mean by making their anti- 
recession job casicr. 
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out of stocks and into bonds all at once. 
Their holdings are so big that, if they 
did, they would push values down at 
the expense of their own portfolio hold 
ings long before they could get out 
completely. 

They face, in fact, what could be 
their first real test The open-end 
trusts’ growth to their present huge 
size is mainly a postwar phenomenon. 
They have aided in the sale of 
their shares by a rising market—and 
have, in fact, aided the rise of the mat 
ket by investing proceeds from the sale 
of their shares. 


been 


To justify investors’ confidence, they 
feel called upon to “do better than the 
market.”” And even if they steer a 
course that may prove wise in the 
long run, the interim may not be 
smooth. 

They might be called upon to redeem 
more of their own shares from fright- 
cned investors than are being sold. This 
would result in a net loss of investment 
funds and could easily some in 
voluntary selling of portfolio stocks 
(thus aggravating the stock market's 
weakness). 

However, Wall Street detects no such 


Cause 


— 


. 
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KOREAN NEGOTIATORS BRING HOPES OF... 


Peace: Easing Eisenhower's Problems 


lop thinkers in the Administration 
have about decided that peace gestures 
from Russia and China—coming just 
when they have—are the first real bits 
of “Eisenhower luck” since the general 
became President 

ven price slumps on the stock and 
markets—they  think—will 
turn out to be a break for the Adminis- 
tration. ‘They are convinced — these 
slumps do not mark the beginning of 
the recession they have long expected 

and still do expect. 

Here is how they sce Eisenhower's 
traditional good luck at work in the 
events stemming from Stalin's death: 

e If a Korean truce comes and the 
shooting stops, the resulting savings in 
defense expenditures will remove any 


commodity 
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doubt about balancing the budget. 

¢ This, in turn, will strip away the 
\dministration’s only argument against 
tax cuts this vear—giving Eisenhower a 
chance to ring up a popular political 
success his first vear in office. 

¢ ‘The stock and commodity mar 
ket shakedown, coming in the midst 
of generally high-level business activity, 
will make it all the easier to handle a 
recession when it comes. Indeed, some 
of Eisenhower's bolder economic think- 
ers hope the market tremors will seep 
into inventory buying—and nip off what 
might have become a minor speculative 
boom in some still-scarce materials. 
¢ Anns Stay—lor public consumption, 
the Administration is stressing the im- 
portance of maintaining a big military 


have 
Mal 


signs so far. And few 
really been hurt up to nov 
ket’s drop; too many it 
their stocks outright, o1 
them protected by deep margins, for 
that. 

¢ Business Prospects—A 
wears off, more attention 
to the state of business an 
profits the rate of defen 
business plans for carrving 
expansion and modernizatio1 
manufacturers’ ideas on buying for in 
ventory, and the rate of 
spending. 
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establishment and foreign aid 
ter what comes out of the 
prisoner-exchange talks. 

Eisenhower quickly pointed out 
have to keep a lot of troops in the Far 
Kast, even if the fighting stops. He got 
a big assist from Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
who—even after the Korean talks began 

said Congress still should not cut 
taxes this vear. 

But this kind of talk doesn’t hide the 
hope that peace feelers will last long 
enough to get the President out of the 
box he was in on budget balancing and 
tax cutting 
¢ Doubts—This happy think: 
cnd overnight, of course 

l'ruce prospects in Korea could g 


ve'd 


( ould 
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glimmering once more. Or Adi 
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EASTER PARADERS in Chicago (left), in New York (right), and all over the country were dressed to the hilt. That meant... - 


Retailers Had a Spring Carnival 


Long before Easter there were indi- 
cations that Mr. and Mrs. America were 
planning to splurge even more than 
usual on their spring wardrobes. And 
retailers, who just naturally take a major 
role in promoting such urges, were 
more than happy with the follow- 
through. 

This week, a BUSINESS WEEK survey 
of retail stores in major citics showed 
that pre-Kaster sales ran from 5% to 
10% above last vear’s. With prices 
holding firm, or slightly lower than 
1952, these are real, honest gains. 

e Willing to Pay—One thing that in- 
fluenced the dollar volume this vear 
was the fact that the customer didn’t 
shy away from medium-to-high-priced 
merchandise—provided he thought the 
quality was there. The average shop 
per was after good values, rather than 
doubtful bargains. According to one 
midwestern merchant, “Vhe customer 
was very sclective. She had money, 
and she'd pay the price, but she made 
sure she was getting her money's 
worth.”” Los Angeles was one of the 
few cities covered where stores found it 
necessary to force business 

e Inventories Good—Almost 
news to the retailers was the fact that 
their inventories were in “satisfactory” 
shape. Most merchants had anticipated 
a good season, and had stocked accord 
ingly. Some, of course, caught 
with overloaded shelves, but even these 
claim they aren’t worried. As one mer- 
chant in Columbus, Ohio, put it, “In- 
ventorics are high—practically every 
body admits that, but practically every 


is good 


were 
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body claims they're not uncomfortably 
high—that they're just about right for 
the volume of business they're doing.” 
lew are planning drastic cuts or un- 
loading sales, although many retailers 
said they would follow their annual 
custom of running post-Easter sales to 
clear the shelves for summer and fall 
stock. Almost all are looking forward 
to continued high sales. 
¢ What They Bought—As usual, it was 
the woman shopper who gave the re- 
tailer the biggest hand—but the lion’s 
share of her purchases was for the kids. 
Almost every store reported that the 
moppet trade was brisk. But after the 
kids were outfitted, mother did pretty 
well for herself. She was more inter- 
ested this year in suits than in dresses, 
particularly liked the “topper” (short 
coat). She preferred high style, such as 
the straight, narrow skirt, to the old 
classic shirtmaker dress. Black and 
white was one of the most popular 
color combinations. Millinery, always 
a best seller at this season, did even 
better than usual. 

Apparently, there was even a little 
of the budget left over for father. 
Men’s apparel did a good, solid busi- 
ness. Syracuse stores reported that 
men’s suits were selling like hot cakes, 
particularly in the synthetic fabrics 
lines. 
¢ Hard Goods Hold Up—While Easter 
is traditionally a dead season for hard 
goods, a surprising number of depart 
ment stores reported that home fur 
nishings and appliances were moving 
well. Several merchants took this un 


items 
coli- 


houschold 
will 


usual interest in 
as an omen that business 
tinue to perk along for 
months. Detroit, for instance, 
that furniture is going well now, and a 
good spring scason is foreseen. 

One of the Midwest's biggest depart 
ment stores says that “the 
aging thing was the broad increase in all 
lines, that home items such as appli 
ances, housewares, and furniture held 
up unusually well for this season of the 
vear.”” And a Worcester (Mass.) 
manager who expected a spring slump 
in television found that TV 
sales had doubled 

Probably q 
TV became the whipping boy of several 
merchants who didn’t do quite so well 
as they had hoped. Houston blamed a 
rather disappointing | 
partly on “more T'V sets in the Tou 
ton area, which kept people at home.’ 
A Chicago store attributed slow 
sales to the fact that “television i 
ging more women away from the sew 
ing machine.” A Portland (Ore.) store 
manager says that the installation of 
the city’s first television station has re 
sulted in “cnormous ‘TV sale nd 
much slower trading in soft 
e Hearts and Flowers— App irently holi- 
dav sentiment—always a boon to th 
cash register—didn’t get lost in’ the 
stampede for Easter fin One cit 
reported that the telegraphi 
was up as much a l'lorists did 
a better-than-average And 
in Portland, Or topped 
last vear’s Easter 18%. 
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The Greeks, the Senator, and the Slump 


What with Sen. McCarthy, the Justice Dept., and the 
slump in shipping, Greek shipowners are keeping busy. 


Observers of the U.S. shipping scene 
this week were watching three seem- 
ingly unrelated lines of development: 

¢ Administration officials were 
quarreling over protocol with Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, who had inde- 
pendently accepted a _ pledge from 
Greck shipowners to break off trade 
with Communist China. 

¢ The U.S. government was busy 
seizing some $100-million worth of war- 
surplus tankers that, according to the 
Dept. of Justice, may have been sold 
illegally to foreign interests. 

e¢ U.S. merchant shipping, in gen- 
cral, was in the doldrums. 

These three bits of news, at first 
glance, seem to be connected only in 
that they all involve ships. Actually, 
they're tied together by an_ intricate 
network of motives and counter-motives 
—fogged heavily with secrecy. As one 
close observer puts it, “it’s like a cross- 
word puzzle where the words are all in 
code.” 
¢ Citizens Only—Start, for instance, 
with the war-surplus tankers. The 1946 
law under which they were sold gave 
heavy preference to buvers who were 
American citizens. To get around that 
stipulation, foreign interests—among 
them Greek shipowners—set up or ne- 
gotiated with U.S.controlled com- 
panies. ‘The companies bought surplus 
ships. The foreign interests then, by 
various methods, acquired the ships 
third-hand. 

That may not have been in direct 
violation of the 1946 law. But, says 
the Justice Dept., it did violate the 
Shipping Act of 1916. ‘That act says 
that no ship can be transferred to an 
alien without specific approval of the 
Maritime Commission (now the Mari- 
time Administration). ‘The penalty for 
violation is forfeiture of the ship. 

Involved in the case are 49 tankers. 
To date, the government has seized 13 
as they sailed into U.S. ports. Six be- 
long to North American Shipping & 
Trading Co., five to U.S. Petroleum 
Carriers, and two to the United ‘Tank- 
ers Group. North American and U.S. 
Petroleum, says the Justice Dept., are 
controlled by Greek interests domi- 
nated by three Greek shipping mag- 
nates: Stavros Livanos and his sons-in- 
law, Aristotle Socrates Onasses and 
Stravros Niarchos. The tankers belong- 
ing to United Tankers, Justice Dept. 
says, were bought largely with Chinese 
money. 
¢ The Greeks—Livanos, Onasses, and 
Niarchos belong to a group of Greek 
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shipowners who, collectively, have been 
called the biggest single power in world 
shipping. ‘They have also been called 
the most mysterious. 

Niarchos (BW—Mar.29'52,p128) is 
tvpical. A spokesman said last year 
that Niarchos had personally launched 
more ships since the war than any 
other person or country. His lawyer 
added, for the benefit of a Senate com- 
mittee, that only four countries (among 
them the U.S.) can claim more tanker 
tonnage than Niarchos. He maintains 
offices and bases all over the world— 
spotting each operation in the country 
whose legal and economic setup will 
favor it the most. 

Yet despite the huge size and scope 
of his business, he himself is _practi- 
cally unknown. Pictures of him don’t 
seem to exist. He’s not listed in Who’s 
Who. Close associates here disagree 
as to where he was born and how old 
he is. There’s even disagreement as to 
where he lives. 
¢ Showdown—Niarchos, and men like 
him—seemingly without countries of 
their own—are now heading for trouble 
with the U.S. government. What's 
their view of the situation? 

As they see it, thev’re on firm ground 
legally. They say they can prove that 
they haven’t broken any laws. And 
they're anxious for a showdown. 

For that reason, some observers sav, 
they're deliberately sailing their surplus 
tankers into U.S. ports, so that the 
ships can be seized and so that the 
whole matter can be settled as soon as 
possible. Why did they pick this time 
to do it? Perhaps, observers reason, be- 
cause U.S. shipping is in the doldrums. 
Many ships are idle. Better to have the 
tankers impounded now, the Grecks 
may reason, instead of at some future 
time when shipping is picking up. 
¢ Slow Times—U. S. shipping has been 
falling off ever since May of last vear. 
The American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute refers to the situation now as an 
outright depression. Behind it are two 
factors: 

¢ The Korean war has been slow- 
ing down. Merchant ships that had 
been pressed into Korean service are 
now back in U.S. waters, either laid 
up or scrabbling for what trade they can 
get. 

¢ European shipping, which was in 
bad shape for years after World War II, 
is picking up. That means severe com- 
petition for U.S. shippers. Few coun- 
trics have labor laws and technical re- 
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quirements as stiff as those of the U.S 


Basic monthly pay for an American 
seaman, says AMMI, is $262.89. For a 
British scaman, it’s only $61.50. A 
60-day trip to the Mediterranean for a 
U.S. Liberty ship would cost about 
$30,000 more than for the average for- 
eign-flag Liberty ship. 

These factors have dealt a hard blow 
to American merchantmen. In the early 
months of the Korean war, shippers 
were charging $30 to $40 a ton to haul 
coal from New York to France. Now, 
the rate is about $10 a ton. Ship char- 
ter rates arc down drastically, too. 
¢ McCarthy—How do McCarthy and 
his deal with the Greek shipowners tie 
into this picture? ‘To understand that, 
you have to go back to 1946, when the 
government was beginning to get rid of 
its surplus ships. 

The idea behind the law giving pref- 
erence to American citizens was partly 
this: The government wanted to be 
sure that, in case of a new war or na- 
tional emergency, these ships would 
be available to the U.S. rather than to 
a foreign country. For that reason, the 
government preferred to see U.S. citi- 
zens get the ships. 

As some observers see it, the Greeks 
are now trying to prove to the govern- 
ment that they are loval to the U.S. 
cause—even though they aren't U.S. 
citizens. If they can prove that, they 
mav find it easier to hang onto their 
surplus tankers. 

The deal with McCarthy, 
they promise not to trade with China, 
gives them a chance to show their loy- 
alty. Altogether, McCarthy got pledges 
from Greek owners of 242 ships. Onas- 
ses and Niarchos were not involved in 
the agreement, but Livanos was—to the 
tune of 36 ships. 
¢ Protocol—The Administration agrees 
with the spirit of McCarthy's dealings 
with the Greeks, but it doesn’t agree 
with his methods. Washington off- 
cials savy that the executive branch of 
the government had made a similar deal 
with the Greek government about a 
week before McCarthy announced his 
deal with the individual shipowners. 

Mutual Sccurity Director Harold E. 
Stassen charged that McCarthy's nego- 
tiations were actually harmful. “You 
are in effect undermining . . . our ob- 
jective,” said Stassen. 

President Eisenhower was less harsh. 
It was his understanding that McCar- 
thy hadn’t actually negotiated with the 
Greck shipowners. Instead, he said, the 
shipowners had gone to McCarthy and 
volunteered their promise not to trade 
with Communist China. He suggested 
that maybe Stassen’s words were too 
strong. Perhaps, said the President, 
Stassen had meant to talk about in- 
fringement instead of “undermining.” 
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Policy Head Now? 


changes in the Sherman and Robinson- 
Patman acts already are under commit- 
tee study. 

Furthermore, just before the admin- 
istration changed hands, the Commerce 
Dept.’s business advisory committee 
released its study on government anti- 
trust policy. Today it stands pretty 
much as the businessman’s brief on anti- 
trust goals and policy revision, empha- 
sizing out-of-court settlement of almost 
all cases. Several Eisenhower appoin- 
tees served on the committee, includ- 
ing its chairman, Robert T. Stevens, 
now Secretary of the Army, who was 
then chairman of J. P. Stevens & Co. 
e Bigness—It seems likely that a com- 
prehensive Republican antitrust policy 
will be some time in the making. What 
most businessmen are counting on is 
an end to the Democratic policy of fil- 
ing big suits against big business largely 
on the basis of bigness. 

«Could Be Stopped—Litigation in 
some of the big antitrust cases is so 
near the end that Barnes won't be able 
to touch them. But by far the majority 
of cases are under question marks. One 
of the biggest, the investigation of the 
major oil companies on operating as a 
cartel abroad, could be dropped this 
month. A 90-day delay granted the 
Eisenhower Administration to permit it 
to check into national security aspects 
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of the case will expire Apr. 27. 

Barnes could ditch any of the cases 
that haven’t come to trial yet, if he 
decides to—although in some cases this 
would be political dynamite. 

Even after a case gets under way in 
court, though, the government can dis- 
miss it with the judge’s consent, or 
both sides could negotiate a consent 
decree at almost any time. Such a set- 
tlement stops the practice that the gov- 
ernment objects to and at the same 
time protects the defendant against use 
of the evidence in any damage suit 
by a competing company. 
¢ Down the Middle—Barnes’ federal 
appointment caused no qualms in the 
southern California business commu- 
nity where he is widely known. 

The California oil companies that 
have had most to do with the division 
say they expect clearer, fairer treat- 
ment on antitrust from Barnes. One 
thing they hope to gain, said one ex- 
ecutive, is a hearing on “what a guy 
has to say’—something the govern- 
ment hasn't always been ready to give 
in the past. 

A native of Wisconsin and a lifelong 
Republican, Barnes had many oppor- 
tunities to throw in with the New 
Deal but never was tempted. He is am- 
bitious. His friends say his goal is the 
Supreme Court. 


American Soap & Giye- 
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"Western Electric, AT&T 


Sunbeam Corp., 1,200 
wholesale distribu- 
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Stendard Oil Co. of Calif., 
six others 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 


Film producers, distribu- 
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Insurance Board of Cleve- 
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Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, Inc., four subsidi- 
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Assn., 2 individuals, 23 
companies 
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Each should be split into 
two or more competing 
companies 


Monopolizing household 


soap business 


Restraining manufacture, 
distribution, sale of 
phones, equipment, sup- 
plies; 5S. wants to 
split WE from AT&T, 
divide WE into three 
competing companies 


Compelling independent 
service stations to buy 
only Sun products 
through illegal! exclusive 
dealing contracts 


Fixing prices on appliances 
through illegal resale 
price control plan 


Monopolizing oil industry 
in Pacific states area 


Preventing growth of bus- 
iness rivals; U.S. wants 
IBM to give customers 
option to buy or lease 
equipment 


Canspiring to prevent sale 
of 16-mm. feature films 
to TV stations 


Preventing sale of fire in- 
surance by any methods, 
terms, agents, or condi- 
tions not approved by 
board 


IMegally contracting with 
insurance comparies to 
tie sale, placement of 
hazord insurance to 
making of mortgage 
loans 


WWegally channeling distri- 
bution of automotive 
parts 


legally restraining manu- 
facture in metals ma- 
chinery industry 


Monopolizing (domestic 
and foreign) pro cham- 
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Atom for Industry 


Proposed new policy to 
give business the green light 
to develop the atom faces a 
lot of opposition 


President Eisenhower has agreed 
upon a new atomic policy that will per- 
mit business—if Congress goes along— 
to develop the atom for making elec- 
tricity and for other commercial uses 
(BW—Mar.1 5’53,p94), 

Congress will take up the program 
late this month or carly next, first in 
hearings by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and then by the House 
and Senate if a bill can be drafted be- 
fore the summer adjournment. 
¢ Status—Chairman W. Sterling Cole 
of the committce is in general agree- 
ment with the program, but opposition 
will come from men like Sen. John 
Bricker of Ohio and ex-chairman 
Bourke Hickenlooper of Iowa. They 
are heading groups that still feel that 
the atom must be kept under wraps as 
long as there is a weapons race on be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
The new program will not be adopted 
without a fight. 

Lewis Strauss, a former Atomic En- 
ergy Commission commissioner and 
now Eisenhower's special adviser on the 
subject, worked out the new program 
with the AEC. The program now has 
the approval of the National Security 
Council as well as Eisenhower's own 
O.K. 
¢ Provisions—Here are the main points 
of the new  program—amendments 
needed in the McMahon law to let in- 
dustry in on the atom: 

¢ Permit private companies to be 
licensed to obtain uranium in sufficient 
quantities to produce electricity. Also 
permission for licensing of private com- 
panies to produce fissionable materials. 

¢ Provide for government long- 
term contracts with industry for pur- 
chase of fissionable materials aed in 
making bombs. ‘This way, a company 
that built an atomic reactor for elec- 
tricity could sell its byproduct. of plu- 
tonium to the government, thus reduc- 
ing production costs. 

¢ Change the law so that private 
companies’ research and development 
would have some patent protection— 
though not outright—and provision for 
sharing of such developments with the 
rest of industry on a license basis. 

Even if Congress does approve this 
program, the use of atomic power in in- 
dustry is a long way off. The atomic 
plant that would produce power any- 
where near competitive, costwise, with 
power from coal, oil, gas, or falling 
water, hasn’t even been designed yet. 
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Which Way Will Antitrust 


Under 20 years of Democratic rule, 
antitrust policy was to take big whacks 
at the biggest businesses. A list of the 
companies in antitrust trouble was al 
most identical with a Who's Who in 
American industry. 

Now, with the appointment of 
former Los Angeles County Superior 
Court Judge Stanley Nelson Barnes to 
head the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Di- 
vision, the Republicans can begin 
shaping an antitrust policy of their 
own. 
¢ Committed—No one is looking for 
a four-year antitrust moratorium. The 
Democrats left a backlog—of about 140 
cases—that alone will keep antitrust in 
the news: 

e Just this week in Chicago a suit 
against the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Corp. charged with unlawfully suppress- 
ing competition in the mortgage loan 
business goes to court. 

¢ ‘T'wo weeks ago a big case broke 
in Seattle, charging that three depart- 
ment stores—the Allied Stores Corp., 
Rhodes Department Stores, and Mar- 
shall Field & Co.—conspired with their 
suppliers to fix retail prices on store 
merchandise. 

e Antitrusters are studying propos- 
als by the Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘Tea 
Co. to settle by consent decree the fa- 
mous suit filed in 1949 to split up 


A&P’s processing and retailing opera- 


tions. 

Other cases are pending against such 
companies as Bendix Aviation, Cela 
nese Corp., Cement Institute and a 
group of cement manufacturers, Gen 
eral Mills, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 
Morgan Construction Co., Pittsburgh 
Crushed Steel, Republic Steel, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., Servel, Inc., 
and Lee Shubert. 

e The Hot Seat—Obviously, 52-year 
old Barnes, who before his judgeship 
appointment in 1946 did 20 years of 
trial work in California for big insurance 
companies and other corporations, is 
taking over one of the hot spots on the 
Eisenhower team. ‘The Democrats al 
ways believed their antitrust policy was 
a political asset—and they're waiting to 
see if they can make political capital 
out of any easing off in antitrust 
prosecution. 

¢ Policy—Basically, Barnes has to de 
cide two things: (1) what to do with 
the backlog of cases already on the 
books, mute evidence of the Democratic 
crusade, and (2) what kind of an anti 
trust policy to follow from here on out. 

Barnes may get some ideas from the 
outside on the second problem. For 
one thing, Congress has scheduled an 
investigation of the antitrust laws, and 
several bills recommending substantial 
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COMMERCE SECRETARY Weeks stirred a tempest when he fired Dr. A. V. Astin, head of the Bureau of Standards. 


It’s ace 


Test Case for Career Men 


The Eisenhower team, almost from 
the minute it took office, had trouble 
with the bureaucrats left behind in staff 
positions by the Democrats. 

The main kind of trouble has been 
political—that is, getting Republican 
aides in to replace Democrats en- 
trenched in their jobs with the help of 
law and government regulations. 

Probably the hottest squabble is 
the one Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
has on his hands: the firing of Dr. 
Allen V. Astin, director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 
¢ Borderline—Ihe Astin case is a bor- 
derline affair that can go either way—a 
technical agency run on a nonpolitical 
basis by a supposedly nonpolitical ad- 
ministrator, Other agencies around 
town present about the same question 
as the Natienal Bureau of Standards. 

lor instance, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration is also headed by a career 
man who came to the top of the agency 
under the Democrats—Charles W. 
Crawford. Before the Astin case blew 
up, many food and cosmetic makers 
asked Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of 
the new Dept. of Health, Eduzation, 
and Welfare, not to replace Crawford. 
They said plainly they didn’t want poli- 
tics in the regulation done by the food 
and drug law enforcers. But since 
Weeks fired Astin, everyone is clam- 
ming up at Food & Drug. They're not 
sure now whether their head man hasn’t 
become vulnerable. 
¢CAA Squabble—More typical _ is 
Wecks’ experience with another of his 
agencies, the Civil Acronautics Admin- 
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istration. The agency interprets the 
policies laid down by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and does the actual po- 
licing of the airlines and airports. ‘There 
Charles F. Horne resigned when the 
Republicans came in, and Wecks 
named the Deputy Administrator, I'red 
B. Lee—a lifelong Republican—to the 
top job. 

After Lee’s nomination went up, 
Senate friends of another CAA em- 
ployee went to work—so Lee’s confirma- 
tion has been held up. Chances are 
Lee will get the job, but only after an- 
other hassle over hiring the man they 
want. 
¢ Complex—The Astin ouster has a 
long history involving the maker of a 
product designed to revive and in- 
crease the life of storage batteries, and 
his history of troubles with Federal 
Trade Commission, Post Office Dept. 
and the Bureau of Standards. 

Over the years, the bureau has tested 
various battery additives. It has found 
them all valueless, including AD-X2, a 
product made by Jess M. Ritchie, an 
Oakland (Calif.) small businessman. 
Major battery makers go along with 
the bureau, they say thay no additive 
that they have tested is any good. 

But Ritchie presents a very strong 
case for AD-X2. He has been selling 
the product for five years, with many 
satished customers including Wecks’ 
United-Carr Fasteners Corp. <A_ re- 
search report at Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology found that the product 
worked. Ritchie claims that NBS made 
inadequate tests of AD-X2; Wecks says 


ientific nor 
the prod- 


the burcau was neither 
objective in its approach to 
uct. 

e Reaction—One thing is certain: The 
manner in which Astin was fired, and 
the reasons cited by Wecks, have 
aroused unexpectedly mushrooming op- 
position. Washington editorial writers 
are belaboring Wecks; scientists in and 
out of government are pressuring for 
an investigation of the wh business. 

Some Senators who have looked into 
the affair claim Weeks’ main motive 
was to get his own man into the top 
job. But Weeks told the Senate Small 
Business Committee that an impor- 
tant cause was his conclusion that the 
bureau’s skirts were not clean in its test- 
ing and reporting on battery additives. 
e Shocked—The firing of Astin and the 
hint that NBS has doctored its research 
results came as a shocker to scientists 
all over the country. Th 
testing what they view as th 
of politics dictating the results a 
scientist should find. 

There’s no doubt that top U.S. scien- 
tists rate NBS as one of the best U.S. 
research laboratories. During the war 
it had a major role in developing such 
weapons as the proximity { 

In fact, a “visiting committee” of five 
top scientists, set up by law, cvery year 
reviews the NBS program and makes 
recommendations for any changes. The 
last review was made in May of last 
year. Astin, as well as previous directors, 
had been in effect chosen by a com- 
mittee of scientists, who recommend a 
nominee. 
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Helping to give better heat—quietly 


Making furnaces that produce heat is one thing. Making them so 
they operate quietly and efficiently is a little tougher. 

To cut down heat loss and blower noises, most furnaces contain glas 
fiber insulation. However, furnace manufacturers found that 
conventional fastening methods were inadequate for 

attaching this low density material to steel panels and housings. 
Then, 3M rubber-based adhesives were applied to the job. They 
provided a full area of contact between glass fiber and steel. 

The resulting bond was unaffected by operating temperatures or 
vibration. Furthermore, application time was cut in half! 


See what adhesives can do for you... 

This is but one of many “success stories” illustrating why 
progressive companies rely on 3M adhesives whenever a fastening 
problem is at hand. Like to have a booklet telling how you 

can use 3M products to cut costs and production time? 

Ask your 3M salesman or write today to 3M, 

Dept. 14, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ADHESIVES*COATINGS SEALERS | MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COMPANY 





ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT: 122 —. 42 ST., N.Y. 17, NLY. & CANADA; LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF **SCOTCH’’ GRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH” GRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE « "*SCOTCHLITE’ srano 






PEFLECTIVE SHEETINGS 0° 3M'" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ©°* 3M’ ADHESIVES AND COATINGS 0°°3M"’ ROOFING GRANULES ©°°3M"" CHEemiCcaLe 











Cool! 
Clear! 
Refreshing! 


New Frigidaire Water Coolers combine 
Economy and Convenience ! 


a 


It pays to provide plenty of c-o-o-! drinking 
water wherever folks gather to shop, or work, 
or play. New Frigidaire Water Coolers are com- 
pletely redesigned to meet every need for depend- 
able, convenient water service —the kind cus- 
tomers and employees deserve, and appreciate ! 


No Spurt, No Sputter, No Splash! 


Pressure-balanced regulator always delivers uni- 
form stream regardless of water pressure. New 
splash-proof sanitary porcelain top easy to keep 
clean. Toe-tip control leaves both hands free, 


New Storage Compartment 


Bottle type cooler, requires no plumbing — just 
plug it in. Now offered with sensational refriger- 
ated compartment containing two Quickube ice 
trays and roomy storage space. 

Wide choice of models and capacities . . . all 
powered by thrifty Meter-Miser mechanism, 
warranted for 5 years. Find your Frigidaire Dealer 
in the Yellow Pages of phone book. Or write: 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire wea 


The most complete line of air conditioning and 
refrigeration products in the industry. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The last word: The government ban on 
using chemical softeners to preserve the 
freshness of bread is final. ‘This week 
the Supreme Court refused to reopen 
hearings to consider new evidence on 
Atlas Powder Co.’s emulsifier, MYRJ- 
45 (BW—Mayl17’52,p32). 

¢ 
Double trouble: U.S. Steel Corp. 
banked the six blast furnaces at its 
Youngstown (Ohio) works and Me- 
Donald plant this week because of a 
wildcat strike by 100 employees on the 
railroad serving the plant. At the same 
time, the ‘Tennessee Coal & Iron Divi- 
sion of U.S. Stecl closed down its 
Birmingham mines after an unauthor- 
ized walkout of 3,000 miner 

© 
A first-quarter sales record of $33-mil- 
lion was chalked up by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., John EF. McKeen, president of 
the century-old chemical-pharmaceutical 
concern told stockholders. ‘That's $3- 
million above the same period last 
year. 
; ° 
More cutbacks: The J-47 ject engine is 
so efficient that the Air Force has can- 
celed $100-million worth of orders at 
Packard and Studebaker, slashing one- 
third off planned production. ‘The en- 
gines can be operated twice as long 
without major overhaul as it was 
originally thought, the Air Force ex- 
plained. 
Safe and sound: The 1952 fatality rate 
of 0.38 for every 100-million passenger 
miles on the nation’s scheduled domes- 
tic airlines was the lowest in the his- 
tory of commercial aviation, it was 
announced at the annual mecting of the 
foundation committee of the Cornell- 
Guggenheim Aviation Center. It com- 
pared with a 1.3 rate in 1951 

6 
Sears, Roebuck stockholders may get a 
chance to buy about a million new 
shares of capital stock in th ympany. 
The mail-order concern will propose 
the 10% increase at its annual meeting 
this month. It hopes to add $50- 
million to its working funds that way. 

* 
Double vision: Two views on the use of 
polarizing materials to make glasses fot 
3-D movie fans are warri in two 
suits pending in Boston he first, 
filed in February, charg¢ Polaroid 
Corp. with violating two tents is- 
sued to Alvin M. Mark turned 
over to Depix Corp. of Brooklyn for 
their exclusive use in making polarized 
materials for 3-D glasses. ‘This week 
Polaroid countersued, charging Marks 
and Depix with infringement of four 
U.S. patents that it hold 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The consequences of “peace” in Korea now figure in all planning— 
personal and business. The official assumption in Washington is that this 
time a deal will be made. An end to the shooting won’t bring on anything 
like an end to all East-West differences. But it will take some of the steam 
out of the West’s rearmament program and thus is bound to have business 
repercussions. 

a 


First, the timing of an agreement. There’s no pat answer to be had. 
But the general feeling here seems to be that the Reds should be given until 
midsummer to show good faith—wind things up, or fight on. 

Now, what will it mean—on spending, taxes, the business outlook—if a 
settlement does come? 

a 


Officials say the arms buildup will go ahead. Their argument is that 
Korea is only one point of friction—that it won't solve basic issues. Thus, we 
must go right on building strength in the West. 

But odds are on the side of a letdown. Rearmament got its start with the 
Korean conflict. In Congress, and in much of the public mind, it’s Korea, not 
the underlying issues between the West and the East, that justifies the big 
spending and high taxes for defense. 

The letdown will be gradual, not all of a sudden. Commitments now on 
the books are huge. Some will be revised downward. But most won't. The 
change will show in future arms ordering—a tapering down. 


Will this touch off a sharp recession? Officials whom we interviewed say 
“No.” That’s the answer you would expect. Politics permit no other, as a 


matter of fact. But some pretty persuasive arguments are offered as to why 
any post-Korea slide will be moderate and temporary. 


Capital investment plans of industry are big. The point made here is 
that these projects are. tied legs to the Korean war than te prospects that 
long-term production demands will be high and that companies with the 
most efficient equipment will be best able to compete. 

Consumer intentions to buy also are high. The customers have money 
—and seem in a mood to spend, especially when prices are “right.” 

Government spending will continue high. It’s probably at its peak right 
now—about $70-billion yearly. That’s big. And a Korean “peace” wouldn’t 
shrink it materially for many months to come. 


Then, there’s the stimulant of lower taxes. The official position right 
now is that the excess-profits tax, scheduled to expire June 30, and individual 
income tax rates, which Reed’s bill would cut, should be retained at least 
until yearend. “Peace” would change that. Savings in the budget would 
about end the deficit and the Administration would go ahead and O.K. mid- 
gear tax relief. Taat would leave more spending money in the hands of 
business and individual consumers. 


An early business readjustment would be good, so argue some of 
President Eisenhower’s economic thinkers. Their point is simply this: 

An easing of the Korean boom is inevitable. Forecasts heretofore have 
been that the softness would show up late this year, then spread into next 
year. Politically, that would embarrass. The Congressional elections, off-year, 





Be 


local laws are-being enacted to require emer- 


gency lighting in the interest of public safety. 


WHAT IF SUDDENLY THE LIGHTS SHOULD FAIL 





Lives may be endangered and prop- 
erty damaged when lights fail. They 
do fail...often. For despite all 
precautions of utility companies, 
storms, floods, fires and accidents 
can interrupt normal supply of elec- 
tric current. Dependable, low cost 
protection is provided by Exide 
Lightguards— portable, self-con- 
tained, Exide Battery powered. Like 
larger Exide Emergency Lighting 
systems, they instantly and auto- 
matically take over when normal 
power sources fail. 


There are dependable Exide Batteries 
for every storage battery need. They 
provide economical battery power 
for battery-electric industrial trucks 
and mine haulage units. Railroads 
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BATTERIES 


“Exide” “LIGHTGUARD"” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 


use Exide Batteries for cranking 
diesel locomotives, for car lighting 
and air-conditioning, for powering 
signal and communication systems. 


Exide Batteries perform many vital 
tasks on ocean vessels and aircraft. 
They are used by telephone, tele- 
graph and cable companies . . . radio 
and television stations .. . electric 
utilities . . . hundred’ of other appli- 
cations. And on millions of cars, 
trucks, tractors and buses, they 
daily prove that “When it’s an 
Exide, you start.” 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS...1953 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 © Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





75 YEARS AGO we 


made our first small loan 


That was in 1878. 


Since then we have served millions 
of families who needed temporary 
money help. We have seen our busi- 
ness grow from one small office to a 
network of 578 branch offices from 
coast to coast. We have seen our 
service endorsed by social, ecgnomic’ 
and political leaders as essential to 
our society. 


Today, in these branch offices lo- 
cated in most of the principal cities 
of 29 states and the ten Canadian 
provinces, we provide our con- 
stantly expanding money service 
to more people than any other com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 


Serving the family ; MONEY WHEN YOU NEED iT 


~ StousEHOLD FINANCE 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
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come in 1954. Down-pressures now could take some of the dip out of the 
predicted slide by keeping the “readjustments” from bunching up. So the 
recession, when it does come, would be less severe than otherwise. 


Why the Russian change? What’s happening? You can only make 
guesses. Cracks in the Iron Curtain still are so small that only inklings get 
out. But the feeling here in Washington is that Malenkov isn’t nearly so 
strong as Stalin. His rule is contested from within. So, to strengthen himself 
at home, he wants to reduce the drains from without. As one official put it, 
a little boost in U.S.S.R. living standards could do much to strengthen 
the new Red boss. That means taking steel from guns and putting it into 
such everyday household items as furnaces, refrigerators, and sinks. 


Tariff protectionists think they have an edge. Their fight will come on 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements law, which Eisenhower wants 
continued “as is” for another year. 

The danger sign on imports is in the Tariff Commission. Eisenhower's 
latest appointment, ex-Representative Talbott of Conn., fits into the demands 
for more protection from imports. Talbott is no internationalist. 

Strengthening of the “peril point” policy is in prospect. That’s the 
proposal to give the Tariff Commission the absolute say on when an imported 
product threatens the life of a domestic competitor. 


Eisenhower plans a permanent industrial mobilization agency. That's 
clear in the plans for reorganization of NPA and ODM. 

ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization—will be retained. Its functions 
will be (1) ivory-tower thinking on what the future may demand, and (2) a 
check on the stockpile of strategic and critical materials. 


Wilson’s plan to abandon defense base-broadening is his own thinking. 
So far, he hasn’t cleared it with the White House. Neither has he talked it 
over with officials who would administer the reversed policy. The idea here- 
tofore has been to get as many contractors as possible, to spread out experi- 
ence and know-how. That’s costly, of course, as it holds down output of each 
producer. Wilson wants to concentrate, where unit costs would be the lowest. 
That would mean contract cancellations for “secondary” producers. Eisen- 
hower may veto this. Some advisers think he should. 


Authority to allocate materials for defense, due to expire June 30, will 
be extended. There’s little or no opposition to this in Congress. 
Other controls face tough going, even on a standby basis. Prospects 


are that authority to put ceilings on wages and prices and to regulate con- 
sumer and real estate credit won’t be revived after Apr. 30. 


Trouble over wage contracts tied to living costs is in the making. Since 
unions don’t want to take the pay cuts that go with lower living costs, they 
are beginning to push for a “freeze” of wage rates. Steel may give the tip on 
whether there’ll be a rash of strikes. It has no living cost escalator. And if 
steelworkers get a pay boost this summer, it will be hard for the unions with 
escalators to stand by their contracts. 
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Bankers Move In on Charge Credit 


@ For the banks, handling credit accounts for retailers 
can be a plus business—from 5% to 8% of the sales slip. 


@ To the retailer, it's a mixed blessing. It means less 
bookkeeping, no unpaid bills. Against this is the high cost. 


The fuller a man’s purse is, the less 
he seems to want to pay cash. And for 
better or worse, as the urge to say 
“Charge it’ grows, more and more 
companies are catering to that urge. 
The trend is expanding beyond con- 
cerns set up to deal mainly with one 
commodity—Travelers’ Club, Diners’ 
Club, and the like. Even the banks are 
moving into retailing. 

Basically, the bank charge account 
plan is a system whereby a bank handles 
the credit accounts for a group of mer- 
chants who have no credit departments. 
The bank collects a percentage of the 
total credit sales for its services. 
¢ Big Deal—Nobody knows just how 
many such plans are now in operation. 
An unofficial estimate, though, has it 
that there are 60 banks throughout 
the country that offer some sort of 
charge account service. 

One thing is sure: The plans are 
numerous enough to make both re- 
tailers and bankers take notice. Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. is going 
into the whole question at the annual 
meeting of its credit management di- 
vision to be held in Cleveland in early 
May. American Bankers Assn. mem- 
bers just gave it a workout at a panel 
discussion in Chicago. 

With total consumer credit at a 
hefty $23.5-billion at the end of Feb- 
ruary, it’s easy to understand the in- 
terest. Of this total, installment sales 
credit accounted for nearly $9.5-billion; 
charge accounts for another $4-billion. 
(Loans and service credit accounted for 
the other $10-billion.) 
¢ Variations—The plan operated by 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, Hempstead, N. Y., is typical 
of the basic operation. Stores that sign 
up with the bank get application blanks 
for their customers, whom the bank 
screens. If the customer's standing is 
O.K., he gets a credit card which is 
good at any of the member stores. 
When he buys an article, the merchant 
calls the bank to check his credit on 
any item over $5, sends the sales check 
to the bank. The bank enters the 
amount of the check—less 5%—to the 
merchant’s account. Periodically, the 
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bank sends a bill to the customer. 

Another plan is that of the County 
Bank & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J., 
tormerly Paterson Savings & Trust Co. 
(BW—Sep.23'50,p58). This bank, a 
pioneer in the field, issues scrip to cus- 
tomers, who use the scrip to pay for 
goods at member stores. Both Franklin 
and Paterson banks franchise their sys- 
tem to other banks. 
¢ Gains—Retailer members of the 
charge account plans gain a better com- 
petitive position. At the ABA ses- 
sion, James Duncan, First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Kalamazoo, re- 
ported that merchants who used First 
National’s plan had average sales in- 
creases of around 15% to 20%. As 
against regular credit departments, Dun- 
can pointed out that the stores had no 
money tied up in unpaid bills, since the 
bank credits the store immediately. 

For the banks, too, the plans can be 
a clear plus business. Duncan noted 
that 75% of the people who came to 
lirst National through its plan had had 
bank accounts elsewhere. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Neverthicless, bankers 
and retailers agree that the plan isn’t 
all roses. For one thing, there is some 
fecling that the 5%—sometimes 8%— 
discount charged to stores is a high 
price to pay for the service. 

John C. Biggins, vice-president of 
County Bank & ‘Trust, countered this 
argument at the ABA panel by citing 
NRDGA figures on the operating costs 
of credit services at large department 
stores. These, he said, ranged from 
15% to 4.5% of credit sales—and he 
insisted that department stores don’t 
include all costs in their calculations. 

A. L. Trotta, manager of NRDGA’s 
credit management division, makes the 
point in the March issue of Stores (an 
NRDGA publication) that a store runs 
some risk of giving up its “personal 
hold on the neighborhood customer.” 
It must defer to the bank’s judgment 
on who is to get how much credit. 
¢ Resources Needed—Both Arthur 
Roth, president of Franklin National 
Bank, and Biggins emphasized that the 
plan was not for every bank. They 
warned that any bank considering a 


charge account service had a huge edu 
cational job on its hands to get cus 
tomers and merchants to use it prope rly 

A bank would be lucky to show a 
profit after two or three years. Roth 
cited his own experience. In the first ex 
perimental months—from June through 
December, 1951—his operation showed 
a net profit of $2,000. In 1952 the 
bank went after all kinds of retail ac 
counts, wound up with a loss of $13 
194. It hopes to break even in 1953 

To set up a plan, Roth figured, a 
bank should have at least $25-million in 
total resources; it needs a trading area 
of at least 200,000 population 

Vringe residential areas or suburban 
shopping centers are the best bets for 
a successful plan, the panel con luded 
In bigger cities, a bank might be on 
the spot if it directed business to th 
smaller stores and away from its own 
big-store clients. 
¢ Snags—On top of the other problem: 
a legal complication developed a week 
or so ago. Franklin National and_ its 
Chargeplan Corp., which licenses other 
banks to use the Franklin system 
brought suit against Northwestern Na 
tional Bank in Philadelphia, Charge 
Account Credit Corp., Rockville Cen 
tre, N. Y., and William J. Boyle, who 
heads Charge Account Credit, a private 
company that helps banks set up plan: 
Franklin National claims that Boyle 
who was an officer in Franklin befor 
he set up his own company—was in 
fringing on Chargeplan’s rights in using 
the Chargeplan form. This form is a 
copyrighted combination of sales ticket 
and sales draft. Boyle argues that the 
form is a negotiable instrument and 
can’t be copyrighted 
©On the Bandwagon—Meanwhile, 
companies outside the banking field 
proper are bidding for the credit busi- 
ness. National Credit Card, Inc., Port 
land, Ore., issues a credit card to cover 
everything from hotels to hair dressing 
establishments. A similar concern i 
Master Charge, started about a 
ago in Los Angeles, which has around 


yCal 


30,000 cardholders, 996 business estab 
lishments among its m¢ mbers. 
One of the latest comers is Charg 


Svstem, Inc., in Detroit. Here the la 
bor is split three ways. Charge System 
organizes the plan for businesses, pro 
fessional men, and the like. A bank 
handles the merchant's sales check—os 
the doctor’s bill—and Remington Rand 
takes care of. the monthly billings to 
the customers. 
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POWER!— it keeps the wheels rolling! The most important power in any 
successful business is healthy, happy “MAN” power. Do you give regular and 
proportionate attention to maintaining it? In-plant feeding today can be a 
real “morale” builder and it is the responsiblity of management to do it well. 
We have developed a plan, “New Ideas for Efficient In-Plant Feeding”, to aid 
you in providing tasty, low-cost meals with high protein nutrition. The plan 
is sound — developed in facilities similar to yours and market-tested by typical 
in-plant feeders. Write for this FREE book today—on your firm letterhead 
please. Your cafeteria manager will welcome it—and we are confident it will 
help generate more power——for your people. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 


3520 SOUTH MORGAN STREET - CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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EATEN IN MIAMI, where a housewife can buy a frozen Arnold loaf—as fresh as when it 
left New York. When she defrosts the loaf, it tastes like it’s only five hours old. 


Boon for the Bakers 


freezing warehouse. Next it is sold 

perhaps wecks later—to subdistributors, 
route delivery companies, which in 
turn sell the loaves to retailers. ‘The re 
tailers drop the bread into frozen food 
display chests. If they are short of 
freezer space, or if their customers are 
wary about buying frozen bread, the 
retailers allow the bread to defrost. De- 
frosting takes three or four hours. 

¢ Eaten in Miami—After the bread has 
defrosted, it begins what amounts to 
the fifth hour of its life. This makes it 
entircly possible for a Miami family to 
cat the equivalent of five- or six-hour 
old bread that has been baked in New 
York, davs—or wecks—before. What's 
more, this bread will have a longer 
breadbox life than regular bread: Ar- 
nold figures that in areas much closer 
to New York than Florida, its regular, 
unfrozen bread often reaches the table 
from 24 to 48 hours after it has been 
baked. 

¢ Boon to Bakers—Even if the consum 
cr decides he prefers to buy his bread 
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unfrozen, there are several aspects of 
distributing bread—frozen—that could 
affect the entire baking industry. In 
fact, the word in the industry is that 
commercial bakers all over the country 
are watching the Armold operation with 
more than casual interest. And here is 
why 

Stale returns are very costly to bak- 
ers, distributors, and consumers. The 
trade paper, Baking Industries, esti- 
mates that returns in 1952 reached 
4.1% of the breadgoods baked in com- 
mercial ovens—that the average whole 
saler's fleet of 23 trucks brings back 
$42,000 worth of baked goods in a vear. 
The baker who finds a way to cut his 
loss by an appreciable amount will be 
able to cut prices or show higher earn 
ings—perhaps both. 
¢ Unpredictable—The perishable qual 
itv of bread makes it almost impossible 
for bakers to prepare, economically, for 
anvthing but an average market. If 
there is a surprise jump in demand, 
many possible sales are lost. If there is 





If you can’t get 
PRODUCTION 


... get 
AUTOMATION 


Get more from what you've got! 
Use automation to cut down 
manual transfers from machine 
to machine, process to process. 
Use your men on profitable pro- 
duction tasks where skills pay off, 


In many plants and many indus- 
tries, we have designed, engineer- 
ed and built automatic handling 
systems that have solved man- 
power problems, increased pro- 
duction, raised product quality, 
lowered costs. 


Our engineering ability and 
production understanding can 
equip you with production's 
newest, most important tech- 
nique—automation. Call im the 
MHS engineer! 


Mechanical Uf 


Handling 
om Cyatwves, Soe 


fe es me eee oe 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd., Torento 
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INDUSTRY 
UNIQUE | 


ADVANTAGES 


Looking for a new plant site? 


More and more industries are 
moving to Long Beach, South- 
ern California’s ideal industrial 
community. 


In the Long Beach indus- 
trial area your firm will find: 
@more plant capacity per 

dollar invested. 


@a large and dependable 
labor supply. 


@ ideal living and working 
conditions. 


@ low-cost utilities and low 
municipal taxes. 


@complete transportation 
facilities by air, rail, truck 
and ocean. 


Write today for free, complete 
information. Naturally, all in- 
quiries are confidential. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
200-H East Ocean Bivd 


Long Beach 2, Calif 
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BAKED IN NEW YORK, bread is ready for wrapping at Arnold Bakers’ Port Chester 
bakery. It’s frozen solid less than four hours after baking. Then, maybe weeks later, it's... 


Now It's Frozen Bread: a 


Nobody wants stale bread, and when 
loaves go unsold at wholesale or re 
tail level, they travel right up the line 
of distribution they had come down a 
few hours before—back to the 
that baked them. ‘The this 
wasted clevator ride is generally swal 
lowed whole by the bakery, and even 
tually passed on to the consumer in 
higher bread prices. 

Amold Bakers, Inc., of Port Ches 
ter, N. Y., thinks it may have a solution 
to the stale return problem. This 
week it announced the start of mass 
distribution of frozen bread 
¢ Warm Reception—Amold’s scheme 
is hardly a state secret. For several 
months it has been shipping refriger 
ator truckloads of frozen bread and 
rolls to points as distant as Florida. 
It has also been test marketing frozen 
bread in Brooklyn and on Long Island, 
where Arnold salesmen could watch 
consumer reaction. 

Ihe reaction was so positive that 
stale returns were virtually climinated. 


company 
cost of 


That led to the go-ahead decision 
Irom now on, an increasing p 
of Amold’s daily output will be 
right after it’s been baked 

e Baked in New York—A typical Ar 
nold operation, say a batch of bread 
headed for the Miami (Fla.) market, 
works like this: The bread con 
ventionally baked and wrapped in At 
nold’s one plant, which is in Port 
Chester, just north of New York City 
Next the batch is trucked to a freezing 
warchouse in the Bronx, 
away. When it first go ito the 

SI freezing room, it ha 
of the ovens for only thi 
hours. Once frozen, it’s st in the 
same warehouse at around 5] Anc 
there it may sit freshly baked f ecks 
if necessary, until an order 
on it. 

When the order for the batc] 
in from Arnold’s wholesaler in Florida 
a contracting carrier haul ff in a 
refrigerator truck. Upon arrival, the 
bread is transferred to the 
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How Oxygen...and LINDE SERVICE” 


FOR ONE STEEL 
COMPANY 


“Burning the unburnable”’ was 
the problem that faced producers 
of stainless steel. This steel resisted 
scarfing and cutting—even with the 
intense heat of the oxy-acetylene 
flame. 

Doing this work by mechanical 
methods meant sky-high costs. But 
that looked like the only answer— 
until LinpE Service took a hand 
with the problem. 

Working in the laboratory and in 
the field, LinDE engineers developed 
powder cutting and scarfing. By 
adding powdered metal to the oxy- 


gen flame, stainless steel was scarfed 
LINDE SERVICE IN ACTION! Powder cutting is saving this company alone 
over $700,000 per year in the production of stainless steel. And they're making 
a better product. 

This is but one example of how Linpe customers are saving millions of 
dollars each year through Linpe Service. If you use oxygen, let us tell you 
how Linpe SERVICE can save you time and money, too. 


and cut with ease and speed. 


* LINDE SERVICE is the unique combination of re- 

search, engineering, and over 40 years of accumu- 
lated know-how that is helping LINDE customers save 
money and improve production in their uses of oxygen 
and oxy-acetylene processes. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [qa New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 
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have found a real friend in 
Motorola 2-way radio! In- 
stant Motorola communica- 
tions makes most jobs easier 
by eliminating waste motion. 
It gives supervisors flick-of-a- 
switch co-ordination in every 
operation. 

Thompson Products, Inc., 
of Cleveland, found that fork- 
lift truck efficiency jumped 


bess] 


Mail Coupon 
Today for 
the Complete 
Motorola 
2-Way Radio 
Story! 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. 22866-BW 
Chicago 51, Illinois 











Motorola 2-Way Radio 


Improves Service, 
Triples Truck Output* 


from a low of 20% to an aver- 
age of 92% when Motorola 
2-way radios were installed. 
More efficiently applied man- 
hours paid for Motorola equip- 
ment in six months! 

Motorola is immediately 
available and ready to do a 
terrific job for you. Write to- 
day for all the facts about this 
rugged, reliable communica- 
tions tool! 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd.. Toronto, Canada 


*Rush me the complete story about Motorola 2-way radio, the communications 
system that cuts costs and increases efficiency in scores of industrial operations. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
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“ .. they figure that fresher 
bread is a solid sales argu- 
ment...” 

FROZEN BREAD starts on p. 44 


a sudden dip in demand, the stalk 
loaves come home to roost by the truck 
load. Of course, an experienced baker 
usually can anticipate these swings, 
but there’s still no outlet, for example, 
for a retailer’s big stock of bread and 
rolls when a summer weekend of rain 
washes out thousands of family picnics. 

Arnold figures that the costly effects 

of such unpredictables would be elim 
inated if the retailer held part of his 
stock frozen, and if his immediate sup- 
plier held a large inventory frozen, ready 
to be delivered around the route to 
meet unusual demands. 
e Savings—I'rozen bread ha 
other ideas in the minds of Armold 
executives. Vice-president J. Dudley 
Calhoun talks about the possible effect 
of frozen bread on labor costs. Arnold 
is currently on a costly six-day week. 
Also, bakers regularly work Sundays 
and holidays, sometimes nights. Cal 
houn savs that frozen bread could 
change all that, make baking a five-day, 
morning and afternoon industr 

Amold’s young traffic manager, Wil 
liam Sorensen, points to another advan 
tage. He says he'll have to ship less 
often to distant points. The shipments 
will be larger, and if they're shipped 
far enough in advance, there'll be no 
worry about weather or trafh« Fur 
thermore, if retailers hold a frozen in 
ventory, route deliverymen will be able 
to reduce their number of trip 
¢ Slow but Fairly Sure—Roland Casey, 
Armold’s sales manager, looks for big 
new markets when frozen bread really 
gets going. Without building another 
plant, he hopes to be able to spread 
into areas where Arnold is now virtually 
unknown. He and other officials think 
there’s a good market for a premium 
bread (Arnold sells for 6¢ a loaf over 
most commercial breads). 

The Arnold officials, however, are 
well aware that the shift to frozen 
bread must necessarily be slow. They 
see two major obstacles. First, freezer 
or rented freezer space will cost whole 
salers and retailers money, Arnold 
will have to sell the idea of long-range 
savings through fewer stale returns and 
increased volume. Secondly, the house 
wife will have to be educated to the idea 
of using frozen bread. 

While the people at Arnold know 
that they are going to have no easy time 
putting this idea across to the house- 
wives, they are optimistic. They figure 
that fresher bread, maybe for less 
money eventually, is a solid sales argu- 
ment. 
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FINANCIAL 1952 
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1951 
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NET INCOME 24,.724A11 2 
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Low-cost, low-upkeep cabinets 
of easy-to-use fir plywood 
meet your exact space needs 


Durasitity, low-upkeep and conveni- 
ence of custom construction are just a 
few of the advantages of fir plywood 
cabinets and fixtures. 

Plywood helps you build faster—at 
lower in-place costs. Large panels speed 
work, simplify framing. Low cost fir 
plywood is easy to work with ordinary 
tools . . . won't chip, split or puncture. 
Easy to finish, too. It’s factory-seasoned, 
dimensionally stable, true in size. For 
Basic Plywood Catalog or other data, 
write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Fir fe trad) 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 


Fir plywood is made in two 

types 1. Interior-type = ) wa XT- dial 
door and structural uses; 

terior-type for uses ee ‘te 

water or weather. EXT-DFPA on 


panel edge means 100% water- IM) 
proof give. Grades within each 


type meet exact vse needs. 

PlyPanel is the versatile “one- ny h F| 
side” grade of Interior-ty 
Use it for cabinets, lockers, 


indoor jobs where only one side OFPA INSPE 
of the panel will be in view. 


There's a type and grade of fir plywood for every use 
48 





INFRARED COOKING, says Sears, Roebuck, is faster and cleaner. Its new Kenmore 


range features the industry's first infrared, stovetop heating unit. 


Infrared on the Front Burner 


The pot-watching hous von’t 
have long to wait for the water to boil 
on this stove, says Sears, Rocbuck & 
Co. _ It’s the new Kenm electric 
range that Scars introduced in retail 
outlets this weck. It is radiant heat 
ing that brings it to a boil fast—heat 
of infrared rays from a 1,550-watt lamp 
that Sears inserted in place of one of 
the four conventional electric burners 

Infrared heat has been used in broil 
ers for some time, but this is the first 
time the market has seen a range with 
an infrared source that you can set 
a pot on. The extra-tough lamp (left) 
needed for the purpose was developed 
by Sylvania Electric Produ Inc.; 
night now all of these lamps are going 
to Sears. 

The stove will be offered by mail 

COOKING LAMPS are readied for in- order in June. ‘The price at retail will 
stallation at Sears’ subsidiary, Newark Stove. be $399.95. 
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parking meter should take on an adver- 
tising function. One of these is the 
money the city collects for its fran- 
chises. This averages $1 per month 
per meter in the smaller cities, $1.50 
in larger cities. ‘To sugarcoat the pill 
for esthetic-minded citizens, about 
15% of the space is usually reserved 
for public-service ads, civic slogans, and 
the like. More cities have turned down 
meter ads than have accepted them. 

¢ Costly Medium—Advertisers’ apathy 
is explainable on two grounds. First, 
there aren’t enough markets covered yet 
to give the really big advertisers the 
kind of coverage they want. Second, 
the devices are expensive, the plates are 
expensive (the advertiser pavs for these 
as well as for space rates). City Meter- 
Ad’s rates run from $900 for a three- 
month medium display to $27,000 for 
a year’s display of 1,000 plates. 

Most companies promoting meter ad- 
vertisements have had to struggle to 
get a device sturdy enough to stand up 
to the propensity of urchins to twist 
and break them. Meter-Ad Corp. is 
pushing its top-of-meter sign holder, 
has come up with a clamp that it 
hopes will overcome the aversion of 
city engineers to drilling holes in meter 
heads. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Store profits in 1952 were up a shade 
over 1951’s 19-year low, according to 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
Department stores increased final net 
profits from 2.1% to 2.3% of sales. 

° 


General Electric has announced $13 to 
$15 cuts on its electric blanket line; 
the twin-bed blanket, for instance, 
dropped from $54.95 to $39.95. The 
reason: more efficient production 
methods. At the same time GE. boosted 
light bulb prices an average of 8.8%; 
its 60-watt bulb went from 14¢ to 16¢. 
The reason in this case: higher labor 
and material costs. 
e 
Smaller advertising agencies (billings 
under $5-million a year) and_ their 
problems were discussed at an open 
forum held by the League of Adver- 
tising Agencies. ‘The question: Can 
the smaller agency stay in business 
(BW—Dec.6'52,p43) and grow? The 
consensus was they can by kceping 
a numbcr of small or middle-sized 
accounts that don’t run overhead costs 
too high. 
© 

New York Herald Tribune stepped out 
in a revamped format this week. Pages 
are an inch narrower for casier han- 
dling (saves paper, too); headlines and 
captions are shorter for faster reading. 
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Invisible part in the 
“watch of railroad accuracy” 


Since 1892 the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany at Lancaster, Pa. has been produc- 
ing the “Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” 
Hamilton craftsmen have had to com- 
bine millions of parts, each one perfect. 
The slightest fiaw would destroy the 
accuracy for which Hamilton is famous. 


In a sense, U.S. F. & G. has become 
one of these parts—an invisible part—of 
each of the millions of Hamilton watches 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


helping keep America on time. For many 
years U.S. F. & G. has been providing 
various bonding and insurance coverages 
to contribute to the smooth operation 


of the company. 


Whether you produce precision instru- 
ments or simply use them; sell goods or 
services; own your home or business; no 
matter what you do, there are U.S. F.&G 


coverages to meet your need, 


. there's one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer 


6F.&6. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 
FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, 7/oronto 





Another First from PHILCO 


a Sensational New Thermo-Cool 


AIR CONDITIONER 


- ... COOLS'on Hot Days! 
> g-.. HEATS on Cool Days! 


Again, Philco leadership brings you a 
sensational development ! Here, for 1953, 
is the new Thermo-Cool Air Conditioner 
that cools or heats the air. Its secret is a 
reverse cycle system—not mere heating 
coils of limited wattage. Thus in chilly 
weather you get more than twice the 
ethciency of portable electric heaters. 


Available with “4 H.P. unit (Philco 86-J) 
or 1 H.P. (Philco 106-J). Cabinets in 
Mahogany finish or Arctic Dawn color 
styling. Five year warranty, 


True Automatic Temperature Control 
CONSTANT COMFORT—DAY OR NIGHT! 


Ask about it before you buy ! Far more 
than a mere thermostatic switch, 
\nh fd lew Philco’s system regulates cooling with- 
\\ <\is out shutting the unit off. As a result it 
sy ~ = never overcools the room if outside 
temperature drops, yet at all times wrings 
There is a 1953 Air Conditioner out moisture and circulates the air. 
for any size room, large or small. 


F rt i LC O ..+ World’s Largest Selling Room 
Air Conditioners for 16 Straight Years 
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ADVERTISING SPACE on sparking 


meters gets a new tryout in Philadelphia. 


Parking Meter Ads 


Latest medium to catch 
the aciman’s eye isn't proving 
too popular with either city 
fathers or big advertisers. 


Admen, in their eternal hunt for new 
outdoor media, have for mec vears 
cyed the parking meter 1 possible 
way to spread the story of their wares. 
One of the pioneers in parking meter 
advertising—City Metcr-Ad Corp.—now 
has a franchise with Phi Iphia, is 
ready to give the medi picture, 
above) its first big-city workout 
¢ Hurdles—Il'or the last fou i om 
petition to sell the meter n adver 
tising medium has been sharp. City 
Meter-Ad has at least two major com 
petitors—Charles Brown Display: Inc., 
and Meter-Ad Corp. of Am 1. They, 
and others in the field, have found the 
going rough. In addition to competi 
tion among themsclves, thev have had 
to hurdle several other obstack 

¢ (Ypposition from the city fathers 
on the grounds that the m is a 
trafic device and should be used for 
this purpose only; also on the ground 
that city property shouldn't be used for 
advertising purposes 

e Skepticism on the 
advertisers. 

e Vandalism—and th 
problems that it poses. 
¢ Resistance—Proponents hold out 
some luring reasons, however, why the 


iechanical 
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Serving Commerce 
Around the World 


In Latin America, Europe, the Far East...in every important center 
of world trade, Bank of America credit facilities serve commerce and 
industry. You, too, can take advantage of this bank’s wealth of exper- 
ience and extensive on-the-spot facilities. For information, write Bank 
of America, International Banking Department, 304 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST A"2 ASSOCIATION 


eeee 0 Bank of America icra member of the Fadiral Preserve Systins ade Frdsrak Dipout Sraurante Corp stipes 


Bank of America has International Banking Departments in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre 
sentatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of 
America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1063, SANK OF AMERICA 








Have Bond Prices Hit Bottom? 


e The Rate—Corporate financing 
cials are wrestling with a diametrically 
opposite set of worries 


Two spectacular fiscal sights greeted 
investors and corporate officers last 
week. 

¢ Nineteen-year 24% Treasury 
bonds were available in the open mar- 
ket at the lowest point in the cight- 
year history of this particular issue. 
That’s some six points under par, a 
2.79% yield basis. Yet there were 
few takers. 

e As prime a credit risk as Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. had to offer in- 
vestors a return of 3.56% in order to 
insure successful public sale of $200- 
million of 25-year new-money deben- 
tures. 

Neither sight did anything to ease 


52 


the worries of the investors and officers 
over money market trends. Rather, 
the developments added to the con 
cern of both groups, though for quite 
different reasons. 

e The Price—Here ave the questions 
that had investors scratching their 
heads: 

Is the serious slump in bond prices 
(BW—Mar.28'53,p149) getting close 
to bottom? Are yields up far enough 
to justify investing money that has 
been held out for a long time waiting 
for attractive levels? Or, is it still too 
carly for aggressive buying? Will vields 
climb still higher, and prices fall still 
lower? 


offi- 


Was last week just one more leg, 
and not the last lap, in the upward 
climb of money rates? If long-con 
templated financing plans aren’t con 
summated now, will it mean that new 
money needs may force a company into 
the new issues market later, at a time 
when it is less attractive? Or is it 
smarter to wait a while, in the hope 
of borrowing later at lower interest cost? 
¢ Enigma—Both sets of questions were 
still unanswerable this week. Any claims 
of inside knowledge should be taken 
with a grain of salt. “Informed’’ guesses 
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FACTS FROM THE 1952 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


LION OIL COMPANY 


Continuing a Story of Progress—The 
year 1952 was another successful one for 
Lion Oil Company despite a decline in net 
earnings from the previous year. Sales and 
operating revenues were higher. Construc- 
tion was begun on two major expansion 
projects which are expected to increase sales 
and profits materially when completed. 


Petroleum—A refinery extension, begun 
during 1952, will add new units at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. These units, when put 
into operation in the third quarter of 1953, 
will permit an increase of 50°, in the volume m 
of gasoline manufactured with about the ZO 
same crude oil thruput. ae e PG pcs 

Search for new reserves of crude oil and in \ lf -P E T R OL E U M . 
natural gas resulted in eight new discoveries. Uh = ae —— — f- , 
Drilling scheduled for 1953 includes wells 
on leases in West Texas, Julesburg Basin 
in Colorado, and Williston Basin in North 





1951 
$25,517,316 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1952 
Net Working Capital (Stated)—Dec. 31 $26,207,331 


Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 

Chemical—In May, construction of a 
chemical plant near New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, was begun. Estimated cost is $31,000,- 
000. This facility, which is scheduled for 


completion during the second quarter of 
1954, will increase Lion’s nitrogen produc- 


ing capacity slightly more than 50%. This 
expenditure will bring the Company’s in- 
vestment in the field of petrochemicals 
about in balance with that of oil operations. 

The Company sold 400,000 additional 
shares of common stock and $15,000,000 


Current Ratio 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 


Number of Stockholders 
Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 
Number of Producing Wells (net) 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 
Total Refined Oil Sales— Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 


3.33 
$74,930,620 
$91,739,829 


3,090,884 
16,111 
$ 5,781,744 


818 
7,713,422 
7,931,703 

368,091,487 
163,449 
2,623 


3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
11,791 
$4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 
$10,968,405 


Annual Payroll $12,040,271 








principal amount of Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures in May 1952 for a net cash considera- 
tion of $30,127,556. That amount was set 
aside to finance construction of the new 
chemical plant. 

Earnings and Dividends—Net earnings, 
which are shown in the condensed earnings 
statement below, declined principally be- 
cause of materially higher costs of finding 
oil, and lower refined oil prices. 

Cash dividends at the rate of $2 per share, 
aggregating $5,781,744, were paid during 
the year. That sum was 56.6% of the net 
earnings for 1952. 














CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 
Sales and Operating Revenues 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 


Net Income 
* Based on 3,090,884 shares outstanding at end of 1952 
** Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 


Per Shore* 
$28.67 
23.32 
5.35 
2.05 
$ 3.30 


Per Share** 
~ $32.13 13 
25.09 
7.04 
2.67 

$ 4.37 


Amount 
$86,4 466, 609 
67,525,583 
18,941,026 
7,190,000 
$11,751,026 


Amount 
$ 88,625,282 
72,082,857 
16,542,425 
6,331,000 


$10,211,425 For 1952 Annual Report, 


write Public Relations Dept., 
804 Lion Oil Building, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 

















What happened on Wednesday? 


Twenty minutes on Monday ...a half-hour Wednesday 
morning and the seeond shift down for an hour 

the same night. ... A lot of things can happen toa 
complicated assembly line, but this Wednesday 

some 200 man-hours were lost because a 60¢ part 
wasn't coming through fast enough, 

The trouble was that the press department had to 
run schedules too close to the deadline for comfort. 
Equipment producing near maximum performance left 
no cushion for delays. 

One extra press added to the line — or perhaps a 
replacement of some units with more productive 
equipment — will add a comfortable time margin to 





production schedules and save more dollars of 
stand-by time than the press costs. You'll find the right 
answer to problems like this plus the 
finest engineering attention at 
Clearing Machine Corporation. 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING PRESSES 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION + 6499 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION—HAmiLTON, OHIO 
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can be made, but they could easily be 
just as wrong as any wild stabs by out- 
siders. 

Too much depends on the private 
thoughts of the U.S. Treasurn BW- 
Mar.28’53,p80). The ‘Treasury's han- 
dling of its own financing problems in 
the months ahead will pretty much de- 
cide what return investors will get on 
bond purchases, and what corporations 
will have to pay for both short-term 
bank loans and long-term public bor- 
rowings. 

Any economics primer will show the 
whole structure of the national moncy 
rate is built on the vields available from 
government bonds. When these yields 
slip or rise appreciably, the shock is 
felt by every seeker of investment dol 
lars; bank loan rates, municipal and cor 
porate security markets and underwrit 
crs, commercial paper markets are all 
affected. 
¢ Some Light—Still, ther ne bit of 
ciearing visible in today’ idy skies 
In the next six weeks, two decisions 
mav well remove much of the uncer- 
tainty over the scope, and the rates, 
of some expected near-term ‘lreasury 
financing. 

The first, and more revealing, deci- 
sion is expected soon, perhaps next 
week. It concerns a new long-term is- 
sue, specially tailored by the ‘Treasury 
to further its announced policy of shift- 
ing the government debt away from 
short-term obligations. “Inside dope” 
has it that this offering will comprise 
$1.5-billion—or perhaps as much as 
$2-billion—of 30-year bonds carrying a 
34% rate. Such an issue would have 
two purposes: 

For one thing, officials hope it would 
absorb something like $1-billion, which 
they figure is being held for satisfactory 
yields from governments by such in- 
stitutional investors as the life insurance 
companies, savings banks, and that fast- 
est-growing investment group of all, 
the pension funds (BW —Mar.21’53, 
pl28). 

Some people figure that the Treasury 
is over-optimistic. They figure that, 
with many other borrowers prepared to 
pay considerably higher rates, it is un- 
likely that the big investors have as 
much as $1-billion earmarked for ‘lreas- 
ury paper, even if the yicld satisfac- 
tory.” 

Still, the Treasury didn’t pick its 
$l-billion figure out of the air. For 
wecks, its officials have been conferring 
with the big institutional investors, and 
with commercial and investment bank- 
ers. 'rom these talks came the figure, 
along with the decisions on the life of 
the contemplated issue, and the size of 
its coupon. 
e...and Maturities—The second pur- 
pose of the 30-year 34s would be to 
attract the holders of the $1.1-billion 
of wartime F and G bonds that mature 
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The 
Bellows 


IR MOTO 


is now available 
with your choice 
of built-in valve 
arrangements 


N DESIGNING for pneumatic operation of equipment, 
I the air engineer can now choose the method of valv- 
ing he prefers — and still have all the advantages of 
integral valve and cylinder construction. 


The Bellows Air Motor — the only air cylinder with 
an integral valye—proven in over 150,000 installations 
—is now available with a range of built-in valve 
controls that offers the engineer every latitude in 
pneumatic design. 

If he prefers to use momentary contact low voltage 
control, standard or explosion-proof, Bellows has it. If 
he prefers 110 volt maintained contact for interlock 


> 

| , 
i Bae 

o 


The Built-in 
<4 Maintained Pressure 
Air Operated Valve 


The Built-in 
110-Volt 
Maintained Contact Valve 


=a. 


<The Bellows Air Motor 
with the Built-in 
Electroaire 
Low Voltage, 
Momentary Contact Valve 


= 


The Built-in 
Manually 
Controlled » 

Valve 


The Built-in 
“Momentary Exhaust 
Air Operated Valve 


with established electrical circuits, Bellows has it. If 
he prefers to control his pneumatic circuits manually, 
Bellows has it. Or should his designs call for full pneu 
matically controlled operations, Bellows offers a choice 
of two control systems. 


Basic to all valving arrangements is the time-proven 
Bellows four-way directional slide valve with its inte- 
gral controls for regulation of piston rod speed. Basic, 
too, is the single air connection which may be flexible 
hose, and which does away with multiple piping. 
It is in the methods used to shift the directional slide 
valve that this new flexibility in air control becomes 
so apparent. 


All Bellows Air Motors, with any integral valve 
control, are available in five bore sizes: 114”, 154", 
24”, 3%” and 412” and in stroke lengths up co 48”, 
A wide range of mounting styles further adds to the 
flexibility of this compact, self-contained power unit. 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


Bellows “‘Controlled-Air-Power” for Faster, Safer, Better Production 
692A 





: this year. Treasury officials are confi 
DOLLARS GO FARTHER WHEN YOU dent that their seupned i uc can cap 


ture a good part of that money, and 


Free those captive inventory thus save the government from a heavy 
uce nve ory dollars . . . make hose lines cash outlay. 

right in your plant with Aero- e The Second Decision—\When the 

quip Matched Hose and Fit- dust has settled from the 3( ir deci- 

tings. An ematingly small sion, a second announcement is ex- 


pected, probably in mid-Ma Chis one 
supply of bulk stock meets will concern the ‘Treasur plan for 


practically all requirements. soaking up two important maturities 
the following month: $5-billion 14% 
certificates falling due June |, and the 
$725-million 2% tax-exempt bonds that 
the Treasury has called for payment 
June 15. 
It is now reported that th 

will offer a combination of short-term 
and intermediate-term issues to sop up 
the maturities. The offer is expected to 
follow the lines of the February offer- 
ing for a large maturing issue of cer- 


- tificates and a five-year, 10-month short- 
h term issue with the interest rate geared 
to market conditions at the time of 
issue, 
e Mutable—There’s nothing final at all 
> ee about cither of the “de that 


have reportedly been mad pecially 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES o- Detachable, Reusable Fittings on the 30-vear issu Ihe Secretary of 


the ‘Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 


MATCHED FOR GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE may still rule against it on the grounds 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN | that long-term money ma heaper 
later in the year. And even if the issue 
comes through on schedul terms 
may be changed from th reported 
now. This possibility holds good de- 
spite the fact that W. Randolph Bur- 
gess—Humphrey’s specialist on debt 
refunding—is favorably disposed toward 
the present terms. 

Generally, the Wall Street bond 


sues 7 reso ae crowd thinks that the odds favor the 
Red f S ae appearance of new 30-vear l'reas- 

i SS oe! uries, and new T5-year in the 

ruc Re es Pe months ahead. So, the ison, out- 


standing long-term issues may drop a 


‘ ai : ! + before they hit bottom. 
ently awarded $99,233 to a railroad bit further 
A jury recently awarded $ “ Outstanding Victory 24s might sell at 


for damages to one of its Diesel traine caused by a grade a. 90% of par, four points or so below 
crossing collision with a truck. Flames from the truck a their level carly this week. 
spread to the train and caused serious damage for which ay ¢ Slight Rise—It is important to bear in 


the trucking company was held liable. ae mind that Humphrey isn't trying to 
¥e sweeten government bond yields un- 


This “man bites dog’’ episode is far from unique. It indi- "yh duly. What he wants is the right price 
cates the need for periodic re-examination of the adequacy ap at the moment—one that would permit 
of your PROPERTY DAMAGE liability coverage. Limits may be 5° the new issue to rise slightly above par— 


the price at which it was sold originally. 


af Even if the Treasury does offer 30 
J & H experts can help you with this or any other phase of a year 34s and 15-year 3s in the next few 
your business insurance program. a9 months, that doesn’t mean that subse- 

quent long-term offerings need carry 


similar terms. Humphrey and Burgess 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS i want their financing to go over with a 
ra bang, but they aren’t going to give any- 

INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS cs att ansie Phar tee of cock edieainn 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 4 will be tailored to the market at the 

63 WALL STREET +» NEW YORK 5 e time. Both realize that the present 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Las Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia <> furious corporate demand for money 
Pittsbureh + Buffale + Seattle > Vancouver - Winnipeg * Montreal + Toronto - Havana 2 won’t continue forever. When the 


chance comes to shave rates, they’d be 
quick to do it, if it suits their plans. 


substantially increased at modest cost. 
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THOUGHTS at 4 A. M. 


It’s four o’clock in the morning, and 
all the world’s asleep. 

But one man’s head shifts upon his 
pillow. He hears the plaintive whistle of a 
train in the distance, and the murmur of 
the wind in the trees. They seem to echo 
his thoughts. 

Thoughts that will not let him sleep 

“What will happen to Janie and the 
children if anything happens to me? How 
can I be sure they'll be secure?” 

His mind flashes back to the terrify- 
ing moment a week ago when a truck shot 
out of a side road without warning. If he 
hadn't been able to swerve his car just in 
the nick of time... what then? 

“Am I getting morbid,” he wonders, 
“or just realistic? Anyway, it’s time I 
stopped thinking about my family’s future 
and started doing something about it!” 


What can he do? 


There are millions of family men 
among the 5,500,000 members of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who 


war or peace, fire or flood...life insurance 
is every man’s “best buy.” 

They also realize that the dollars they 
pay in premiums do more than just pro- 
vide protection for their families...because 
these dollars contribute in large measure 
to the overall security of their country. 

While earning interest for the mem- 
bers of The Society, these premium-dollars 
finance scores of industries, railroads, and 
homes; he!p maintain millions of people 


on payrolls, contribute to the highest liv- 
ing standards known to man 


Whether you are interested in figures 
or not, The Equitable’s 1952 
statement testifies to 
life insurance as the basic means of pro 
tecting one’s family and one’s self, 


financial 


America’s faith in 


So, to the sleepless man in the picture 
above we say, “To be sure family 
will be secure, call your Equitable repre- 
sentative today.” 


your 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
*Bonds and Stocks 
Government obligations. § 

Dominion of Canada obligations 
Public utility bonds. . 

Rallroad obligations 

Industrial obligations 

Other bonds 

Preferred and guaranteed stocks 
Common stocks 


>. 
2 
>. 


nner 
orwSenneo 


Mortgages and Reali Estate 
Residential and Sener mtges. 
Farm mortgage 
Home & brane y office bulidings 
Housing deve _— yments and other 

real esta 


= 
= own 


~ 


~~_ 


Other Assets 


Cash sees ‘ 
Transportation equipme nt oe , ’ { 
Loans to policyholders ( 
Premiums in process of collec- 


wveeeanes 
eyeeeeees 


— 
“we 


2.4 


tion 


( 0.8) 


OBLIGATIO 
Policyhoiders’ Funds 
To cover future payments under 
annuit c 
180 
Held on deposit for policyth« 
ers and beneficiaries 370 
Dividends and annuities left or 
deposit with the Society 
interest e811 
Policy claims in process 
payment 33 365 
Premiums paid in advance y 
policyholders aA 369 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders ] 
Allotted as divider rr for dis 
trivution during 1059 ae 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and othe 23,990 
Expenses accrued, unearned in 
terest and other obligations 12.862 
Security valuation reserve 30.579 


Surpius Funds 


Interest and rentais due and 
accrued and other assets . To cover all contingencies 3965 224 


( 0.8) 


have faced this same problem. They real- 
(100.0) 


ize that regardless of inflation or deflation, 


Total . $6,571,694, Total $6 S71 694 





— luding €6.255,.866 on deposit with public authoritica 
tration are stated at their 
4 19 pra ribe ' 


THE EQ UITABLE Life Assurance Society of The United States 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





VP’s ann N-C’s 
GO-TOGETHER 


Why? Because every exec requires some 
device to fasten papers. And N-C, the 
plier-type stapler, is the executive's 
choice. It /ooks ‘executive’. It's compact, 
flat; stows away handily in a shallow 
desk drawer, No more fumbling with 
tiny clips. 
ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG 





N-C INDUSTRIAL FASTENING 


Neva-Clog plier-type Staplers seal pockages, 
bags, affix labels and tegs, join heavy fabrics, 
light woods, plastics, etc.—often faster, cheaper 
then any other method, 








Write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial, 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
508 Logan Street, Bridgeport 1, Conn, 
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Rubber & Tire (B)........ 


# Profit 
Margin 
1953 «=: 1952 


40% 35% 
13.5 66 
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23.2 
9.0 


iti¢+ 


3.3 
25.7 
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- 7.0 
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[es 368 

ee eeneeeeens 4,282 
Industries LL) ee = 3.4 665 
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rn 77 167 
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ending in Jenvory. # Per cent of pretex 
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43.7 
$2.1 

8.7 
14.3 


30.4" 
19.7 
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A. Quarter ending in . 8, Quorter 
profit to sales, * Per cont of profit efter taxes to 


TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 


* TREASURERS 
© COMPTROLLERS 
* SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because they 
V eliminate expense checks 
V improve expense control 
V lessen internal costs 
V reduce travel expenses 
V increase productive time 
V minimize cash advances 
For information write: i 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
4 Sh adeeini a a ee a 


See cit Mss A 





First-Quarter Profits: Mixed 


What happened to corporate profits 
in the first quarter? 

It’s still too early to know; March 
quarterly carnings reports haven't vet 
started to appear. But you may get a 
hint from another source: the earnings 
statements of companies whose quarters 
happen to end Feb. 28 or Jan. 31. 
¢ Hint—The trend that group has re- 
vealed is spotty—with one important 
cxception 

As you can see in the sampling above, 
sales of many ran above a year ago— 
some sharply higher—while others were 
lower. Net profits of quite a few like- 
wise showed gains over the like 1952 
period—in some cases quite healthy 
gains. Even more showed profits below 


year-earlicr levels, often less. 

The exception to this spottiness 
showed up in percent of pretax profits 
to sales. For the majority this figure 
was lower than in 1952. Many who 
have found ways to better their sales 
have not, significantly, been able to 
carry down so large a proportion of the 
sales dollar to pretax net Chis is a 
forceful reminder that rises in some 
materials prices and in labor costs are 
inflexible. 

The March operating reports, once 
they start flooding in, may show some 
variations to this picture. However, they 
are likely to follow fairly closely the 
pattern of the February and January 
harbingers. 


harply 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$200,000,000 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 342% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1953 Due April 1, 1978 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 





Price 99% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


April 1, 1958. 





























‘| never dreamed figuring was so simple as on a Marchant. 


“Take multiplication... getting the answer is easier than writing it down. 
My Marchant multiplies automatically and with one less step than other 
calculators. What's more, it’s the only calculator where | can check 
all my figures—multiplicand, multiplier and the answer— 
at the end of the problem. 


“And Marchant’s division is the simplest, too. 
The remainder automatically clears out at the end of the 
problem, leaving nothing to copy but the answer."’ 


MARCHANT'S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 


“Push Button’ Multiplication 
Complete Three-Dial Proof 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, 
on your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to 
operate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail 
this coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods 0 
iMustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Gakiand 8, Califoraia 





Tax-Free Split? 

Du Pont management is 
cool toward proposal for 
using ‘‘spinoft'’ device to di- 
vest itself of GM stock. 


Two-and-a-half years ago, the ex 
perts pointed out that an obscure pro 
vision in the 1951 tax law might be a 
big help to a company wanting to 
break itself up into more than one 
unit without letting itself in for a flock 
of tax liabilities. ‘The provision, appar- 
ently, could assist both companies 
forced to subdivide by antitrust action 
and those split voluntarily to avoid such 
action. One of the devices for sub- 
dividing was called “‘the spinoff” (BW 
—Oct.27'51,p154). 

Nothing much has been heard of 

the spinoff since, but the silence doesn’t 
mean it’s a dead issue. 
e Issues at du Pont—This coming week 
it is slated to be back in the news under 
a Wilmington (Del.) dateline. Stock 
holders of giant E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. at their annual meet 
ing will undoubtedly vote overwhelm 
ingly against two spinoff proposal 

These have been suggested by a 
small stockholder group headed by 
Lewis D. and John J. Gilbert, two New 
York brothers who have made a carcer 
of needling corporation managements. 
The Gilberts propose that du Pont use 
the spinoff method to divest itself (1) of 
its huge General Motors common stock 
holdings, and (2) of its Kinetic Chemi 
cals, Inc., or tetraethyl lead production 
unit. J 

Proposal No. 1 recommends that 
du Pont take steps to form a new com 
pany to hold all its GM shares, then to 
distribute all the stock of this new com 
pany to du Pont shareholder 

Proposal No. 2 appears k forth 
right, but takes in more territory. It 
not only recommends that du Pont 
“effect as soon as practical a_ tax-free 
divestment” of its GM_ holdings, but 
also of (1) all the assets formerly be- 
longing to Kinetic Chemicals, and (2) 
its interest in the business of making 
tetracthyl lead (used principally in the 
manufacture of antiknock gasoline). 
¢GM Target—Du Pont owns 20-mil- 
lion GM_ shares (nearly 23 interest) 
with a market value of nearly $2-billion. 
If a tax-free divesting of the GM shares 
could be gracefully worked out—with 
government approval—it could (1) take 
du Pont off the hook with the Justice 
Dept., which is now accusing it in an 
antitrust action with exercising control 
over GM, and (2) prove profitable to 
du Pont sharcholders 

Chances of the spinoff being ap 
proved are mighty slim. The Gilberts 
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PRODUCTIVITY 
AND REAL WAGES 





HE relation between wages and “pro- 

ductivity” has been much discussed 
since 1948, when General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) introduced the “annual improve- 
ment factor” into their wage contract. Now, 
with wage controls abolished and the cost 
of living tending to recede, it appears that 
the supposed yearly increase in “produc- 
tivity” upon which the “annual improve- 
ment factor” is based will be used as the 
principal argument for wage increases, 

What is meant by “productivity,” and 
why does it tend to rise? What is its normal 
relation to money wages and real wages? Is 
there really a disparity at present between 
productivity and real wages? If so, which is 
too high in relation to the other? 

Some of these questions are easier to an- 
swer than others. “Productivity” is usually 
understood to mean capacity to produce— 
not in the aggregate, but in the sense of a 
ratio between “output” of product and “in- 
put” of labor time, capital equipment, man- 
agerial effort, electric consumption, or some 
other type of unit representing a factor or 
factors of production. 

Productivity has been measured in vari- 
ous ways, but in dealing with broad aver- 
ages it has been found most convenient and 
appropriate to express it as a ratio between 
physical units of output and man-hours of 
labor. This mode of expression is far from 
precise, but it seems to be the bestavailable. 

The use of labor time as a denominator 
in measuring productivity has led to some 
unfortunate misunderstanding. The phrase 
“productivity of labor” is often heard, as if 
broad variations in productivity were due 
primarily to changes in the character or 
quality of workers. This is not the case. 
Average output per man-hour of labor is 
calculated to have about tripled in the last 
half century, not because the typical worker 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST. 


LONDON 


of today is stronger, more skillful, 

or more diligent than the worker of 

fifty years ago, but because he uses better 
methods, more and better tools and ma- 
chines, and vastly more mechanical power. 


What the Record Shows 


There has been a remarkably close rela- 
tionship among rn and produc- 
tivity over long periods. It is significant 
that this relationship existed long before 
the rise of labor unions to their present 
strength. What the record indicates is that 
productivity and the wage-price ratio have 
a strong inherent tendency to move to- 
gether, irrespective of the form of indus- 
trial organization that may exist at any 
particular time. 

It is essential to note that the correspon- 
dence between real wages and productivity 
has held good only over long periods. From 
year to year and even from decade to dec- 
ade, both real wages and productivity have 
moved with considerable irregularity, and 
their fluctuations have sometimes shown 
wide divergence. 

No one can say with final authority 
whether real wages now are too low or too 
high. Time will apply the practical test. 
Meanwhile, it is to be expected that work- 
ers will seek the highest wages they can 
get and that in their endeavor they will use 
any arguments that present themselves, 
Too strong insistence upon an unrealistic 
wage level, however, would seem more 
likely to bring on a business recession than 
to prevent one. 

From the April issue of Tue Guaranty Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic con 
ditions published by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
The complete is- 
sue is available on 
request to our 
Main Office, 140 


Broadway, New 
York 15, N.Y. 





PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Inaurance Corporation 
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NOW A NEW LINE of 
Automatic Skylift Trucks 


AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


New Standard Automatics bring famous, money-saving Skylift 
quality within price reach of every business 





Capacities 
1000 to 








AuTO- 
MATIC 


FEATURE 
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‘ Now, for the first time, Automatic makes 


of battery-operated Skylift fork trucks at 
new low prices...with MORE MONEY- 


i. 
F ( { available to industrial truck users a new line 
(, (is 
, Pig SAVING FEATURES than any other electric 


. 


truck. 
\ Built for Trouble-Free, 


Heavy-Duty Service 
These rugged, new “Standard” Skylifts... 
built to give long, repair-free service, maxi- 
mum maneuverability and smooth, fast, 
dependable operation...are equalled by no 
other truck for quality, price and perform- 
ance. 

Before you buy any lift truck, get the com- 
plete money-saving facts on the amazing 
materials handling savings these new Auto- 
matic “Standard” Skylifts will bring to your 
business! 


2000 Ib. model, F.0.8. Chicago, only $35 7 500* 
J * [ 5 a 7 ore — 
Mail this coupon! Get +, 93 West 87th Street, Dept. D-3 
all th e f, ‘A CTS t 0 di ay! s | Antomatie ® Chicago 20, Illinois 


*Monolift Medel 


Without obligation, please send me full de- 
tails and prices on your new line of low price 
Standard” Skylift trucks. 


Antomatie=-~ 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF | 
ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 








“ .. the Gilberts do not 
want du Pont to admit 
antitrust guilt .. .” 


TAX-FREE SPLIT starts on p. 60 


and their associates hold only 300 
du Pont shares, and du Pont directors 
are not in favor of the proposal. 

‘I he spinoff idea, howe I May well 
be heard of again if the company, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, decides to 
divest itself of its many holdings. 
¢ Purpose Governs—Thic tax status of 
the spinoff in the du Pont case or in 
anv other instance will depend on its 
purpose. It cannot merely be an action 
to siphon earnings to stockholders. 
There must be a valid reason for it, if 
the transfer is to be tax-free 
e Defense—The du Pont management 
iS opposed to any spinoffs involving its 
GM shares now because (1) it feels it 
is right in its defensive stand against 
the government's current antitrust suit, 
and (2) a compromise of the antitrust 
action would be “interpreted generally 
as an admission of the government’s 
charge of wrong-doing.” 

The Gilberts savy, however, that they, 
too, do not want du Pont to admit anti- 
trust guilt. They stipulate that the 
spinoff be executed only if the govern- 
ment agrees such a step would not be 
construed as admission of wrong-doing. 

The Gilberts add that their reason 
for suggesting a spinoff is that they want 
to protect themselves and other stock- 
holders from “punitive and confiscatory 
taxation” which might result in the 
event of an adverse antitrust decision. 

Pointing to the advantages of the 
spinoff, they say the market value of 
du Pont common plus that of the stock 
of anew company with the 20-million 
GM< shares as its assets would exceed 
the market value of the present du Pont 
common. 
¢ Unnecessary—With regard to the Gil- 
berts’. proposal that du Pont also divest 
itsclf of assets formerly held by Kinetic 
Chemicals along with its interests in 
the tetracthyl Icad business, the du Pont 
management holds there is no need for 
such action. “The Antitrust Division 
has stated to the company that it will 
not ask for divestiture of the former 
Kincti¢ Chemicals assets,” the manage- 
ment declares. 
¢ Test Case—What looked like a po- 
tential spinoff transaction was executed 
last December by Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., when it distributed to 
holders one-tenth of a share of the re- 
cently formed San Diego Corp. for 
each share of Convair held. ‘To San 
Diego Corp. it had transferred $1,360,- 
000 in cash plus miscellaneous oil 
properties carried at $180,000, and 
$1,700,000 of second mortgage notes 
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is long service life at low cost your problem? 


here’s how leading tractor manufacturers 
solve it with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Many makers of farm tractors specify Torrington Needle Bearings 
because of their relatively low cost and their long maintenance-free 
operation under rugged conditions. 
Needle Bearings have been performance-proved on thousands 
of tractors in service on farms across the nation. 
Their use on steering arms and knuckles provides easier 
turning, helps to reduce operator fatigue. On hydraulic controls 
and transmission assemblies where smal] size is important, 
Needle Bearings give high-capacity, anti-friction performance. 
Manufacturers throughout industry have made Needle 


Bearings ‘‘standard equipment” in countless applications 





since their introduction nearly twenty years ago. 
Perhaps your bearing problem can 

be solved by the Needle Bearing. We'll be 

glad to help you find out. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 





TORRINGTON #//7// BEARINGS 


Needie © Spherical Roller e Tapered Roller e Straight Roller @ Ball «© Needle Rollers 





Trade-marks of some of the manufacturers who use Needle Bearings 
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When political issues boil under these hot studio lights in Congress’ own 


modern 'T'V 


studio in Washington, your Congressman can keep cool with 


help from TRANE air conditioning equipment. 


On Capitol Hiil 


Trane conditioned air cools 
Congressmen in TV spot-light 


To keep you informed on vital 
issues, your Congressman can now 
talk to you on TY. And you'll notice 
that despite extreme heat generated 
by TV lights, he is able to look his 
best, speak his best, thanks to con- 
trolled studio cooling with TRANE 
equipment. 

In business and industry too, the 
complete line of TRANE heating and 
air conditioning products helps solve 


Look inside this TRANE Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner that cools your Con- 
gressman on TV. It cuts water consump- 
tion as much as 98 “%,— meets municipal 
regulations where water is scarce. These 
factory-assembled units deliver complete 
air conditioning——from a package. 


64 


more than 1,000 comfort and process 
needs. That’s because TRANE prod- 
ucts are designed and built to serve 
together—everywhere. 

Your nearby TRANE office will 
gladly work with you or your archi- 
tect, engineer or contractor to help 
solve your indoor climate problems. 
Meanwhile, for valuable suggestions, 
write for your free copy of the book- 
let, ‘“Temperatures by TRANE.” 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers 
of air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 


‘The Trane Company, La Croase, Wis. « East. Mfg. 
Div., Scranton, Penn, « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto « 87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices. 





received in the sale of its general office 
building at San Diego. A net value of 
$2,640,000, or $11 per share on the 
240,000 outstanding San Diego shares, 
was placed on the dividend, cqual to 
$1.10 per share on the Convair stock. 
No ruling has been received by Convair 
yet from the Treasury Dept. as to 
whether this transaction is tax-free 

¢ Rules and Regulations—No doubt the 
potentialities of the spinoff have been 
considered by minority holders of some 
“wealthy” corporations that would 
like to force the retained 
profitable subsidiaries into 
checks. The tax-free typc 
however, is not available to thi 
action. BIR is zealous in its basic policy 
of allowing earnings to move out of 
companies only through channels that 
permit the government to take its nor- 
mal tax levies. 

In its essence, a spinoff i 
corporate reorganization in which, for 
instance, ABC Co. transfers part of its 
assets to XYZ Co. in exchange for the 
latter’s stock. What differentiates the 
spinoff from other corporate reorgani- 
zations is that the stock of XYZ re- 
ceived by ABC is subsequently distrib- 
uted to the stockholders of ABC. But 
the stockholders do not in return sur 
render any part of their stock in ABC. 

In a tax-free spinoff, the reorganiza- 
tion and stock distribution must—and 
this is fundamental—be part of a “clear 
and definite plan carrying out a bona 
fide business purpose.”” The assets trans 
fcrred must constitute a substantial 
part of the holdings of XYZ Co., and 
the tax regulations note that ‘‘ordi- 
narily” in a bona fide spinoff, all the 
stock received must be distributed to 
the stockholders. 


carnings of 

dividend 
of spinoff, 
tvpe of 


imply a 


New System on Wheels 
Clears Checks Overnight 


Forty Long Island (Nassau County) 
commercial banks, working with the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
are ready to launch a regional clearing 
of checks “on wheels’’—the first joint 
venture of its kind. 

Starting next month, armored trucks 
will show up at the 40 banks each af- 
ternoon, pick up checks drawn on other 
banks, and transport them to a cleat 
ing house... There they will be cleared, 
then trucked to the banks on which 
they were drawn before the opening of 
business the next morning 
¢ More Flexible—At present, checks 
are mailed into New York for clear- 
ance, and then mailed out again, a 
process which may take five days or 
more. Nassau County banks handle 
close to 19-million checks totaling 
$14-billion cach year. Bankers say 
around 30% of all checks are drawn on 
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Metropolitan’s 85° Annual Report to Policyholders 
More Benefits for More People 


More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 


procession of cold figures across the pages of 


account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 


At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 


New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000, The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 


METROPOLITAN 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21°% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73°,—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 


2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 


3. The mortality rate among Metropoli 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi 
ness generally, Metropolitan's expenses in 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders 


5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
the Company's history. 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre 
ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made pos 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect 


Additional details of the Metropolitan's serv 
ice last year are given in the Company's An 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
on request. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds 
U.S Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad ; 
Public Utility . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


0 ee ie er ee ee eee 
All but $18,064,177.72 are preferred or guaranteed 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties . 
On farms . E 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $1,900,000 in the 


aggregate) 
Housing projects and other real estate 


acquired for investment . $ 391,638,408.63 
46,718,864.57 


Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- 
edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under 
contract of sales) 


Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


Si, 844, 608, 405 55 
143,537,746.75 
66,051 354.87 
660,243,225.66 

- 1,514,241,381.02 

. 3,767, 863,111.01 


$1,914,495,597.64 
161 582,149.54 


2,600,936.44 


$7,996,545,124.86 


benefits 


177,509,022.72 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 
This amount, required by law, together with future premiums 
and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 


$9,856,893,709.00 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


653,976,566.00 


Funds left with the Company by beneficiaries and policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyhoiders 


181,782,277.00 


Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders eligib sle 


2,076,077 ,747.18 to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 


$5,011,011.17 


have occurred but have not yet been reported 


439,058 ,209.64 


Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums received in advance and special reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) 
Security Vaiuation Reserve 


76,947,311.14 


47,012,225.46 


23,176,699.00 


Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com 


missioners. 


465,211,481.47 


175,519,891.02 
161,709,504.12 


100,898 064.65 


. $11,592,529,045.66 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Special Surpius Funds 

Unassigned Surpius Funds 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . . . Paes ‘ 664,727,554.32 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLU § FUNDS 


7,150,000.00 
25,851,692.57 
$10,927,801 ,491.34 
SURPLUS FUNDS 
$106.78 3,000.00 
557,944,554.32 


$11,592,529,045.66 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 


Metropolitan Life | 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Home Orrice: | MADISON Avenut, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paciric Coast Heap Ortice: 600 Stock TON Srreet, SAN Francisco 20, Cat. 
CANADIAN HEAD Office: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTrawa, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Gentlemen : 


NAME 


ay) METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952 
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banks within a 25-mi. radius, 50% 
within 50 mi. 

The overnight service, which may 
sect a pattern for similar clearing éys- 
tems in other parts of the country, will 
bencfit the little businessman, says Os- 
car Gast, president of the Rockville 
Centre ‘Trust Co. and of the Nassau 
Chemical gauge — one of County Clearing House Assn 
ae “By enabling merchants operating on 

limited capital to collect more quickls 
on checks they get for goods and serv 
4 sg: ices, they'll have wider u yf their 
... Widely Known Dependability own funds,” Gast declare 
¢ No Time Lag—At the same time, the 
new system will curb check kiting. A 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. is a supplier check kiter is a buver who tal idvan 
of products of nationally recognized dependability tage of the time it takes to lect on a 
and efficiency . U.S. Gauges . . Gotham check drawn on a bank lifferent 
Instruments . . Troy Institutional and Commercial town. 
Laundry Machinery . .  Tolhurst Centrifugal Contrifugal drying ond lhe professional kiter figures he can 
Drying and Separating Machines . . Niagara Filters Separating machine 
; 2 good before the check bor avs 
. . Riehle Testing Machines. . Debothezat Fans... Cet “86 hte ochome falls throush. the 
Auto Bar Dispensers . . plus chemical manganese, hank and the businessman 2 sucht in 
lead, zinc and silver. A\ 6 the middle.” 


resell an article at a profit and make 








A copy of our 1952 Annual Report sent upon request 


XS 
Elapsed Time 


Recorder — Controller FINANCE BRIEFS 


A M | 
asi pet ‘ems INC. Commercial borrowers at New York’s 
National City Bank now m obtain 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. ug Qciosety Knit Divisions life insurance to cover amounts of thei 





ioans, up to $10,000. Cost: 834¢ per 
month per $1,000, with no medical ex 
amination. Previously on] yersonal 





credit borrowers could obtain such in- 


surance, 
es 


A state income tax like Alaska’s—10% 
of what the individual pays in federal 
income tax—is being weighed by Ne 
vada as an alternative to a boost in its 
gambling tax. The state wants money 
for aid to schools, and the income levy 
would raise $4-million yvearl 
« 


What's a Capital gains or investment income? 
ad ? A New 


Which do most investors sech 


VIKING PUMP York Stock Exchange study of dealings 

“¢ of 1,650,411 shares on two days last 

. j/ : vear shows 771,601 were bought for 

Doing Here? long-term appreciation, only 423,791 

for income. Of those seeking gains, buy 

— ers of 21,095 hoped for a profit in 30 

_— manufacturer of the black top appli- Viking Pumps are built in sizes from 4 to days to six months—only 108,854 an 

cation equipment and the contractor laying 1050 gallons per minute. in over 600 stand- ticip ited a g yn in less than 30 davs 
. — r : 5* 

the road find the right answer in Viking ard models — plus man special units, If Sellers of around 40% of the shares 

, you move semi-soiids or bave similar pump- 

Rotary Pumps. For handling asphalt, heat- p i on those days had held them more 

3 ; ing problems, they can be answered best with 

ing oil and lubricating oils, Vikings are better Vikings from the largest selection of rotary than a — 


than anything they have ever used. pumps on the market. ° 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR 
Geel For information on pumps designed for road-building, will build up its net working capital 
Svat 


write today for free bulletin series 901. before weighing any increase in the 
$4-annual-dividend rate, says J. D. Far- 


‘e) 
SP) VIKING PUMP COMPANY rington, president. Cash has been 


vt CEDAR FALLS. IOWA needed in big chunks for improve- 


2 ~~ ments, equipment, and income tax pay- 
ments, but should begin to rise fast 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP ifter July 1 
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mainly in strong hands not apt to dump 
them in panicky fashion at the first 
hint of trouble. They could well be 
wrong, in their chief claim (or hope) 
at the moment: that the current weak- 
ness, like the others, will soon be re- 
placed by a strong rally that will take 


the stock market to another string of 
highs. 

In any event, one can agree with one 
crack of the jubilant bears: It’s now up 
to the bulls to prove the correctness of 
their thesis. That job could be quite 
a tough task. 


How Selective the Market Has Been Lately 


1951 
Yearend 


Abbott Laboratories $59.00 
Allied Chemical Dye 75 
Allied Stores 38 
Aluminum Co : ay. 
Amerada Petroleum 144 


American Can 

American Cyanamid 

American Locomotive 

American Optical PE 
American Smelting and Refining. 


American Tobacco 
American Viscose 
American Zinc. . 
Anaconda Copper 
Atlantic Refining 


Bethlehem Steel . 
E. W. Bliss 
Boeing Airplane 
Borden Co. 
Bristol-Myers 


PRN EEN, « ocx ct ueacboerereke 
Carrier Corp 

Celanese Corp 

Chain Belt 

Chrysler Corp 


Cities Service 

Climax Molybdenum... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Container Corp.. 
Davison Chemical... 


Diamond Match 
Douglas Aircraft 
Dow Chemical 
E. I. du Pont 
Food Machinery. 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Motors 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Homestake Mining 


International Harvester,......... 
Johns-Manville.... 

Loew's, Inc 

Masonite Corp..... 

Mead Corp 


Merck & Co 

Montgomery Ward,....+++++- 
Pacific Mills........ 
Rayonier 

Sears, Roebuck 


Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Aircraft 

United States Rubber 


United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wheeling Steel 

White Motors 

Zenith Radio 
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$64.50 


1952-1953 Gains 
High Lou Level Maximum Now 
$41.75 $42.87 9.3% —27.3% 
78.37 67.25 70.98 3.8 —5.0 
40 3% 38.62 6 1.0 
99.5 73 94.00 24 17.9 
i41 59 21.6 


1952-1953 Range Recent 


3 -3. 

-$ 

13 —9. 

35 22 
11. 


ReRACAaA SCOm ae 


NRW BAWENH SDHEURN H—HRONE BENUS VeoOovow cocxrexzrd ~SHED 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


<8 
e 
Safe! \\ 


our children should be safe- 
guarded against street hazards and 
unfriendly dogs and your home 
and grounds should be secure 
against trespassers. May we send 
you our booklet of illustrated in 
formation on home privacy and 
protection as provided by attrac 
tive, enduring Page Chain Link 
Fence? It tells how to select the 
style of fence and type of gates you 
should have, and the choice of 
metals available for your fence. 
Also very important, you'll learn 
about the service of your nearby 
Page Fence specialist —a local, re- 
sponsible fence engineering and 
erecting firm. Write for booklet 
DH-406 and with it we will send 
this firm's name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Menessen, Pa. 


Refrigeration Manufacturer 
Safeguards Motors with 
KLIXON Protectors 


HAGERSTOWN, MD..: B. C. Davison, Manager of 
Service and W. L. Currie, Chief Sales Engineer of 
Victor Products Corporation agree KLIXON Pro- 


tectors give complete motor burnout protection to their 
world famous line of refrigeration products. Mr. 
vison says: 
“Our returns of compressors equipped with Spencer 
relays and motor protectors have been nil. Klixon 
protectors have proved of immeasurable value in 
eee pe | compressor motors against over-load- 
ing and inadequate voltage.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the mowr manufacturer. In such equip- 
mem as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increase 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metols & Controls Corp. 
2604 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


Manual reset 


KLIxoN 











Massachusetts 
Investors 


Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
114% Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 22 cents a 
share, payable April 25, 
1953 to shareholders of 
record at the close of 
business March 4! 
1953. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of 
dividends and interest 
received by the Trust 
on ite investments, 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 


























A Vigilant Organization 
to handle all your 


TESTING REQUIREMENTS 


X-Ray Inc.—one of America’s leading 
consultants and engineers for establishing 
quolity control over all types of mcterial— 
invites a discussion with you of your test- 
ing problems, or samples and data for 
specific tests, such as spectrographic, 
x-ray, photomicrographic, radium or co- 
balt radiography. We have served leading 
American industries and U. S. Gov't. 
Agencies for many years, operate inter- 
nationally. Consulting staff has men of 
international reputation. Quick service, 
impartial, accurate reports. 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 


13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
HIGHLAND PARK 3, MICHIGAN 


Telephone TOwnsend 9-5400 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES —STURDILY BUILT 
SELF-CONTAINED — LOW OPERATING COST 
For metalworking industries: drawing, forming, blank- 
ing, stomping, puoching, coining, die trrow. Abe 
powder metallurg,, plastics, rubber laminating, and 
eee Presse up to 2,000 tons. 


CLIFTON HYDRAULIC PRESS CO 


297 ALLWOOD ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEED PROMPT APPRAISALS? 


INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL CO. 
P.O. Box 5784, Crosstown Station 
MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 


See Clues on page 182 











BUSINESS WEF# 


Emotion Grips Bulls and Bears 


What's the meaning of the precipi 
tate fall in share prices the last week 
or so (page 27)? 

Will it go down in the books as just 
one of those things: an ordinary 
though more costly than usual—spate 
of emotional selling of little signifi 
cance in the over-all market picture. Is 
it something more serious: a definite 
warning that the almost-four-vear-old 
bull market has finally come to an end? 

Obviously, you think of Wall Street 
as the best source of answers on such 
points. Ordinarily, you would be right. 
But that’s not the case now. 
¢ Emotions—During moments of crisis 
most Wall Streeters are no different 
from most other stock market partici 
pants; in trying times they often be- 
come quite as emotional. And _ this 
scems one of those occasions. 

Ask a rampant bull if recent events 
should be considered as the hand 
writing on the wall, and he will all but 
toss you out of his office. Since when, 
he will ask indignantly, was there a 
bull market that didn’t turn up an 
occasional soft spot? More often than 
not, he adds, these soft spots are fol- 
lowed by a resumption of rising prices. 
Why should things be any different 
now? 

Such remarks could well represent 
whistling past the graveyard. But they 
can’t be dismissed. 


¢ Earlier Tumbles—In the past two 
vears five distinct periods of price weak 
ness have disrupted the bull market. 
Ihree of them touched off sharper 
(though not quicker) losses, as regis 
tered by the Strect’s various market 
yrice vardsticks, than the present one 
iad produced up to carly this week. 
And each of the five was followed by an 
other string of brand-new bull market 
highs. 

Take the last such occasion: the 
August-October decline that shows up 
so clearly in the chart above. It was 
followed by a vigorous rally. Before 
the rally slowed down, it had pushed 
Standard & Poor’s industrial index to 
a bull market peak sharply above the 
carlier high chalked up in August 
¢ The Bears—The Strect’s bullish seg 
ment is not the only one to allow re 
cent events to make it a bit emotional 
The same factors color the opinions of 
its rampant bear, too. While the bulls 
insist that basically evervthing is. still 
peaches and cream, most bears arc just 
as insistent that the current price spill 
forebodes gricf and trouble in the mat 
ket in the months ahead. 

Obviously, it’s still in the lap of the 
gods which verdict will be right. At the 
moment the evidence would seem to 
favor the bears. 

Certainly, the bulls were wrong in 
claiming till lately that stocks rested 
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Answer to the High Cost of Squalor 


briskly uphill from the Golden ‘Tri- about $120-million has been invested 50 years or more ago, a wealthy re 
angle, intent on razing 106 acres of in the past five years (BW—Jun.21'52, _ tial section. Today, says a Cit) 
pl70). ning Commission report, “other 
From the base of the Golden ‘Tri Or you can turn east and slog in the city may be as bad as in thy 
angle (map), you can turn west, down- your way uphill over abominable cob- district, but none of these area 


slum buildings almost a century old. 


tt 


hill, into the Triangle itself, where  blestone streets into what used to be, altogether—so many d 


ull 
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Pittsburgh's 


No matter how you look at it—and 
most people make it a point not to look 
at it at all—Pittsburgh’ lower hill” 
district Ts a thoroughly slummy area. 
That’s why the city’s energetic Urban 


Redevelopment Authorit marching 
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SPEED SAVES MONEY 


Figure work at lower cost. Direct action gives 
instant answers plus positive error control— 

a time and money saving combination. Ask your 
Comptometer representative about the many 
exclusive Comptometer features 

and services. 


Comptrometrer Apbinc-CaLCcUuLATING Macnines 
are made by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Div., 
1788 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il. 

Offices in all principal cities 





HANDLING 


REDUCED 
WEIGHT 








Any size, Any shape 
No matter where it's bound 


SHIP IT WIREBOUND! 





WIPEBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS (ASSOCIATION 
Reom 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
C) Hove a sales engineer give me the whole story 

CD Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds” 


Name 








Firm Nome 


AAdee 





City, Zone and State 








“,,. the beauty of the proj- 
ect is that it meets all these 
needs...” 


PITTSBURGH starts on p. 70 


such a bad quality over su 1 continu- 
ous and extensive arca 
¢ Decision—Before the levclopment 
authority could move in, the commis 
sion had to certify the ar blighted. 
It also had to make the | decision 
on how the reclaimed lai vould be 
used. Its decision was a mbination 
of civic, commercial, a sidential 
—but not industrial 
The main reason was that industrv’s 
best site in the Pittsburgh area is along 
the rivers, where ther good tramns- 
portation. As badly as Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County need n industrial 
sites, there are other pressing needs 
for which the hill district much bet- 
ter suited: 
e The city and county badly need 
acreage for a crosstown pa 1 
e The whole metropolitan area 
needs a centrally located site, close to 
highways and with vast parking space, 
for a combination auditorium-sports 
arena-convention hall type of building. 
¢ Downtown apartment houses are 
almost nonexistent in Pittsburgh 
The beauty of the lower hill project 
is that it mects all these needs and, at 
the same timc, it would climinate a 
costly and unsightly slum 
e The Hub—By late thi ir the au- 
thority hopes to start acquiring the 
land. It expects, now, t av about 
$16-million for it, all t Perhaps 
15 acres of the 106 will go to the 
county and city, at cost, for the cross- 
town parkway. Some 5 in the 
heart of the area, would be used for the 
multipurpose auditorium is parking 
and mass-transportation facilities. ‘The 
remaining 36 acres would be redevel 
oped, presumably by private builders, 
as apartment houses and st 
Key to the entire project the au 
ditorium. Plans aren't finite, of 
course, but the aim is t cat from 
8.500 to 16,750 peopl for sports 
events, civic light opera, political or 
business conventions, public meetings, 
exhibitions, expositions. It’s to have a 
retractable roof; rotating its would 
transform it easily from a theater (event 
at one end) to an arena (event at the 
center). The total cost i timated at 
about $8-million. 
Eventually, the planners hope to add 
a combined opera-symphony hall and 
1 playhouse to the lower hill cultural 
center. But timing on this and the 
apartment-store developm« nt is uncer 
tain. The auditorium and the parkway 
they want right now 
eA Hitch—The major joker in the 
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You know his first concern is you... 


CONFIDENCE is born in one look at the eyes... 
the set of the shoulders...‘‘the cut of his jib”. 
In a second, you know he’s had years of training 
and weathered it well. You know you couldn’t 
be in better hands...and if anyone can get you 
there, he will. 

Yes, it takes years to build confidence like 
this, in any line. And the whole organization of 
Bristol Brass ... young yet experienced... is 
keyed to keep the confidence that any promised 
shipment of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, or wire 
will get there at the promised time, if it’s 


humanly and mechanically possible to do so. In 
fact, that’s what “Bristol-Fashion” means...a 
term still in use that came to be first applied to 
the old clipper ships out of Bristol, England... 
always shipshape, correctly manifested, and 
right on time. 

The BristoL Brass CoRPORATION, makers of 
Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or 
warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


Cite Fahne neat Bross at ite Best 





whole scheme is. this: It will cost the 
redevelopment authority a lot more to 
et helps keep buy up and clear the land than it can 
ever expect to get for property devoted 
to such uses. There’s nothing cheap 
about slum property. 
EQUIPM ENT This will be the authority's fourth 
project. In two of the first three, it 
acquired slums for stecl-plant expansion. 
That meant in cach case there was an 
eager Customer, who wanted to put up 
a plant so expensive that land cost was 
a minor item. For the third project, 
the authority had two buv the state 
and an insurance company. One ab 
sorbed the high land cost for a park, 
the other for an cight-unit group of 
office buildings. In eve ise, th 
ultimate land use justified the entire 
cost of acquiring and clearing the land 
Not so on the hill. ‘I itv and 
county, to be sure, must p vhatever 
it takes to get the land f he cross 
town parkway. But auditoriums and 
cultural buildings can’t afford expen 
sive land. And, not quit obvious, 
P I Cia p>. neither can the private tor in 
simple pipeline installatic - apartment house or stor ropertu 
SIZES Screwed 7," thro “ a For such uses, in contrast t v, a steel 
cast son w sronzs ) Flanged 2” throug iF = mill, land makes up a major portion of 


SPECIAL FLOW LINE TYPES AVAILABLE mF ; id ike 
INSTALLATION ON DEEP WELL TUROIEE an shalt the total investment. An | inlike an 
JET PUMPS. bs : expanding company, th« ler of an 


«STS 
eR 
CR 
. Be Bos ger germ SPoe 8 a : ue 


ie 


EVIS is not a soften oe apartment house or sto building 

bys! bs doesn t have to build in a specific spot. 

¢ Outside Help—Basically, then, the 

authority will have to peddle its lower 

hill property for what it will bring. And 

what it will bring—barring a completely 

unlikely boom in real estate prices—is 

going to be a lot less than the $16-mil 

lion it will cost to buy lear the 
property. 

That’s where the federal ernment 
comes in. Under Title | of the Na 
tional Housing Act of 1949, the gov 
ernment can make loans for acquiring 
and clearing blighted a ind for 
planning their use. And it can mak 


Proven Uses Include? , : 
BPs). ’ outright grants to absorb two-thirds of 


Piping Systems . . any necessary writedown ind valu 
Condensers (most types} = by the redevelopment \ Phe 
Steam Boilers a? > - " local one-third can take t form of 

(to 175# wp) ‘ , ee cash or of land or area in vements 
Cooling Towers Bi Ss , e Part of the Whole—!! how it 
Heat Exchangers — <% might work in Pittsburgh: The cits 
Water jacketed En : oF , > a and county expenditure, in the form of 

& Compressors 5 ‘ ! : eae ‘ vacated strects and buildin of the 
Cube & Flake IceM. noe crosstown parkway, might ne to $2 


and many ¢ ei million. The state has already pledged 
ee $l-million. That adds up to $3-million, 


which would match a federal grant of 


Product of EVIS MANUF; 3 $6-million for a total of $9-million. 
a Offset that against the S1¢ llion cost 

wescnesad (aated.t and you get a figure of $7 lion that 
KEN-EN : the authority would have t lise from 


“ ‘ ‘ ; . Vu ts > » 
SAM BERMARDING (Calif.) CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ~ mx the — f 
KP é f Ast CO 1c Fittsburgh project t part o 


BDAY Lane canes vis: mien 
a larger slum-clearance program that is 








“ 


‘awe 


SAM FRANCISCO ALBANY (Mow York) . 
NORTH EVIS AGENCY 5 EVIS NORTHEAST CO going on across the count ma na 
tional scale. To see how it fits into 


ra Ev 6 ence the over-all redevelopment _ picture, 


EXCLUSIVE MARINE DIST. 


Work 0 ‘ 





turn the page. 
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ey most leading manufacturers 


and merchandisers that the POWER PRODUCTS 
Lightweightis the engine for rotary lawn mowers 


The Li htweightmakes your mower easier to start 


- easier to Operate . . . easier to service. 


Power Products pioneered the 2-cycle industrial engine 
. + perfected it... builds engines only . . . is the 
world’s largest producer of lightweight industrial engines. 


Specify the Li htweight on the powered equipment you 
build or buy... mowers, chain saws, bicycles, pumps, 
compressors, generators and similar products. 




















POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION Lightaeig FTINE. ENGINES 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 





Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions. Partial information can be added 
at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
to simplification through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, 
Colitho Systems offer time and money savings 
in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- 
ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 


*Where spirit duplicating equipment ts used the 
same results can be obtained with a Columbia 
Ready-Master System 

Colitho Divguon 
CovtumBia Rippon & CarBOon Merc Co., Inc. 


CAN REDUCE 
YOUR COST 
OF HANDLING 
PURCHASE 
ORDERS 


Cuts costs up to 15%. 


Speeds purchasing 
procedures. 


Requires only one 
form. 


Eliminates transcrip- 
tion errors. 


Reduces forms inven- 
tory. 


Every copy an original, 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 


504 Herb Hill Rd.. Glen Cove, New York 


Our duplicating equipment ts Offset ( 


Name 


=e PLATES AND SUPPLIES—— 


Colitho Division, CotumBia Rippon & CAarBon Meg Co., Inc. 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems 


Spirit 





Company 





Address. tie iltc 











City ren 














Razing the Slums 


Federal aid gives U.S. 
cities a chance to clear up 
slums that otherwise would 
cost too much to redevelop. 


Besides their impact on the crime 
rate and other social factors, blighted 
areas are almost alwavs the most ex- 
pensive for a city to administer. They 
yicld very little in tax revenues, but 
they require far more than their share 
in police and fire protection and wel- 
fare expenditures. 
¢ Poor Return—Up to 1949, most ma- 
jor efforts to raze and rebuild blighted 
areas were stvmied by the big money 
loss involved—buying and clearing the 
land almost invariably cost more than 
the land is worth afterwards 

To help cities over this financial 

hurdle, Title I of the National Housing 
Act. of 1949 (the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft act) created two aids: (1) $500- 
million that the Housing & Home 
Finances Agency can grant to cities to 
pay two-thirds of the cost of such write- 
downs; and (2) $1-billion that it can 
lend to cities to finance planning for 
redevelopment and land purchase and 
clearing. 
e Willing—Right now, 16 cities have 
31 redevelopment projects in the active 
stage of land acquisition or even new 
construction under Title I. Within 6 
to 12 months, some 70 additional cities 
and towns (including Pittsburgh, page 
70) will begin buving land for rede- 
velopment of more than 90 blighted 
aicas. And more than 100 other re- 
development projects are in the pre- 
liminary planning stag 

All told, HHFA has definitely re- 
served $230-million of its $500-million 
capital-grant authorization for projects 
in 257 cities and town 
e Restricted—Slum climination was the 
principal purpose of the 1949 law, of 
course. So the act requires that the 
land be cither predominantly residential 
originally or predominantly ‘residential 
after redevclopment—| 
sarily both. Where slum housing al- 
ready occupies an area, the redevelop- 
ment can be civic ommercial, or 
industrial, rather than residential, if one 
of those makes best use of the land as 
part of the over-all master plan for the 
locality. 

Of the first 126 projects approved by 
HHFA for final planning, more than 
90% are residential slums. Only seven 
are blighted nonresidential areas: five 
consist mostly of open land, principally 
arrested subdivisions. Only 15 of the 
126 projects will be redeveloped ex- 
clusively for residential use. Approxi- 
mately 48 of them will be entircly non- 


ut not neces- 
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3-DIMENSION 
Metallurgical Service 











... combines the extensive experi- 
ence and coordinated abilities of 
Republic's Field, Mill and Labo- 
ratory Metallurgists with the 
knowledge and skills of your own 
engineers. It has helped guide 
users of Alloy Steels in countless 
industries to the correct steel and 
its most efficient usage. IT CAN 
DO THE SAME FOR YOU, 


REPUBLIC'’S _ 
3-DIMENSION 
METALLURGICAL SERVICE 


helps you solve your steel problems 


@ You may be trying to finalize the choice of grades of alloy steel for a 
new product... 


Or wondering if your present product is taking full advantage of the alloy 
steels you are now using... 


Whether it’s a new product or a well-established one, you may be able to 
make it stronger or better or to reduce production costs by calling in a 
Republic Field Metallurgist to discuss problems of alloy selection and pro- 
duction with your metallurgical and manufacturing men. 


The Republic Field Metallurgist is backed-up in his recommendations to you 
by a Republic Mill Metallurgist and a Republic Laboratory Metallurgist. 
Together they offer a complete and extensive consulting service to stee! 
users .. . Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service. Available to you 
through your local Republic Steel sales office. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES > CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig fron, Bolts and Nuts, Tublay 
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ond memories are the substance of dreams. 


But high regard for the “dream” machines of a few years ago 


will not overcome their high maintenance cost, low production 


and lack of efliciency. 


Now is the time for those worn, obsolete machines to become 


«. ” 
just a memory . 


If your problem is threading or hobbing, Lees-Bradner,a leader 


in producing high-speed, precision threading machines and 


gear hobbers, can help your production dreams become reality. 


Just call your local Lees-Bradner representative or contact us. 
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residential; the other ¢ ll be mixed. 
¢ Qualifications— Th ntial quali- 
fication is only one of t quirements 
a local redevelopment gram has to 
mect before it can get federal aid. One 
very important onc hat the state 
must have passed an 
forming with the fede iw. To date, 
35 states have enacted 1 laws; cities 
and towns in the oth 
advantage of Title | 
Other requirement lud 
¢ A master plan the develop- 
ment of the entire | 
¢ A detailed plan for the specific 
area, conforming to the master plan 
¢ A practical method for temporary 
rclocation of familie ed from th« 
project areca. 
e Assurance of p nent housing 
that the displaced fai can afford 
¢ Maximum opportunity for pri- 
vate enterprise to participate in the 
redevelopment of thi ject area 
¢ Compliance—Ih¢ mechanics 
of complying with all the terms of the 
law make cach project a long, slow 
process. ‘The first st for a_ city 
that wants to get in under the act 
is to set up a local redevelopment 
authority, if it doesn’t idy have one, 
and to ask HHIA officially for a grant 
reservation. Next, it ha submit the 
master plan for the lo If HHA 
is satisfied with this, it grants a loan 
for the detailed plann f the specific 
project. ‘This plannis ills for firm 
determination of build requirements 
for the project area, in 
population density, building coverage, 
land-use standards, an on, as well 
as a detailed estimate of the cost of 
acquisition and clearin nd anticipated 
writedown. (Design of the buildings 
to be built, however left to the 
developer who later bi rr leases the 
land.) 
e Credited—When HHIFA accepts this 
detailed plan, it is ready to sign a con- 
tract specifying the size of the grant to 
cover two-thirds of writedown. 
One-third of the k 
sale must be assumed the city or 
county. But it gets a credit toward this 
one-third for any mon t spends on 
capital improvement put the site 
in shape for redevelopment 
e How It Works—He: 1 simplified 
example. Suppose the total cost of buy- 
ing, clearing, and preparing a site is 
$900,000 more than its final resale 
value; but as part of the paration, the 
city spends $200,000 on new streets and 
sewers. Then the aut! has to raise 
only $100,000 in ca » meet the 
local one-third share writedown 
At the same tim t signs the 
grant contract, the aut tv can also 
sign up with HHFA for a loan to 
finance land purchase and site clearance. 
In practice, howe this tvpe of 
loan has not been called for much. The 
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65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


... to photograph documents instantancously—for a fraction of a cent apiece ; 
to simplify accounting routines ; to save up to 99% in filing space ; toincrease protection. 


The photo finishing industry, 
for example, 


... uses Recordak microfilming to cut bookkeeping 
costs as much as 85% . . . and give much faster 
service to the stores which serve as their agents. 

Before delivering an order, the photofinisher must 
have a complete record of the information listed on 
each “snapshot” envelope . . . including the notations 
made by the agent... and the price information added 
in his shop, An expensive bookkeeping set-up used lo be 
necessary to transcribe these facts manually. Even so, 
bottlenecks—and mistakes—were frequent. 

Now ... with a Recordak Junior Microfilmer, the 
photo-finisher gets a 100% accurate and complete 
record of 40 or more envelopes in a minute’s time. 
And to prepare each agent’s bill, a clerk simply sts 
the per-envelope charges on an adding machine... 
and sends the tape along with the completed order, 


Your business ? 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 2 5" 


microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 

photographic process is already simplifying routines which are 

similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of your 

present costs. 

Write today for detailed information on the process... and the 

complete line of Recordak Microfilmers which are now offered on a SRECORDERK 

surprisingly low-cost purchase or convenient rental basis. Recordak 

Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Compan 444 

Madison Avenue, New i & N. Y. — nnny Sete ene Compas 

originator of modern microfilming— 

and its application to business systems 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Why the contractor 
likes to install 


o 


PC Cabinets 


When “Buffalo”, more than 
twenty years ago, first offered 
sectionalized PC" comfort con- 
ditioning cabinets, to industry 
and commerce, there was little 
competition. 


Designed to provide a practical 
factory-made unit for year-' round 
air conditioning, these cabinets 
were quick to catch the favor of 
both users and contractors. 


Today we have heating, cooling, 
cleaning, humidifying and de- 
humidifying or combinations of 
these functions in a die stamped 
sectionalized cabinet which (1) 
is easily knocked down to be 
moved thru normal building 
openings; (2) is assembled at 
low cost; (3) has quiet, mixed 
flow tans, mounted on oversized 
vibrationless hollow shafts; (4) 
has outside, easily lubricated 
bearings; (5) is adapted to quick 
economical insulations; (6) has 


Aerofin coils, the world's best; 
and (7) stays on the job. 


No wonder the contractor likes 
to install “PC Cabinets! And 
no wonder users like them. They 
have the Q” Factor.* You can 
buy less for less, but not more 
for more! 


“Buffalo” Sales Representatives 
are anxious to help you make the 
right selection. 


*The "Q” Factor — The built-im Quality 
which provides trouble-free satisfaction 
long life. 


FIRST FOR FANS 


E COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING" HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


FORCED DRAFT PRESSURE 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING 


BLOWING 


aolel ul, te: 
EXHAUSTING 


HEATING 
NDUCED DRAFT 





reason: Usually, authorities can borrow 
from private sources at er rates of 
interest by pledging their federal con- 
tracts as security 

e Backing—Urban redevelopment is 
one feature of the 1949 housing law 
that the Eisenhower Administration is 
certain to back full-stren Albert M 
Cole, the newly appointed GOP 
housing administrator, king Con 
gress for staff appropriat 
progressive administration of the urban 
redevelopment provision f the law. 

Some local housing and city plan 
ning officials, however, aren’t sure how 
well Cole will be able to carry out 
these intentions, for tw isons 
¢ Doubts—Although Co! come out 
strongly in favor of the urban redevelop 
ment provisions of the housing law, he 
is just as strongly opposed to the low 
rent federal housing provisions of the 
same law. And _ it questionable 
whether vou can have one without the 
other. Ferd Kramer, a big Chicago real 
cstate man, for instan has stated 
publicly that “one of the major keys 
to urban redevelopment is public 
housing.” 

The reason is the requirement in 
Title I that permanent housing must 
be assured for the displaced families at 
a price they can afford. For a_ large 
portion of them, this practically rules 
out everything except federal, low-rent 
public housing. In the average blighted 
area now under redevelopment, perhaps 
30% of the families hay 
enough to qualify for federal low-rent 
projects. But in some it runs much 
higher; in Pittsburgh’s lower hill pro- 
ject, for instance, it’s estimated that 
70% of the nearly 3,000 families now 
living there will be eligible. (Pittsburgh 
has considerable public housing § that 
will be ready just about the time it 
will be needed for the lower hill 
rcsidents. ) 
eA Defect—The other doubt on the 
future of urban redevelopment has 
nothing to do with Cole or the GOP; 
it rests, rather, on what some housing 
officials consider a defect in the act 
itsclf. The provision they cite is, how- 
ever, strongly supported by Cole and 
the GOP: that maximum opportunity 
must be given to privat iterpris¢ 

Already two state supreme courts— 
in Georgia and Florida—| held state 
enabling acts unconstitutional on the 
ground that the state power of 
cminent domain can’t be used to 
acquire land for resalk private de 
velopers. 

Planning officials are fearful that 
such challenges may spread. They feel 
that the law should hold up, on the 
basis that slum-clearanc« tsclf is a 
sufficient public purpé: to justify 
exercise of eminent dom 
of who buys it. But the 
manv courts may disagre 
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to create new industrial sites. 


New Industry 


of the others is a Navy pier, and the 
third is being used half as a parking lot 
(picture, page 84) and half as office 
space leased out to the Navy. Last fiscal 
year, the total cargo handled through 
the San Diego port was only 1.8-million 
tons. Less than half of that was han- 
dled over San Diego Harbor Dept. 
docks; the remainder was made up of 
petroleum products barged in to whole- 
sale outlets from Long Beach and fish 
brought to fish piers. 

¢ Trafic Potential—John Bate, port di- 
rector for San Diego and the main- 
spring behind the drive to develop the 
port, sees plenty of opportunity to build 
commercial trafhe in the bay. In out 
going cargo, of which San Diego has 
practically none now, he forecasts cot- 
ton, canned goods, agricultural prod- 
ucts from California’s Imperial Valley 
and from Arizona, and sulfur and salt 
from florthern Mexico. On the import 
side, he expects San Diego to handle 
fertilizer for the Imperial Vallev, autos, 
more petroleum products, cement, 
chemicals, lumber, newsprint, anc steel. 
¢ Four Cities—The problem of port 
development in San Diego Bay is com- 
plicated by the fact that the bay front 
is controlled by not one city but four— 
San Diego, National City, Chula (pro- 
nounced Coola) Vista, and Coronado. 
Unless these citics decd their control 
of waterfront properties over to some 
over-all agency, there is bound to be 
bickering over which city should get 
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e This Consolidated Electromatic 
Relief Valve is an efficiency expert 
all right. It increases the efficiency 
of a steam generating system by 
keeping boiler pressure balanced, 
maintaining uniform line pressure, 
conserving power and reducing 
maintenance of boiler safety valves. 

It works by automatically re- 
lieving excess boiler pressure. An 
electrical controller on the valve is 
set for a pre-determined pressure 
and is connected to the drum or 
superheater outlet header of a 
boiler. An increase in boiler pres- 
sure completes an electrical contact 
in the controller which opens the 
valve. Pressure then returns to 
normal. 

The magnetic relays used in the 
control unit which actuates this re- 
lief valve must give trouble-free 
performance with practically no at- 
tention. While they may be called 
into action frequently or only once 
or twice a year, it is extremely im- 
portant that they function perfectly 
when needed. Such trigger-sharp 
sensitivity after extended inopera- 


The Consolidated Electromatic Relief Valve 
made by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., is shown here on the super- 
heater header of a boiler in a large public 
utility plant. 


iclency 
expert 
lows off 
steam! 


tive periods is a very exacting and 
unusual requirement for any relay. 
Ward Leonard relays handle this 
assignment with the utmost de- 
pendability and accuracy. 
Whether your product is heavy- 
duty industrial equipment like this 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Con- 
solidated Electromatic Relief Valve 
or a delicate electronic apparatus, 
reliable electrical controls are essen- 
tial. Ward Leonard engineers will 
be glad to help you select the right 
ones. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
68 South St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PR elkO-EE rgneecd Contiols Since 1892 
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If CHANNEL WERE DREDGED AND SOIL USED TO FILL SWAMPLAND ... 
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PORT DEVELOPMENT plan is to dredge out deepwater channel in south end (shaded area), dump the spoil on marshlands (shaded area to 


San Diego Wants Authority to Dredge fog } 


This weekend, 125 San Diego 
(Calif.) businessmen will trek to the 
state capital in Sacramento to lobby 
for a bill that will let them set up a 
San Diego Port Authority. The au- 
thority device, they think, will help 
them shore up a lop-sided economy 
by attracting new industry and new 
commercial shipping to San Diego's 
ort. ‘They hope it will also help to 
old one of the huskiest props to the 
city’s ecconomy—the U.S. Navy. 
¢No Bulk—Sheltered as it is from 
the sea and from the prevailing north- 
west winds, San Dicgo Bay is poten- 
tially one of the finest deep-water 
harbors in the world (map). But it 
doesn’t have the stuff that makes a 
major commercial shipping _ port. 
There just isn’t cnough bulk cargo 
produced or consumed in the region, 
tucked away in the extreme southwest 
corner of the U.S., to make the port 
an important stopping point for cargo 
ships. What bulk there is can easily 
be handled at Los Angeles’ big Long 
Beach-San Pedro port, only 130 mi. 
north by rail and highway. 
¢ Reason for Being—Nevertheless, the 
bay is important to San Diego—the 
very reason for its being, in fact. 
Without the bay there would be no 
Navy in San Diego, and the Navy 
currently provides a $178-million pay- 
roll to civilian employees in the area, 
not to mention what sailors spend 
ashore. 
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Without the port it is unlikely that 
there would be an aircraft industry in 
San Diego. One of the main reasons 
Consolidated Vultce Aircraft Corp. 
moved there from Buffalo, N. Y., was 
to have a warm-weather site on a har- 
bor where it could test its hydroplanes. 

It is the harbor, too, that makes San 
Diego the second biggest fish port in 
the country. And it is largely re- 
sponsible for the region’s recreation 
industry that brings in about $85-mil- 
lion a year. 
¢ Unbalanced Economy—But  recrea- 
tion and fishing are seasonal and un- 
certain industries at best, and Navy 
and aircraft .employment react vio- 
lently to the whims of international 
politics. Just before the Korean out- 
break, San Diego was a depressed 
areca, with 27,000 unemployed. ‘Today 
it’s labor-short again, as it was 
through World War II. 

What worries San Diego business- 
men is that their economy is entirely 
too dependent on war and warm 
weather. They want to keep the Navy 
and the aircraft industry, of course, but 
they also want to bring in new indus- 
try to broaden their industrial base, to 
take up the slack when defense de- 
mands ease up. 
¢ Double Trouble—It has begun to look 
to some of them as if they may end up 
with neither the Navy nor new indus- 
try. The Navy has showed signs of 
wanting to yank up moorings because 


the bay is getting too congested. Only 
the crook in the north end of the bay 
is dredged deep enough for Navy ships 
and even that isn’t wide cnough to turn 
a battleship or one of the new Forrestal 
class aircraft carriers. A vear ago, the 
Navy really gave San Diego business 
men a chill when it transferred three 
carriers, 21 destroyers, and other ves- 
sels for a total of 65 from San Diego to 
Long Beach. 

The problem in getting new industry 
is that there aren’t enough attractive 
building sites available. ‘There’s plenty 
of room on the inland side of the city, 
8 or 10 mi. from the b But the rail 
and highway services that industry 
wants run along the bay shore, and 
there’s almost no room on the bay to 
build. As the map shows, the bay front 
is mostly taken up by city development 
or Navy installations or aircraft plants; 
what isn’t built on now marsh. 
eQOne Stone—The neat solution to 
both these problems, San Diego busi- 
nessmen think, is to dredge out more 
of the bay and dump the spoil on the 
marshlands. That will give the Navy 
the mooring room it needs and at the 
same time it will create new bay-front 
land on which new industry can build. 

They hope, too, that it will have 
the corollary advantage of building up 
the commercial shipping business of the 
port. It’s at a low level now. Of the 
three piers in San Diego, only one is 
being used for commercial traffic. One 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT Sees 


pn pen tgcinasscnatiig mer 


Will You Share in the Profits 
of “Sell-on-Sight" Garden Furniture? 


These Joseph Tanaka designs of 
“garden furniture with a differ- 
ence” are typical of the unique new 
lines which can be produced with 
polyester glass-fiber laminates. 


The entire lounging chair is 
molded as a single contoured sheet 
of uniform thickness. The table top 
is made the same way and has 
pivoted steel support rods which 
fold together when not in use. The 
wheelbarrow, too, is compact, light 
and strong. . . easily handled by 
all members of the family. Notice 
the planter . . . it's light, perma- 
nently colored, strong . and 
nests for easy shipment. 


With polyester resins based on 
Monsanto's STYRENE MONOMER, 


rigid, durable pieces like these 
can be molded in one operation 
from mats of glass fibers. The fin- 
ished products are weatherproof, 
alcohol proof, stain resistant and 
sturdy. No need to “paint”... 
color can be molded-in! Estab- 
lished fabricators, experts in lami- 
nation, can produce custom-made 
sections or entire pieces of furni- 
ture...just as they now make 
products for electrical appliance 
producers, bakeries, sporting goods 
manufacturers and a variety of 


other fields. 


For details on how these unique 
materials can set new patterns 
for profit in your business, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic supplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, and other 
materials used in the manufac 
ture of polyester resins for low 
pressure molding, alkyd 
wide variety of copolymer: 
to help you. 


ind | 


Ask us 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





midget tractor 


CONTRACTORS: 
load skip mixers, 
small trucks and 
level earth! . 
NICIPALITIES: 
clear snow, back 
parkway 
control 

FOUN- 


; many 


it Digs! 
it Dumps! 
Backfills! 
Grades! 


Mead's ‘MIGHTY MOUSE" HI-LIFT Tractor- 
Dozer pivots within its own fength. Weighs only 
1300 the. yet dozes and hydraulically lifts a 5 
cubic foot capacity bucket up to 6 feet! Machine 
only 40°,” wide, 95” long. 2 speeds forward—i 
reverse, 5 H.P. engine. M6-HI-LIFT’S size, ma- 
neuverahility make it ideal for contractors, munici- 
palities, railroads, farmers, estate owners—where 
larger units cannot work. Accessories such as dozer 
blade, mower, ete., available. Write for FREE 
cireular! 


MEAD SPECIALTIES CO. 


Dept. BW 43, 4114 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, I. 











MEAD’S ‘‘MIGHTY MOUSE’’ 
DOZER-TRACTOR 


- PREFERRED 
CUSTOM ENGINEERED 


UNIT STEAM GENERATORS 


ARE DIFFERENT—here’s why ... 


Preferred is not a “packaged unit”— 
it is a completely individualized system, 
engineered and designed to produce steam 
for power or processing to your operating 
specifications. Ranging in capacity up to 
600 BHP, Preferred Unit Steam Generators 
require no brickwork. stack, special 
foundations or unusual instaliation. With 
10 basic design advantages, Preferred 
quarantees you quicker amortization. plus 
lowered overhead and more certain sav- 
ings, year after year! 

If you're looking for definite savings 
that can be directly applied to your cost 

ion program—look to Preferred. For 
complete details, write for 
Bulletin 2000. 


PREFERRED 
UTILITIES MFG. CORP. 





CARS, NOT SHIPS, park at San Diego pier. Navy leases top deck as office space. 


the benefit of created lands and the new 
industries that build on them. 

¢ Joint Interest—This is one of the 
reasons San Dicgo businessmen favor 
setting up a San Diego Port Authority. 
If the authorization bill is passed by 
the state legislature and signed into law 
by Goy. Earl Warren, propositions for 
creating the authority must be voted 
on by each of the four cities and passed 
by a majority vote. At that point the 
four cities would transfer control of all 
tidelands (which, by California law, 
means all land lving seaward of the 
natural mean high tide line and thus 
includes all filled land) to the authority. 
¢ Federal Aid—Another, perhaps more 
important, reason for creating an au 
thority to do the development job is 
that it would case the way for some 
kind of federal aid for the project, and 
federal aid would probably be necessary, 
considering the scope of the plan in- 
volved. Only about 9 sq. mi. of the 
22 sq. mi. of San Diego Bay has been 
dredged deep enough for deep-water 
ships—a minimum depth of 36 ft. at 
mean low tide. The rest of the bay 
tapers up to a depth of 6 ft. or less. It 
would take a lot of money and a lot 
of time to dredge up the Chula Vista 
and National City waterfront areas— 
not to mention building up tidelands 
with the spoil. 

Bate estimates that the job would 
take a maximum of 30 years and would 
cost about $60-million—$40-million for 
dredging and $20-million for shore im- 
provements. 

e Dollar-for-Dollar—In 1939 San Di 
ego got Congress to appropriate $12- 
million for dredging San Diego Bay as 
a national defense project. “I don’t 


expect, and neither does anyone else, 
that we will handout like 
that again,” says a Chamber of Com- 
merce official. He does think that, with 
a responsible over-all auth 


ever get 


rity, Congress 
itch, dollar for 
iuthority could 
for dredging 


could be persuaded to m 
dollar, money that the 
raise from a bond i 
purposes. 

rom a financial point of view, the 
authority plan looks feasible. The au 
thority would take over all properties 
of the present San Diego Harbor Dept., 
which has an annual income of about 
$1-million About $400,000 of this 
goes for administration and operating 
expenses of the departn nts two pict 
The remaining $600,000 could be used 
to pay interest on re' bond The 
only bonded indebtedness the authority 
would take over would | 
10 vears on an original $ 
costs about $60,000 a 
¢ Uncertainty— I h« 
whether the member tics will 
to go through with the plan. The 
Chula Vista City Council has already 
formally endorsed the Port Authority 
proposal. The rest are still uficertain 
Coronado’s city indicated 
informally that it dox ot favor the 
plan. This isn’t regarded as serious, 
since Coronado’s tideland 
devoted only to 
sence does not hamper 
opment 

But there are 
councils of both Nationa 
Diego itself may oppos« 
ever, the consensus in San 
that the city il will 
horns in response to | 
business Community 
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The All- Electric Adjustable-Speed Drive 


RELIANCE 


Vx$ 
DRIVE 3 
: re 3/44 to 3HP 


STYLE E 





Get the Facts! 


Ask for Bulletin 
D-2102. It de- 
scribes and illus- 
trates features, 
applications, com- 
ponents and opera- 
tion; d:mensions 
and characteristics 
are also included. 








designed to supersede mechanical 





— gear boxes, clutches 


and variable-pitch 
cone pulleys 











SAVES YOU MONEY 10 WAYS! 


@ Boosts output @ Reduces "down time” 


@ Cuts down rejects @ Simplifies machine design 
@ Saves space @ Reduces operator fatigue 
@ increases safety @ Cuts changeover time 


@ Handles more jobs @ Operates from a-c. 
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WHEELOCK BINGHAM, president, fights the problem of sheer size in seeking ... 


New Life for Giant Macy's 


Wheclock H. Bingham, the presi- 
dent of Macy’s New York, faces what 
a former Macy man calls ‘‘one of the 
most fascinating business problems of 
our time.” 

This, roughly, is what confronts him: 

The department store business is in 
treuble as a whole. Widespread 
changes—social, economic, and com- 
petitive—have caught up with it, with 
the result that today it is eaten up by 
costs and is losing its share of the total 
retail market. 

Bingham’s own store, probably the 
biggest of them all, is in perhaps the 
greatest difficulty. Its unwieldy size, the 
tough competition, and a changed 
economic era have reduced the great 
power it built up with the famous 
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Macy pricing policy of under-selling 
everybody by 6% for cash. 
¢ Too Big?—“The job to be done at 
Macy’s is probably beyond the capabili- 
tics of any individual,” says a former 
colleague of Bingham’s. “But if any- 
one can handle it, Bingham’s the man.” 
Bingham, needless to say, while he 
might appreciate the compliment 
hardly agrees with the sentiment. 
“Nobody,” he says, “need think that 
the department store is going to go 
out of business. It is a unique institu- 
tion—the only place where the customer 
can find everything under one roof.” 
¢ Careerist—Bingham took over the 
huge institution on Herald Square, 
with its several branches in and around 


New York City, eight months ago. 


He came East from California last 
August, where he had headed the R. H. 
Macy & Co. store in S Francisco. A 
career man at Macy ho began his 
business life on the fam Macy train- 
ing squad for junior Bing 
ham had not yet turned 45 when he 
succeeded Richard Weil, Jr., as head 
of the New York operation (BW—Mar. 
22’52,p32). 

If there is one 
ham in the minds of his associates it 
is “sound.” “He’s a highly 
tent merchant with an _ cvye 
on the fundamentals merchandis 
ing,” savs one man who worked with 
him in earlier days. 
¢ Costs—Whiether these are the quali- 
tics needed to turn the trick remains 
to be seen. The problem facing depart- 
ment stores is a big one. Those huge 
downtown plants with all their depart 
have 


itives, 


word typify Bing 


comp¢ 
alwavs 


Crvices 
ostly to run. 


ments, employees, and 
become more and mor 
Other forms of retailing, particularly 
chains and supermarkets that work on 
a smaller margin, have taken business 
away. Slowly but surely the depart- 
ment store, leaning heavily on its own 
brands, found that national brands were 
becoming more important. The de- 
partment store has tended to upgrade 
itself, moving more and more out of 
the mass-merchandising class. At the 
same time there has been a basic dis- 
location as people have moved out of 
the cities into the suburb 

All this, with its consequent squcez- 
ing of department store profits, fails to 
shake Bingham. He is staunchly op- 
posed to tampering with the basic 
nature of the department store. He will 
not tolerate throwing t unprofitable 
lines, such as appliance measure of 
desperation adopted b 
e Service—“‘I think thi 
says. “We must stay in any 
goods in general demand. If other types 
of stores are doing a better job than 
we are, then we'll have to go after the 
business in terms of ice, personal 
selling, and the other things that de 
partment stores can oft 

In one respect, however, 
an important one, Bingham does repre 
sent a changing era for Macy’s. He 
says: 

“The retailer by 
interested in things. I think we should 
be interested in peopl 

This implies that if not revolution, 
then evolution, has taken place at 
Macy’s. Basically, Bingham is not con- 
cerned with pricing or with merchan- 
dise, the rocks on which Macy’s 
built, but rather with people, both as 
customers and employe: 

When Bingham says, “I 


many stores. 


wrong,” he 


category of 


and it is 


tradition has been 


was 


think the 
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How much money 
are you leaving 
on the highway ? 


© How much are you paying for tire 
mileage you don’t get? 


Last year, industry’s bill for this 
kind of waste ran into millions. 


And there’s a good chance that you 
paid more than your share of it—un- 
necessarily! 


If you’re concerned with the cost of 
your company’s truck operation, it 
will pay you to consider the following 
carefully—to make sure that these 
three costly mistakes are not your 
mistakes. 


1. “It’s not important” 


Don’t low-rate your tire costs! Too 
many companies find it easy to lump 
these costs into a general category like 
“truck maintenance expense’’—and 
then forget them. Actually, tires are 
one of the biggest cost factors in your 
trucking operation! 


Unimportant? You can easily waste, 
or save, several hundred dollars on a 
single truck and trailer in one year! 


2. “‘Systems are too costly’”’ 


Does your company consider sys- 
tematic tire maintenance involved and 
costly? Well, the Kelly-Springfield sys- 
tem is not only easy to utilize, it will 
pay for itself many times over! 


For example, improper inflation 
alone can cut your tire wear in half. 
So can the practice of loading trucks 
beyond rated capacity. And improper 
control of truck speed, load distribu- 
tion, matching of dual-mounted tires, 
care of truck axles, springs, brakes, 
etc., are equally costly. 


You needn’t be an expert to control 
these factors. Kelly dealers can supply 


the data for a modern Tire Economy 
Control system without cost to you 
and also provide expert fleet service. 


3. “All tires are alike”’ 


A fallacy, of course, but this belief 
costs truck operators millions of dol- 
lars every year! 


There is, in fact, a big difference in 
tires, both in function and quality. To 
get the type of tire exactly right for 
your specific requirements, it’s wise to 
choose “‘job-designed”’ tires. 


And to get the right tire qualities for 
optimum performance, Kelly, with 59 
years of experience in the field, offers 
the suggestions shown below, for use 
as good standards of comparison. 





These performance points 
mean money— insist on them 
when you buy! 


e Tough, durable tread. Kelly’s spe- 
cially developed Armorubber is a far 
tougher, denser compound that con- 
sistently delivers extra thousands of 
miles! 


e Wide, flat tread. Kelly Tread de- 
sign puts a maximum of working 
rubber on the road for slower wear, 
greater traction. 


e Strong cord body. Kelly uses a 
new extra-strong, pre-stretched cord 
that assures longer carcass life, more 
recaps. 

e Reinforced side walls—stronger 
beads. Kelly eliminates bead failures 
with spiral-wrapped, accurately posi- 
tioned beads. Extra reinforcements 
that taper gradually along sidewall 
prevent excessive flexing. 











Proof! See how you 
can get maximum value 
for your tire dollar! 


Let your Kelly dealer help you to 
get started on a modern tire economy 
program right away. Hundreds of case 
histories from companies of every type 
and size prove that amazing economies 
can be made simply by choosing the 
right tiresand maintenance procedures. 


© So act now! Get the facts that can 
help you wipe out waste and bring 
maximum efficiency to your trucking 
operation. Send for Kelly’s Data Book 
on systematic tire maintenance and 
the valuable, factual Case History 
booklet — both absolutely FREE! Write 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


KELLY 
TIRES 


There’s a 
tough Kelly 
for every 
trucking job! 





in WIRE ROPE, too 
load strain calls for 
SPECIALIZED muscles 


Everything looks upside down to the three-toed 
sloth. Unique among animals, he prefers to live 
his life dangling downward from the top 
branches of tall trees. Helping him to survive in 
his topsy-turvy world are highly specialized and 
powerfully developed rear and forelimb muscles. 
In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle. Load strain! Bending 
fatigue! Shock stress! Abrasion! Each calls for 
wire rope that best combines the required re- 
sistance characteristics. 


Complete quality control from ore to finished 

rope; long experience and specialized know-how 

—these are your assurance that in Wickwire 
A YELLOW TRIANGLE Rope you always get the proper combination of 
ON THE REEL physical properties for long-lasting, reliable 


IDENTIFIES 


service on your particular job. For full infor- 
WICK WIRE ROPE 


mation see your Wickwire Rope distributor or 
contact our nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —Abiiene (Tex ) - Denver- Houston - Odessa (Tex.) - Phoenix - Sait Lake City- Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION —Los Angeles - Oakland - Portland - San Francisco - Seattle - Spokane 
WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION Boston - Buffalo - Chattanooga - Chicago - Detroit - Emlenton (Pa.) - New York - Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(FI 





way customers are treated in the store 
is more important than the merchan- 
dise you have to sell,” a new era has 
begun for Macy’s. 

¢ Yankee—Bingham actually came up 
through the traditional merchandising 
rcute. Born in Boston on Nov. 28, 
1907, of a thoroughly New England 
family that traces back to the carliest 
Bingham to settle in Connecticut, he 
entered Harvard in 1925. But he 
stayed only a year. During the summer 
of 1926 he worked in the Herald 
Square store; when fall came he simply 
stayed on. 

From then on his progress was steady 
and encouraging. In 1928 he was made 
assistant buyer of men furnishings. 
In 1934 he went to L. Bamberger & 
Co., the Macy branch in Newark, N. J., 
to become merchandise manager of 
the men’s division. In 1943, when he 
left to enter the Navy 1 licutenant, 
Bingham was a vice-president of the 
New York store in charge of the men’s 
group and other divisi 
¢ Navy Job—Bingham’s three years in 
the Navy had considerable influence on 
his career. His first job was in Phila- 
delphia, where he wa key figure in 
the setting up of the Aviation Supply 
Office, the agency that maintains spare 
parts and replacement parts for naval 
aircraft. A man who knew him in those 
days says, “You simply wouldn’t believe 
the overlapping in the air arm before 
he took over.” One juicy illustration 
of the kind of thing Bingham corrected 
was the discovery that the Navy was 
ordering the same electrical cable in 
no less than 150 different lengths. 

James FYorrestal, then Secretary of 

the Navy, came to rely heavily on 
Bingham for trouble shooting in the 
supply system. It was at Forrestal’s 
insistence that Bingham set up the 
Navy’s Ship Store Office, also in Phila- 
delphia. The system he set up for ware- 
housing, distributing, and retailing the 
uniforms, insignia, and accessories that 
men buy aboard ship eventually came 
to be called the “Bingham Plan.” 
e Rival Bid—According to _ insiders, 
another major department store chain 
became interested in Bingham during 
the war years, made him an offer to take 
over one of their big stores. That 
spurred Jack Straus, president of the 
parent organization, R. H. Macy & Co., 
to make a counter offer. The chain had 
just bought a famous old San Francisco 
store, O'Connor, Moffatt & Co. (BW 
—Jul.14’45,p32). Straus offered the 
top job to Bingham, who accepted 

Using a small cadre from the New 
York store, Bingham assembled a new 
staff of young men, many of whom 
had no previous experience in retailing. 
It was, according to one observer, a 
“crackerjack” staff with, however, one 
defect: ““We had so many naval re- 
servists that we suddenly realized that 
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if the Navy called up the Reserve, San 
l'rancisco was through.” 

lor his tact Bingham recently got 
still another high grade from a second 
observer 

“Bingham did a fine job casting the 
San Francisco store into the Macy 
mold.. O'Connor, Moffatt’s was a_be- 
loved old San Ilrancisco institution, a 
trifle seedy perhaps, as though it were 
a dry goods store that never quite made 
the leap to full departmentalization. 
But the oldtimers couldn’t have loved 
it more had they owned it. 

“Bingham was careful not to disturb 
the tradition. He was slow to ease the 
old name aside for the new. The mod- 
ernization and expansion were handled 
without alienating the old customers, 
who were prepared to resist this huck- 
sterish outfit from the East.” 
¢ Gains~-Bingham left behind him a 
Macy’s San Francisco doubled in physi- 
cal area and quadrupled in volume—and 
a rival merchant who would say he re- 
garded Bingham as “an energetic but 
wholesome competitor and an exemplar 
of devotion to civic duty.” 

If there were any reservations about 
him among the staff in New York, he 
quickly dispelled them. ‘Tact again did 
the trick. His first appearance before 
lis staff came shortly after his arrival, 
at the October sales meeting in the 
Hotel Statler. Said one man who was 
present, “Bing got up and, bless our 
souls, if he didn’t praise the job we had 
done. In retailing you don’t often get 
thanks for anything you do.” 
¢ What’s Ahead—Whaere is 
heading under Bingham? 

You can get some sense of direction 
by reviewing the things that he has al- 
ready accomplished in his eight months 
in New York. 

Bingham looks on Macy’s bigness, 
its sheer size, as his No. ] problem, and 
there is little doubt that bigness in the 
magnitude of Macy's indeed creates 
some staggering obstacles. Whether or 
not it is still the world’s biggest store 
in volume—J. L. Hudson in Detroit is 
reportedly running neck and neck with 
Macy’s—the Herald Square store — is 
nevertheless a huge place. It sells a 
rumored $150-million in goods yearly, 
normally employs 11,000 people. — Its 
executives alone number approximately 
1,500. 
¢ Communications—It is no wonder 
that Bingham says, “One of the biggest 
problems in industry today is com- 
munications.” It is certainly one of 
his biggest problems, and he has readied 
a program to do something about it. 
All Macy’s executives have been di- 
vided into groups of 15, chosen at 
random to mix nonselling and selling 
personnel. Each group meets once a 
month with this purpose, in Bingham’s 
words: “to make recommendations, 
resolve problems or areas of ambiguity, 


Macy’s 


90 


“An eye always on the fundamentals of 
merchandizing.” 


and request additional information or 
assistance.” 

Bingham treats this program very 
seriously. He makes sure that, when 
questions are raised, answers are given. 
He goes over transcripts of some of the 
sessions himself and recently spent two 
hours discussing them with the Macy 
executive committee. A few days later 
he spent another hour discussing points 
with the second-line administrators 
“so that they could understand what 
the third- and fourth-line people are 
saving. 
¢ Customers—But the problem of big- 
ness at Macy’s goes beyond just in- 
ternal communication. It also affects 
its relationship with its customers. The 
store is too impersonal, too tied up in 
red tape, too hard to find your way 
around in. “Our objective,” — says 
Arthur Manchee, vice-president for op- 
crations, “is to make the store seem 
small to the customer.” 

So Macy’s is tackling the human 
problem, hoping to make it a more 
friendly, helpful place. It has just 
launched a major training program 
called ‘‘Sell-erama,” which according to 
Bingham has a fourfold purpose: “to 
create individual initiative, to improve 
selling, to recognize the importance of 
the customer, and to raise the status 
of selling to a profession.” 

It’s a basic, down-to-earth type of 
program, involving dramatic skits, man- 
uals, displays, other techniques. Here 
Macy is making use of its executives as 
a faculty. 
¢ Personalized—The program under- 
scores Bingham’s own convictions about 
the nature of the department store 
business. In the contest with the super- 
markets and other low-cost methods of 
distribution, Bingham says, “I fall back 
on the principles of wide assortment 
and personalized selling.” 


This doesn’t mean, however, that 





In the “heat” 

of today 

your tomorrows 
are born 


ODAY a “heat” of steel is born. In a 
is of tomorrows this steel 
will be formed and shaped by the 
genius of American industry into the 
things that everybody wants—automo- 
biles and appliances, toys and type- 
writers, cans and cash registers. 
and 
to keep up with 


Steel-making has to move fast 
it has to be good 
America. For nearly everything that’s 
important to our way of life and our 
standard of living stems from steel. 

J&L is geared to play an increasingly 
important role in America’s steel- 
making job. Production facilities have 
been expanded greatly and 
equipment have been modernized. Re- 
search, to develop new and 
better steels, and better ways of making 


Plants 
steels, 


steel, goes on endlessly 

And behind it all, to shape and guide 
today’s operations, are J&L’s one hun- 
dred years of steel-making experience 
—assurance that J&L stands ready to 
meet the challenge of tomorrow! 


‘Charging J&L’s Open Hearths 


A symbol of J&l's capacity for pro- 
gressive, scientific steelmaking is this 
eleven-furnace open hearth shop at 


Pittsburgh. > CEN 


LU 


Color photo 
by d’Arazien 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


your furnace! [i @-Specified 


INTEGRAL FITTING FOR ROTARY DRILLING HOSE 


man who knows rubber best. Call in the 
G.1.M.. or write Goodyear, Industrial 


BR Streamlined shell 
Products Division. Akron 16. Ohio. 


Cc Annular ring of Stee] 


reinforces hose end 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply D se 
you with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts Packing, Tank 

Lining, Rubber-Covered Rolls. Look for him in the 
yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under 


“Rubber Products” or ‘Rubber Goods.” 


ulfj ply 
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Ment of ne ice] 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





it takes 


When your service man unreels the 
hose from his truck to fill your tank 
with furnace fuel, you see one example 
of rubber in action to help feed your 
furnace. But what you are seeing is 
only one link in the long chain of rub- 
ber uses leading all the way back to the 
oil fields, 


The fact is, as the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—can quickly tell you, it 
takes more rubber to produce oil than 
it does to turn out almost any other 
essential product, Step by step, from 
the huge armored hoses of rubber that 
play a vital part in the rotary drilling 
operation bringing in new wells 
pump gaskets and 


through rubber 


valves that raise the oil to the surface, 
you ll find rubber at work in the oil 
fields, 

Almost every machine — such as the 
drill works, the pumps, boosters on the 
pipe lines—is driven by V-belts or flat 
belts. When oil is shipped in tank ears, 
trucks or ships, giant suction and dis- 
charge hoses are used to unload the 
crudes or refined products. And so on 
all the way from oil deposits below 
ground to the tank that feeds your 
furnace. 


Yet in spite of this heavy use of rub- 
ber, the strange fact is that the greatest 
known enemy of rubber is petroleum 
and its derivatives. That’s why the 


a lot of Rubber to feed 


G.T. M. has designs 


mulated special c¢ 


i spec ial hoses, for- 
pounds of oil- 
resistant rubber for use in the 
These spec ial 

» made that they 


don’t swell. flake off or deteriorate in 


petroleum industry 


forms of rubber are 


the presence of oil products—assuring 
longer, more trouble-free service when 
they are built into the many products 


used in the petrol: industry. 


In every business—your own included 


—the G.T.M. can he 


lem involving puttir 


» with any prob- 
rubber to work. 
In any of its many forms, where rubber 
can do old jobs better or new ones that 
have never been done before, it pays to 


discuss the possibilities first with the 





“. .. Bingham says Macy's 
will go ahead with an ex- 
pansion program .. .” 


MACY'S starts on p. 86 


Bingham writes off self-service, or what 
the department stores prefer to call 
“self-selection.” What Bingham does 
believe in is the modified application 
of self-selection to department stores, 
or what Macy’s calls “simplified sell- 
ing.” In general, this is a program 
whereby the functions of personnel 
are broken down wherever possible to 
increase cfhciency; new fixtures are 
used to display merchandise in the 
open; directional signs are employed to 
help people find things. 

This process of converting to self- 
selection is a part of a larger pro- 
gram now under way in the Herald 
Square store. It’s a major program of 
modernization. Just how big in terms 
of dollars, Bingham doesn’t say. But 
he does admit that it will take three 
or four years to complete and is a 
“really big program.” 
¢ Expansion—This in turn raises the 
problem of branches. What about 
them? 

Again, Bingham says that Macy’s 
will go ahead with an expansion pro- 
gram but offers no details as yet. His 
thinking, however, runs along these 
lines: The downtown store will always 
be “the big show” in the business, no 
matter what happens to the branches. 
In fact, Bingham is in favor of using 
all the inherent dramatic possibilities 
of the big store to their fullest extent. 
He believes in putting on the kind of 
lavish _ presentations—like the Italian 
show (BW—Sep.15’51,p169)—for which 
Macy’s is famous. 

Nevertheless, he feels that “in a fair 
number of years’ department store 
branches will be doing as much busi 
ness as the downtown store, perhaps 
even more. In line with this thinking, 
Bingham, in a major organizational 
change, appointed a third merchandis- 
ing vice-president, releasing one of them 
—Murray Graham—for almost full-time 
attention to branches. 

Will Bingham succeed in his assign 
ment? A big and expensive job lies 
ahead of him—some think too expensive 
for Macy’s proftt-squeeze. But no mat- 
ter how it comes out, one thing seems 
pretty certain: The character of Macy's 
is being permanently changed. The big 
question at this point appears to be 
whether you can carry out the process 
of upgrading that Bingham plans and 
still remain a mass-merchandiser. But 
as far as this problem goes, Macy’s is 
in no different position than most de- 
partment stores. Its difficulties merely 
differ by extent and depth. 
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DESIGN IT 
Some typical designs assisted to perfection by Taft-Peirce 
engineers — a silent typewriter, an automobile engine, auto- 
matic lens grinders, hat-making machines, watch-part pro- 
filing machines, countless machine tools and smaller mech- 
anisms. 
TOOL IT 

Several large corporations rely exclusively on the Taft- 
Peirce Toolroom for tool design and manufacture. 


MAKE IT 
1500 Machine tools . . . 450,000 square feet of plant — pro- 
vide the facilities for anything from a single simple part to 
thousands of complex mechanisms. 


TEST IT 
A separate production line may be set up in sequence op- 
eration — from design through assembly, test, and final 
inspection. 

SHIP IT 
Taft-Peirce offers you all or any part of these services. Have 
the full facts at your fingertips — write for the 92 page il- 
lustrated booklet, ‘‘Take It To Taft-Peirce.”’ 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R.!. 


TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 1 





Steel that helps airplane engines breathe easier 


[ TP where the air is thin, an airplane 
A engi depends ol a supercharger 
for air to breathe. 

Phe ai supply is varied by changing 
thie upercharger’s speed And to prevent 
stididlen surges, the power that turns the 
supercharger 1s moothed by hydraulic 
couplin that have dozens of steel vanes, 
Dhese vanes must be brazed in place and 
becatise of the extreme operating stresses, 
brazing must be pertect 

The Accessories Division of Phompson 
Products, Ine., manulacturer of couplings 
lor amcraft engmes, wa plagued with a 


high rate of reyections. The high lempera- 


geo! 


ture of the brazing furnace often caused and delays that accomp 
abnormal growth of the steel used for the mg cdifhculties 
hub section of the couplin . Which re- The high quality bar 
sulted in distortion of the vanes and into supercharger coupl 
cracking at the brazed joints of many forms and a 
Phi problem was studied by metal- fine alloy sieel. And this 
lurgists of The Timken Roller Bearing one of hundreds that « 
Company, Phey recommended a certain *Solved—by Timken Allo 
analysis of Timken alloy steel, specially Do you have a steel 
heat treated for this application. And it Timken steel and metallu 
proved to be the answer solve it. Write The Timk 
The steel remained stable during the Company, Steel and Tubs 
brazing operation, reyects were eliminated, ton 6, Ohio. Cable addr 
Combat and commercial plane s vot the ‘Tapered Roller Bearing 


couplings they needed without the costs Seamless ‘Tubing, Remo 
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SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY STEELS, GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 
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The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E Accounting Machine 


MECHANICAL BRAIN 


direct all your accounting! 





Here is a fully automatic, low-cost machine 
for all phases of your accounting. A machine 
that will save you time, money and effort. 


It’s the much-talked-of Underwood Sund- 
strand Model E Accounting Machine... on 
which you, too, can post a wide variety of 
records. 


The Model E has a “mechanical brain” —a 
control plate that actually directs every auto- 
matic operation . . . speeds work and prac- 
tically stops errors. 


And here’s another feature that you'll 
always give thanks for . . . the famous, fast, 
accurate touch-operated Sundstrand 10-key 
keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientifically so that you can turn 
out more work, more easily and in less time. 


Whether your company is large or small, 


Underwood has just the right accounting ma 
chine for every purpose...for every purse.” 

For instance, the Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E, illustrated, has 2 registers... the 
Model C has 5 registers...the Model D, 
10 registers. 

Call your local Underwood office today for 
a demonstration of the accounting machine 
best suited for your usé. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes- Subject to change without notice 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper. . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited,Toronto1,Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


The Griginel 
Teuch Methed 
Geybeoard 


| UNDERWOOD | Rwoop 
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€ guaranteed annual wage } now at the top of our collective bargaining 
decided, and the preparatory work called for 


by that Convention is now well under way. 


Management's New Problem 


Almost every week, you will find important news centering around an 
idea or a situation that has a long history and a complicated theory behind it. 
To understand the news, you need to know what happened not just this week 
but perhaps 10 years or 20 years ago. The purpose of this new department is 
to fill in the background on these subjects as they emerge from the news. 
This week, as the headlines indicate, the subject is the guaranteed annual wage. 

If you have a contract with your tions at $30,000 per year, you’ve got— 


company that provides for your em- for as long a period as that contract 
ployment as director of industrial rela- covers—the guaranteed annual wage. 


That’s it in its purest and simplest 
form. 

That is not, however, what the un- 
ions have been clamoring for in a 
growing chorus that may soon reach 
crescendo pitch. In autos, steel, aircraft, 
and rubber, management is already wor- 
tying about the seriousness of union 
guaranteed annual wage demands. 
¢ Still Pie in the Sky—Although there 
are almost as many variant demands 
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ing worker income steady, consumer de- 
mand for products will be sustained at 
normal levels and will obviate the need 
for production cutbacks. 

Some of labor's more uninhibited 
rhetoricians, of whom Walter Reuther 
may serve as exemplar, have been frank 
to say that industry needs a serious eco- 
nomic incentive before it will tackle 
the problem of providing regular em- 
ployment. Reuther wants the annual 
wage guarantee largely because, he says, 
it will transfer the cost of unemploy- 
ment “from the backs of workers on to 
the backs of industry.” 
¢ Workers’ Support—No scientific sur- 
vey has yet been made of the rank-and- 
file labor attitude toward annual wages. 
It is widely assumed that the average 
wage carner strongly supports the prin- 
ciple; that he considers it something 
that will bulwark his economic security 
and give him status equal, in one re- 
spect, to the salaried man. 

The intensity of such support is, of 
course, impossible to calculate for any 
useful purpose. It must be taken for 
granted that union members will wel- 
come any such gain coming through 
no expenditure on their part of strike- 
lost pay. 

¢ Distant Goals—Annual wage pro- 
posals that have been seriously dis- 
cussed in important union-management 
negotiations have, thus far, been pale 
imitations of labor's ultimate goal. 
Last year, for example, in the big 
negotiations in steel, the CIO asked 
30-hours pay per week for 52 wecks 
for employees with more than three 
ycars’ seniority—from this to be de- 
ducted what the employee received 
in state unemployment compensation. 
The union wanted this to be financed 
through company payments into a 
trust fund, and would have been con- 
tent to limit the company’s liability 
to the sum accumulated in such a fund. 

If history is any guide, it is prob- 
ably as a supplement to state-provided 
unemployment compensation that man- 
agement will first experiment with an- 
nual wages. ‘This is what happened with 
pensions, which had their great develop- 
ment as supplements to social security. 
¢ Generators—The steam that is cur- 
rently behind union guaranteed annual 
wage demands comes primarily from 
three sources. It’s been talked about 
and encouraged for many years in labor 
circles and simply the passage of time 
has given it a seriousness it lacked in 
carlier periods. Second, it’s been a fa- 
vorite aim of Walter Reuther, who has 
fed the appetite for it among the auto 
workers and who now, as new president 
of the CIO, will sell its desirability to 
a larger labor universe. ‘Third, and most 
important, an economic environment 
making annual wages something short 
of prohibitively expensive to industry is 
not calculated to last forever. 
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coming under the head of guaranteed 
annual wages as there are unions mak- 
ing them, no labor organization has yet 
asked the employer to sign individual 
contracts with his employees guaran- 
tecing them an annual income. 

The closest any of them have come is 
to ask that a clause be added to the col- 
lective bargaining agreement that will 
bind the employer to guarantee em- 

loyees covered by the agreement 2,080 
Goan of work a year (40 hours x 52 
wecks) and pay them their regular rate. 
This means, of course, that if work is 
slack and the 2,080 hours on the job 
cannot be provided, the employer will 
pay just the same. 

This is what organized labor has its 

sights on when it talks of the “guaran- 
teed annual wage goal.” 
«More Complicated—To understand 
that, however, is just a beginning. For 
like the union drive for pensions, the 
broad objective is easy enough to see. 
But such factors as economic oppor- 
tunity, bargaining strength, individual 
company attitudes, politics, and the 
higgle-haggle of negotiations can twist 
the broad objective into practical set- 
tlements that have only semantical re- 
semblances to the original demand. 

Thus unions, and companies too, 
have claimed guaranteed annual wage 
achievements in plans and programs 
that provide nothing of the sort. A 
1952 study by the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of 184 labor contracts 
containing clauses that could be repre- 
sented as wage guarantees found most 
of them hedged with so many quali- 
fications as to make them meaningless. 

Some, for example, permitted the 
employer to cancel the guarantee uni- 
laterally under certain circumstances— 
such as fire, accidents, acts of God. 
Others make the guarantee contingent 
on maintaining sales of the company’s 
product at a specified level, on contin- 
ued profitability of the enterprise. Some 
permit arbitration if the employer seeks 
relief from the guarantee. 
¢ Terms Vary—There is similar variety 
in the forms that existing plans take. 
Some provide straight unemployment 
compensation—that is, subsistence pay- 
ments at considerably less than the 
“working wage” level when no work is 
available. Some are part of company 
spread-the-work programs. Some provide 
for employee loans against future wages 
when a layoff is protracted. And some 
are attached to company profit-shariag 
or wage-incentive programs. 
¢Hormel’s Plan—Perhaps the best 
known of existing plans is at Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. It was inaugurated by 
the company in 1931 and has since 
been written into the contract with 
CIO’s Packinghouse Workers Union. 
In some ways it comes closest of any 
known plan to the labor ideal. 

Hormel pays workers 52 times a year, 


at their hourly rate, for a 38-hour week, 
irrespective of actual time worked. 
When it works its employees over 40 
hours in any one week, it does not pay 
overtime or premium rates. Just as 
pension plans approved by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue get certain tax 
advantages, so annual wage guarantees 
meeting standards set by federal regu- 
lations carn employers immunity from 
paying statutory overtime premiums. 
Hormel estimates it saves 2% of its pay- 
roll costs with this exemption. It fig- 
ures that its guaranteed wage plan costs 
approximately 4% of its basic payroll. 
¢ Objections—Cost—and principle— 
have been employers’ chief objections 
to annual wages and account for the 
widespread and tenacious resistance to 
this now-standard labor demand. Had 
the annual wage guarantee been in effect 
for the 260,000 employees of U.S. 
Steel in 1937, that company estimates 
that its total cash and securities in 
quick assets would have disappeared in 
1938, and by the end of 1939 would 
have been converted into a $110-mil- 
lion deficit. 

¢ Exceptions—Employers in durable 
goods lines maintain that spread the- 
work arrangements that may be feasible 
in consumer goods industries—thus pro- 
viding an approach to regular annual 
employment—cannot be applied in their 
fields. ‘They protest their inability to 
shift product or accurately forecast fluc- 
tuations in demand. 

The case against annual wages is 
pretty well blocked out. It is con- 
tended that such guarantees would 
sharply limit the ability of manage- 
ment to make rapid adjustments to 
mect changing conditions; that main- 
taining high payrolls in times of de- 
clining demand for goods and services 
would quickly dissipate reserve capital, 
freeze credit, inhibit the investment of 
risk capital, and lead to bankruptcy; 
and that the economic situation that 
would bring these factors into play 
would soon turn into a slump after 
which—though it might be temporarily 
deferred by wage subsidies—widespread 
unemployment would create depression 
conditions more severe and protracted 
than otherwise. 
¢ Labor's Stand—To these and sundry 
other such contentions labor spokes- 
men have ready, though not always ap- 
posite, answers. Primarily, they view 
the annual wage as a natural next step 
in the development of workers’ security 
—following directly the establishment 
of the right to redress grievances, the 
principle of seniority, and the principle 
of employer responsibility toward the 
superannuated worker that is acknowl- 
edged in pension programs 

On economic grounds, the annual 
wage justification rests on labor's fa- 
vorite economic maxim: Keep purchas- 
ing power up. It is argued that by hold- 
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lion in 1953 on new building, plus re- 
modeling jobs. Nationally, new churches 
have been built at an average rate of 
150 to 200 a year. As of last August, 
316 churches to cost $39-million were 
under construction, averaging a cost 
of $123,762. 

United Lutheran. According to the 
church’s Board of American Missions, 
a new church has been started every 
eight to 10 days for the past five years. 

Protestant Episcopal. Applications to 
the American Church Building Fund 
Commission for construction loans arc 
running ahead of last vear’s record, 
which was nearly 50% ahead of 1951. 

Methodist. At its last national con 
ference, the church estimated a four 
vear need of more than $219-million 
for construction of 1,500 new churches 
The conference mapped a_ four-year 
need for loans totaling $70-million. 

American Baptist. The convention 
next month will be asked to open a 
campaign for $8-million to augment 
local church funds in the next few years. 

Evangelical and Reformed. A fund 
of $14-million has been raised. 

Congregational. A three-year cam 
paign is under way for $44-million addi 
tional for the construction loan fund, 
which is now $34-million. Part of the 
$8-million total will subsidize operating 
expenses of new churches. 

Presbyterian. The church is rounding 
out a drive for $12-million, of which 
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Bun removal by muscle methods is aggravating because it is 


costly, inefficient and non-uniform in quality. Here’s how a truck manufac- 
turer has banished these “thorns in the side” with push-button brushing 


The operation: to deburr, break and blend the flank edges of gear teeth 
prior to shaving and heat treating. Formerly done with a hand tool, in several 
operations, the work was tedious and required close inspection and rework- 
ing to meet rigid specifications. 


Now, an Osborn Brushing Machine in one speedy operation smooths the 
entire tooth edge ... produces uniform blending of surface junctures of every 
tooth. Result: lower costs and greater precision for better performance of the 
product in service. 

Find out how you can cut your costs and improve your products with power 
brushing. Call the nearby Osborn Brushing Analyst or write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-8, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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MODERN DESIGN by Frank Lloyd Wright marks the First Unitarian Church in Madison, Wis. But more churches still look like . 


Churches: Spending Billions to Keep Up 


The businessman who paid his one 
annual visit to church last Sunday prob- 
ably doesn’t think of a church as a 
business entity. Yet beneath the spirit- 
ual being of a church lics a foundation 
of evervday business operations: buying, 
hiring, budgeting, fund-raising, borrow- 
ing. And—not the least these davs— 
planning for a future in a changing so- 
ciety, 

All this affects the businessman two 
ways: as a member and supporter of the 
church and as one who does business 
with the church. 
¢ Spending Power—Because a church 
usually runs on a budget that’s modest 
by business or government standards, 
its purchasing power seems small. But 
the spending power of thousands of 
churches adds up to a surprising volume 
of business 

National figures are hard to come by, 
especially for the multitude of self-gov- 
cerning Protestant churches. Denomina 
tions keep records with varying degrees 
of completeness; some national offices 
know little about the fiscal affairs of the 
congregations. Yet some figures are ob- 
tainable, and they're impressive. 

lor example, a 1949 survey of Ro- 
man Catholic, spending plans revealed 
an investment program of $10-billion 
in 1945-54 for new Catholic hospitals, 
schools, and churches—shared in that 
order. 

And 39,906 Methodist congregations 
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in the U.S. spent $290-million for all 
purposes during 1952. Of this total, 
more than $834-million was for build- 
ing improvements and new buildings. 
Value of buildings and equipment in 
Methodist churches now stands at $14- 
billion, plus more than $205-million for 
parsonages and their furnishings. This 
is big business. 


1. Building Plans 


The church as buyer of goods and 
services takes on new importance in the 
current building boom. This boom is 
based on three pressures 

¢ A backlog of long overdue addi- 
tions and repairs, delayed first by the 
depression and later by World War II. 
“We still have a quarter-century of 
overdue repairs and remodeling,” says 
one churchman. 

¢ An over-all growth in population 
~and church membership. 

¢ The dislocation of population— 
more than 70-million Americans have 
changed residence in the past 10 years. 
Whole new towns are popping up in 
defense areas, at atomic energy plants, 
at power and irrigation dams, in new 
oil fields. Besides, city population is 
moving to the suburbs, and churches 
must move too. 
e New Needs, New Styles—These days, 
churches are developing much as new 
schools are and in much the same lo- 
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calities. As the pictures (pags ind 
101) show, some churche 
ing spectacularly from traditional 
tecture. And even wher 
may be traditional, the 

equipment of a new church are 
different from 

In some cases, such as Roman Cath 
olic churches in at least one region, de 
sign has been simplified to make build 
ings more functional and to stretch the 
construction dollar. Most Protestant 
churchmen, however, say their new 
buildings are far more complex—and ex 
pensive—than in the past 

For example, instead of one large 

Sunday school room, a Protestant 
church today is likely to ha 1 whole 
wing of classrooms for church 
Ventilation, lighting, electri 
facilities for motion pictur 
films, community recreation 
all more elaborate. 
e Construction Volume—Late last vear 
the Depts. of Labor and Commerce pr 
dicted $425-million in church construc 
tion during 1953 (BW—Dec.13'52 
pl22). Church building p! 
gard this as nothing more th 
formed guess. If anything, it 
low side, they think. 

To get any general pictur 
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quiet jplace to work! 


Yes, thanks fo our 
FIBRETONE * 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound control, 
recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way 
to reduce disturbing noise at low cost. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


Because DISTRACTING NOISE is so 
harmful to efficient business operation, 
practically all new building specifica- 
tions include acoustical ceilings for 
sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was con- 
structed before sound control became 
an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by 
noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


Acoustical Coilings! 


holes act as ‘‘noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 


finish. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. oReg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials. 
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. . . for several Sundays, 
trustees ran the vacuum 
cleaner, dusted pews . . .” 


CHURCHES starts on p. 100 


about $8-million will go directly into 
construction. 

In all cases, the Protestant church 
building funds reported are sums set 
aside to help local congregations with 
their projects—they don’t represent to- 
tal building activity of the various de- 
nominations. In fact, church spokes 
men stressed that in many cases the first 
knowledge national headquarters has of 
a church construction project is from a 
clipping reporting dedication of a build- 
ing. Many churches finance construc- 
tion entircly out of their local funds. 


ll. How a Church Operates 


To understand how a Protestant 
church governs itself, look at a typical 
church in the outskirts of a medium- 
sized city. 

Its business affairs are run by a board 
of nine trustees, men of assorted back- 
grounds: two insurance men, a_hard- 
ware storekeeper, a chemist, two sales- 
men (one of steel, one of electrical 
motors), a factory worker, a civil engi- 
necr, and a top official of an aircraft 
plant. 

These men are responsible (1) for 
raising enough money to operate the 
church and (2) for spending it through 
the vear. They work on an annual 
budget of from $15,000 to $18,000. 
¢ The Building—The church edifice 
was built of brick and stone in the late 
1880s, at a cost of $40,000. It is now 
valued at $160,000; its hand-hewn 
wooden beams and the interior wood 
work of virgin ash are irreplaceable at 
any price. 

The church was built in what was 
a smart residential section and it used 
to draw from an affluent class of socicty. 
Now the city has grown past the once 
smart residential area. The church is 
now surrounded by seedy rooming 
houses that trv hard to maintain their 
proud front but don’t quite make it. 
¢ The People—This tvpe of neighbor- 
hood serves as a port of entry to many 
newcomers to the citv, who move on to 
their own homes in the suburbs after 
getting well established. During the 
war, this typical church made a vigorous 
effort to bring in these newcomers, as 
new blood for a dwindling congrega 
tion. The church was modcrately suc 
cessful, and some of its new members 
remained loyal even after they had 
moved to the suburbs. 

The congregation is now a mixture 
of old, conservative members who cling 
to traditions, and young couples who 


favor new ways. The younger clement 
is gradually moving into a majority. 

This change is reflected in the board 
of trustees. In 1949 there were seven 
old-timers to two young men. This 
ratio was exactly reversed in 1951. And 
now there are eight young members on 
the board—young in affiliation with the 
church if not in years (two are in their 
50s). The only older trustee (the steel 
salesman) is regarded by the others as 
a worrier—his chief concern scems to be 
whether or not delinquent pledges are 
being collected—yct the board works 
well together as a team. 

Total membership of the church is 
about 400, with 150 actively partici 
pating in congregational affairs. 
eThe Budget—The 1952 budget 
amounted to $15,500, plus a bene, 
olence budget of $4,000 for spiritual 
programs, membership in church coun 
cils, and missionary work. Receipts 
were: $13,500 from individual pledges 
by members (of which 95% are col 
lected), a little over $1,000 in special 
gifts of individuals and church organ 
izations, about $500 income from trust 
funds. Where receipts fall short, spend 
ing has to be pruned. 

The largest item of disbursements in 
1952 was $5,400 to the pastor for sal 
ary, rent, transportation, and annuity 
fund. Another $2,300 went for music 
about $1,000 for an organist and the 
rest for soloists, sheet music, and organ 
maintenance. 

About $3,500 was spent for opera 
tion of the building itself: $1,600 for 
the custodian, $1,000 for heating, 
nearly $700 for repairs, nearly $300 on 
mortgage. Operation of the church 
office cost about $2,700, of which 
$1,700 was salary of a part-time secrc 
tary. Miscellaneous costs ran to $1,300, 
including $700 in insurance premiums 
e Costs Rise—With much soul-search 
ing and wallet-weighing, the trustees 
wrote a 1953 budget of more than 
$18,006, a rise of $2,500 over 1952. 

They had to raise the salary of the 
pastor, who now gets $4,200, plus $400 
for use of his car on church business, 
about $150 contribution to his annuity 
fund, and $70 a month rent on his 
house. The church is now shopping 
for a parsonage. 

Thev also had to allow more for a 
custodian. Last year their man quit, 
and they couldn’t get a replacement at 
$35 a week. For several Sundavs, trus 
tees raa the vacuum cleaner and dusted 
the pews until they finally found a semi 
retired man to serve at $42.50 

About $14,500 of the $18,000 budget 
has now been pledged, and special col 
lections at Easter and Christmas may 
add $1,500 or $2,000. The church i: 
hopefully planning to refurbish the 
building for an anniversary a few years 
from now. But the trustees haven’t vet 
figured how to raise the needed $35,000 
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ARE CLOGGED LINES LIKE THESE 
CUTTING YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 


Over 1/4 Miles of Buried Water Line 
Chemically Cleaned IN PLACE by Dowell Service 


You don’t have to dig up water lines in order to clean them! 
Take the case of a major railroad that had over 8600 feet 
of buried water lines, ranging from 2 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The capacity of these lines had been greatly reduced 
by scale deposits. Dowell Service used liquid solvents to 
clean all the lines, in place, during a period of only six days 
with a minimum interruption in service. 


Dowell Service offers fast, effective chemical cleaning of 
pipelines of all kinds—water lines, disposal lines and 
product lines. And, whether these lines are underground 
or above, indoors or out, no digging or dismantling is 
necessary. Dowell solvents are designed to dissolve the 
accumulated deposits, and are introduced through regular 
connections. Because they are liquid, Dowell solvents 
reach wherever steam or water can flow, cleaning places 


inaccessible by other methods—angles, curves, valves, 
complicated surfaces and hook-ups. Experienced Dowell 
engineers do the job using Dowell-designed truck-mounted 
pumps, mixers and control equipment. 


Many other types of equipment can also be cleaned 
chemically by Dowell. If you have boilers, condensers, 
evaporators, bubble towers, water wells or other operating 
equipment where deposits are reducing capacity, let Dowell 


Service save you time and money in maintenance cleaning! 


FIND OUT ABOUT CHEMICAL CLEANING! There are 
many places in your plant where Dowell Service can clean 
equipment faster and better than out-dated mechanical 
methods. Call your nearest Dowell office for a fact-filled 
book. Or write direct to Tulsa, Dept. DLO, 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers © Condensers ¢ Heat Exchangers ¢ Cooling Systems 
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Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 
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Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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Warrants for executives: 


WARRANT DEAL 
od 


l. In 1952 executive Jones pays 
company $6,000 for 100 
warrants giving him until 1958 
the right to buy 10,000 shares 
at $21 a share ($210,000). 
Current market price is $20 
a share. 


In 1953, the market price has 
hit $30. The stock is worth 
$300,000. Jones sells his 100 


Better than options? 


RESTRICTED STOCK OPTION 
a 


In 1952 executive Smith gets an 
option to buy 10,000 shares at 
$19 —95% of the market price 
($20). 


In 1953, when the stock is $30 
a share, Smith can pick up his 
stock, netting him $11 a share 
paper profit ($30 minus $19). 


To make the $84,000 Jones 


warrants for $90,000. 


Under a recent tax court ruling, 
Jones has a $84,000 profit 
($90,000 minus $6,000) taxable 


—not as income —but as long- 


term capital gain. 


made, Smith would have to be 


able to buy 7,636 shares .cost- 


7,636). 


ing him $145,084 ($19 times 


AND, in order to declare it as 
capital gain, Smith would have 


to stay invested in the stock 
for another year. 


Either Way It's a Capital Gain 


though, some roadblocks have been 
thrown up in the path of the stock 
options: 

¢ They have 
court as being unfair to stockholders. 


Stock warrants have long been kick 
ing around Wall Strect—essentially they 
are negotiable certificates giving the 
holder the right (1) to buy a certain 
number of shares of a company’s stock 
at (2) a set price within (3) a specified 
time. 

They have appealed to some people 
as a highly speculative, but sometimes 
highly lucrative, way to deal in securi- 
tics. Some are even listed on stock ex- 
changes. 
¢ Tax Court—Now, the stock warrants 
may become a popular device for com- 
pensating executives just as stock op- 
tions have been in the past couple of 
years. ‘That's because of a Feb. 20 
Tax Court decision which—if it sticks 
—will mean that any profit on a war- 
rant issued by an employer to an ex- 
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ecutive will be treated as capital gain, 
not as compensation. 

The illustration above shows the 
difference between what happens in a 
stock warrant arrangement and in a 
restricted stock option deal. Both ob- 
viously have the capital gains advantage 
—which is a big factor to a high-salaried 
man who is figuring what such a 
scheme is worth te him. 

Options have been treated as capital 
gains since 1950, when a new law 
specifically exempted them, with cer- 
tain restrictions, from regular income 
tax treatment. Restricted options have 
become increasingly popular as a way 
to keep executives happy now that taxes 
take big bites out of their regular in- 
come (BW—Apr.7'51,p45). 
¢ Difficulties—In the past year or so, 


been attacked im 
e Accountants and the Sccurities 
& Exchange Commission are locked 
in a dispute which may make the op- 
tions look so costly on a company’s 
profit and loss statement that stock- 
holder resistance will be intensified 
(BW—Apr.4'53,p85). 

Another angle has been bothering 
some executives. If the gain on a stock 
option is to be sizable enough to make 
it worthwhile, the cost of acquiring the 
stock will be high, too. Financing can 
be a sticky problem for an executive 
who decides to exercise his option. 

That’s where stock warrants come in, 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Io sin, Cole agecee oon —ytoviasilline ecateens oe 


Those of us who can remember the automobiles and 
trucks of twenty or thirty years ago find ourselves 
amazed as we drive down the road, or walk along the 
street. Today’s cars are so immeasurably superior to 
those we saw, and some of which we owned, years ago. 
For a long time the automobile industry has been no- 
table for a number of vital contributions. It has put 
our whole nation on wheels, and has created a modern 
means of transportation that is so essential that the 
term “pleasure car” vanished long ago. It has pro- 
vided employment for millions 

of us, not only directly in auto- 

mobile factories, but directly 

and indirectly in the plants of 

suppliers of materials and parts, 

in garages, filling stations, road 

building, and so on. 

Style changes often tend to 
obscure these economic aspects 
of the industry, and also to con- 
ceal the very real and sometimes 
amazing mechanical improve- 
ments that have been made. 

Once upon a time the automobile 

was a noisy, odorous, dirty and difficult contraption, 
whose owner had to go through a ritual of hand- 
starting, and be expert in emergency repairs. Women 
did not dare tackle it. Today it is quiet, clean, reliable, 
supremely easy to handle since many functions are 
performed automatically, so reliable that trouble 
raises eyebrows, and as comfortable as the living room 
sofa. You might call it a home on wheels. Women 
drive it as well as men, and neither needs to know 
what goes on in the chassis. 

Years ago a tire manufacturer astounded the coun- 
try by a guarantee of 5,000 miles; today it is common 
for a set of tires to go 25,000 miles and more. Car- 
bureters, ignition, combustion chambers and com- 


pression have been greatly improved for gas economy 
and smooth running. The electrical system is a 
public utility in miniature. Engine cooling is auto- 
matic and so is interior heating. Power steering, 
power brakes and automatic transmissions greatly 
reduce the effort of driving. You could expand this 
list many times just by studying the new cars in the 
light of the old. 
What brought all this about? You might say, and 
properly, that it was made possible by the genius of 
designers, engineers and produc 
tion men. But there are other 
factors. One is the eagerness of 
the American people to own 
good cars; to many the automo- 
bile is essential, and as a nation 
we always want the best. An- 
other element has been competi- 
tion, the American way of busi- 
ness life. More automobile com 
panies have failed than. have 
succeeded; those who survived 
did so by offering more for the 
money. After all, in the long 
run sales are the public response to value 
To us at Revere the automobile industry is a source 
of great satisfaction, because our sales to it run at a 
high level. The modern car contains copper and cop- 
per alloys in vital parts, the largest single item being 
the radiator. Our aluminum alloys are also growing in 
importance in the automotive field. Thus when we buy 
and drive the 1953 models we have a double feeling 
of gratitude, first for the really magnificent things 
they are. And, second for the fact that in all probabil 
ity they contain pounds and pounds of Revere Metals 
which through their unique characteristics contribute 
to the reliable performance we have come to take as 
a matter of course in our cars. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE REVERE'S “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 





“... the court held that the 
warrants weren't like an op- 
tion at all...” 

STOCK WARRANTS starts on p. 104 


now that there is a clear-cut legal de- 
cision that profit on warrants given an 
employee by his employer are to be con- 
sidered as capital gains, not compensa 
tion. 

¢ Above Market—The case that brought 
the Tax Court ruling is much like the 
one in the illustration. It involved the 
late Lauson Stone, president of Follans 
bee Steel Corp. In 1947 Stone bought 
100 warrants from the company, each 
giving him the right to buy 100 shares 
of Follansbee common for $21 a share. 
At that time, the market price of the 
stock was $19.75. 

Stone valued the warrants at $60 
cach—or $6,000. Actually, he paid the 
company only $1,000 for them; he te- 
ported the $5,000 difference as direct 
income for 1947. 
¢ Going Up—About a year later, Fol 
lansbee, a fairly volatile security, had 
risen in the bull market as high as 
$40.50 a share. In June, 1948, Stone 
sold 89 of his warrants at a moment 
when the price of the stock made them 
worth $82,680.50. Here’s how you 
calculate the deal: Say the stock was 
selling for $31 a share when Stone sold 
his warrants. A buyer, in a quick trans- 
action, could pick up the warrants for 
$82,680.50, exercise them for another 
$186,900, and then sell the 8,900 shares 
of Follansbee stock for $275,900. He 
would come out of the deal with a 
quick $6,319.50. 

By the sale, Stone transferred the 
problem of financing the warrants to 
someone clse. He reported a capital 
gain of $76.790.50—the. price he got 
for the warrants less $5,890—their orig 
inal value minus $110 which the com 
pany refunded for the 11 warrants that 
Stone returned to it 
eIncome?—The Burcau of Internal 


This desk pen has the fountain in the base Revenue objected to Stone’s claim of 
a capital gain. BIR wanted to count 


instead of the pen barrel. Pen instantly fills ~~ the $76.790.50 as inconx irguing that 
itself every time you return it to the socket. the warrant should be treated like the 
Pen always ready to write—writes 300 words Only a few of the more type of option that isn’t included in 
or more without redipping. popular point styles shown, the restricted stock option provisions— 


in other words, as straight out compen- 
Ask your stationer for a demonstration sation. 


BIR was knocked down on all points. 


® The Tax Court held that the warrants 
weren't like an option at all: (1) they 

had an actual cash valuc—and Stone’s 

' original $5,000 bargain had been taken 


care of in his 1947 income tax return; 
k P §, . (2) the warrants, unlike options, were 

Des en sets TO SELECT OR REPLACE fully negotiable at the time he got 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY = --» HERE'S ALL YOU DO them; (3) they did not specify that 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., they would be worth nothing unless 


COPYRIGHT 1953 . > > : . . , 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY Stone remained in the employ of 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CONVAIR Saves 448 man hours per 
plane...on one SPEED NUT fastening operation! 


« ‘Tremendous savings like these by Con- 
SPEED NUT WAY: 


: solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s 
tere, — " ‘ ae er’ A U-Type SPEED 
bata San Diego Division may be hard to NUT and a No. 10 
. . . . — Washers; 4 rivets; 
a imagine, but...they can be made! Convair nye ne han eam lt engleten; 
8 — _ ° . . os pe doubler 6 D 
> Engineering and Production experts are hole application. eS omiastion” 
making this amazing economy on one SPEED NUT fastening , 

: ‘ ‘ a ° . - 7 Comparing the above methods it’s easy to 
operation... the installation of cargo liners in the new Convair 340 see how the 450 hole applications required 
passenger transport! Also, the same operation yielded a sen- per airplane amount to tremendous savings. 
sational 80% reduction in production time, plus a 40% cut in 
materials and handling. Completing the story ...the use of this 
U-Type SPEED NUT has eliminated an entire assembly section, Send today for your copy of SPEED NUT 


releasing several trained aircraft workers to other production jobs! “Savings Stories”; write; TINNERMAN 
e p 4 y 4 3 PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleve 
Considered in terms of industry-wide aircraft production...sav- land 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
ings and production boosts like these can mean millions of dollars. Ltd., Hamilton, Onterio. In Great Britain 
Simmoniis Aerocessories, Ltd.,Treforest,Wales 


For similar solutions to fastening problems you may have, see i4 Drakes: Megpeescetecs Cacade Oh: 
the Tinnerman representative in your area! 7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) 


OLD WAY: 
Required: 2 each, 
Plate Nuts, Screws, 














Challenge .... sou 


skilled and faithful ally in meeting the 
stern challenge of costly industrial acci- 
dents is the Employers Mutuals Team of 


business-insurance specialists. These in- 


telligent, conscientious teammates work 


with you and your organization in many 
ways to protect people and property— 


and to reduce insurance costs for you, 


; 4 %°* 3 ? 

our policyholder-owner, . 
Ww 

to an absolute minimum! / y 4 


4, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
tonto ris OF WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities ...Consult your telephone directory 








Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group FmpLovrers 


Health and Accident. Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. Ring 
of 


Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. Ali policies are nonassessable. 
s 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“... bank has to worry about 
the 50% margin rule on 
loans to buy securities . . .” 

STOCK WARRANTS starts on p. 104 


Follansbee—a clause that would have 
made them nonnegotiabl 

Che upshot of the case: A company 
can sell stock warrants to top executives 
at prices almost any of them can afford 

It’s true that the warrants aren't a 
sure thing for management men. But 
that’s also true of option An execu 
tive has to put up cash at the beginning 
ivs deduct 


for warrants, but he can al 
a loss if the warrant value drops because 
of a stock decline. He can hold onto 
the warrants without ever having too 
much capital tied up. Just as in the 
case of options, the bet is that in these 
days it is highly likely that the market 
will reach a level profitable for the war- 
rant holder at some time during a five- 
year stretch—the time in which Stone's 
warrants could be exercised 

¢ Financing—The beauty of warrants 
from the employee's viewpoint is that 
he has to raise so little capital. This 
is a problem that has often come up 
in restricted stock option deals 

The usual way to finance restricted 
stock options is to get a bank loan to 
cover the cost of picking up the stock, 
pledging the stock as collateral. There 
are hitches, though. 

A bank has to worry about the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s 50% margin rule 
on loans to buy securities. Suppose an 
option gives the holder the rght to 
buy a share of stock for $100, the 
market price at the time the option 
is granted. The stock goes up to $150; 
the holder seeks money to finance his 
option. If the bank will settle for a 
50% margin, it can lend him $75 
(half of the $150 price). But the holder 
still has to dig up the remaining $25 

That’s easy enough on a small scale. 
But at a level high enough to interest 
a top exccutive, it adds up this way. 
The holder could pick up 5,000 shares 
at $100, at a time when the markct is 
$150. The bank could let him have 
$375,000. But to cover the $500,000, 
the holder would still have to raise 
another $125,000—and that could pinch 
many an executive. 
¢ Margin—This financing problem was 
tougher a few months ago when the 
margin requirement was 75 Now, 
with the 50% rule, one company presi- 
dent—who is also on the board of a New 
York bank—says option financing is 
fairly common. 

Even so, some Wall Streeters are 
trying to make the transaction still 
easier by securing special treatment for 
option financing. Sidney Weinberg, 
a partner in Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
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No more rejects due to rust, now 
that these AIRPLANE PARTS are 
protected in Angier VPI" Wrap. 


Since 1895 MANUFACTURERS OF 


InpusTRIAL PackaGING Papers 





Vapor-from-paper 





STOPS RUST of metal parts 








Saves the cost of greasing and degreasing |! 


Easiest and surest way to protect metal products is with vapor. 


Angier VPI* Wrap stops rust under the worst conditions. 
Because metal is stored or shipped clean, it is a/ways ready 


for use. No greasing or degreasing! 


Result? Savings are impressive. This is proved every day by VPI 
users in all types of industries and in the government. 


*@® Vapor Rust Preventive. (VPI Wrap 2 gram is manufactured to conform to MIL-P 


Does your management 
know about VPI? 


ANGIER CORPORATION, Framingham 7, Massachusetts 


Send facts on the vapor [_] Machinery-Industrial. Metal Work- [—) Electrical Machinery 
h ° ing, Farm. Office, Construction Appliances, Producta 
method of rust prevention as Cc) Tranaportion Equipment Auto, [ Fabricated Products 
applied to: Aircraft, Naval, Railroad, ete i Cutlery, Hardware, ete 


TC Steel in process of fabrication. | Ordnance Equipment 


i 
(Attach to Letterhead) [] Instruments and clocks. J Other 





animcins 


THE 49th ANNUAL 


Newest products of the leading indus- 
trialists of France and all nations are 
introduced at the world famous Foire 
de Paris. Plan now to see this un- 
paralleled international exhibit...the 
largest and most comprehensive trade 
show in the world. 


A complete survey of 
International production 


MAY 9 to MAY 25 
1953 
For travel information see your own 
travel agency or contact the official 
agency for the Foire de Paris: Sim- 
mons Tours, Inc., 441 Madison Ave. 
or 1350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FRENCH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF U.S, 


630 Fifth Ave. * New York 20, M. ¥. © Phone: Circle 6-0120 





FURNITURE 


AUTOMOBILE 


AIRPLANE 


AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 


FUR FABRICS 


INDUSTRIAL 


USES 





Yeon Loom 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 





has suggested in a letter to some top 
executives that the Federal Reserve 
Board might be asked to cut the mar- 
gin requirement for stock option loans 
to 25%. 

That move could very well solve the 
problem. So could the custom of 
those companies that let their execu- 
tives pay for the stock on the install- 
ment plan, or lend them the money to 
buy it. But most option plans probably 
do not contain this sort of provision. 
¢The Catches—The warrant plan 
would offer an even handicr solution. 
But it does have these objections: 

e It doesn’t tic an executive to 
the company, as is done by those op- 
tion plans which permit an executive to 
exercise only so much of his option 
each year, or which make him wait a 
year or two before hie can pick up any 
of it. 


e Warrants when exercised dilute 
the equity of the existing stockholders 
and thus are quite likely to rouse re- 
sentment. 

e Warrants sold to th« 
can be resented by othe: 
who don’t get them. 

¢ Top men might be tempted to 
run up the stock prices on a short-term 
basis for a quick profit, without regard 
to long-term consequences 

All these arguments except the first 
one apply with equal force to options. 
And even the first one applies, after 
time restrictions on taking up the op 
tion have lapsed. 

The cost of options or warrants is 
much the same for the company. 
Either way it loses the difference be 
tween (1) the going market price of 
the stock, and (2) the price at which 
it is sold to the executives. 


top men 
xecutives 


Blessings of Branch Plants 


Du Pont assails charge that they drain communities. 
Survey shows that local purchases bring major addition to 


the benefits of payroll. 


Most communities fight hard to cap- 
ture the branch plants of big com- 
panics. When they get them, though, 
there are often squawks. I’ccling grows 
that the branch plant is using the 
community’s services and shipping a 
lot of money out of town, without ac- 
tually putting much back in the pot. 

Local businessmen often accuse the 
absentee management of saving, in ef- 
fect: “You've got our payroll. That's 
what you wanted. What more do you 
expect?” (BW—Jun.10°50,p70). 
¢ Lagniappe—At least one major com- 
pany with a lot of branch plants claims 
that the story isn’t nearly that one- 
sided. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. says a branch plant brings the com- 
munity a lot more than just payroll and, 
when the company is wise, support of 
community projects. The added bene- 
fits, du Pont says, are local purchases of 
goods and services. 

l'o prove its point, du Pont has sur- 
veved 29 of its 71 plants to find just 
what this buving adds up to. ‘The sur- 
veys began three years ago. l’igures for 
1951 are now available; the company 
is still calculating the 1952 results 

In 1951 du Pont studied its plants 
in New Jersey, New York, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, and ‘Texas. These states were 
picked because the plants were concen- 
trated and thus easier to study. Here 
are some of the results: 

e In New Jersey, where du Pont 
has 12 plants, in-state purchases by the 
plants amounted to $45,155,845. Pay 
rolls were $74,861,959. 


¢ Buying by three out of five New 
York plants totaled $18,163,311, com- 
pared with payrolls of $24,303,301. 

e Seven plants in Virginia and 
West Virginia bought $40,027,737 
within the states. Employ were 
paid $65,627,351. 

e Tennessee and South Carolina 
business got $7,250,779 from four of 
the six du Pont plants in the area. Pay- 
roll amounted to $32,909,422 

e Three out of four ‘Texas plants 
bought more materials and ices in 
the state $13,142,005 than the com- 
pany paid out in wages, $11,996,617 

¢ Over-all, 10,000 companies in 
the seven states profited by du Pont 
purchases. 

Du Pont has been using the results 
of its survey to promote what it feels 
is a truer picture of what big business 
can mean to an areca. Management is 
sufficiently intrigued by the idea to plan 
continuation of the surveys. Commu 
nities are interested, it find pecially 
in the South where the industrial ex 
pansion is going great guns 
e Digging--The surveys are done by a 
tedious process of sifting the vouchers 
of each plant, screening out (1) pur- 
chases made out-of-state, and (2) put 
chases made in the area for plants in 
other parts of the country. ‘lransporta 
tion costs are excluded because they are 
hard to pin down on a state-by-state 
basis. 

The whole process of getting the data 
will be speeded up as soon a du Pont 
works out an electronic system for 
screening the thousands of vouchers. 
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being sponsored by the American 
Management Assn. in New York City 
in April, May, and June. Four experts 
from American Telephone & ‘l'clegraph 
Co. will discuss techniques for execu- 
tives whose duties involve holding fre- 
quent meetings. 
* 
Two companies are calling their shots 
far in advance on the men who'll take 
over their top executive jobs. General 
Cable Corp. announced that I. T. 
Bennett, vice-president of Revere 
Copper & Brass Co. will become board 
chairman in April, 1954, replacing 
Dwight R. G. Palmer who is retiring. 
Chemstrand Corp., jointly owned by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Corp., has picked Henry H. 
Bitler, an American Viscose director, to 
replace Osborne Bezanson as_presi- 
dent Dec. 1. Bezanson, who has been 
a Monsanto executive before going 
with Chemstrand, becomes chairman. 
- 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., like Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., is adding 
administrative grants to colleges and 
universities that participate in its four- 
year college scholarship program for 20 
high school graduates. ‘The idea is to 
offset criticism by colleges that grant- 
ing only tuition and expenses to 
students puts colleges deeper in the 
hole, since most schools lose money on 
each student. 


Taking Over 


New president of Thompson Products, Inc., 
is John David Wright. He takes over ad- 
ministrative duties long held by Frederick 
C. Crawford, who will continue as top 
policy-maker with the title of chairman— 
first time that job has been filled in the 
company’s 52-year history. Wright, a 
lawyer, started out with Thompson Prod- 
ucts in 1933 as assistant to the president. 
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up to 10.5% MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS SPOILAGE 
up to 32% REDUCTION IN ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 

up to 39.6% SAVINGS IN SPOILAGE REPAIR COSTS 

up to 5.5% INCREASE IN CLERICAL EFFICIENCY 

up to 75% SAVINGS IN LAMP MAINTENANCE COSTS 
PROTECT PROPERTY — eliminate pilferage and domage 
IMPROVE EMPLOYEE MORALE — no shift-end slump 


vp to 200% ANNUAL RETURN ON LIGHTING INVESTMENTS 


(in dollar value terms of more production and less spoilage) 


2K 1 lowered production costs (from results like these) are one of your 
management aims in 1953, contact your near-by Graybar office. 
Local Graybar Representatives will corroborate and amplify these 
statements with hard, cold facts that demonstrate how you, foo, can 
improve plant-wide operations through better lighting. For complete 
information plus a prompt, efficient supply service on any light- 





Better seeing conditions offer a proved investment that cannot 
be ignored. Your employees work better and are less fatigued at 
shift end — you reap the results of increased efficiency. 

But, naturally, solutions to lighting problems depend upon the 
need. That’s why it pays to get the services of a skilled Graybar 
Lighting Specialist. Because Graybar distributes the widest 
selection of lamps and lighting units available from any single 
source, you can rely upon him to make completely impartial 
recormendations. 

Call your Graybar office, too, for similar service in the procurement of electrical 
supplies and equipment for power, wiring, communication, or ventilating needs. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar first Tor... 


IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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from hooking 
a hoop... 


... tO train orders 
160 miles away! 


BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, a simple long-handled 
hoop was used to save time in delivering train orders to the engineer 
of a moving train. 


TODAY, MO-PAC is proud of its century of service... of pioneering 
railroad improvements . . . among them far-sighted “firsts” like 
Centralized Trafic Control, whereby one operator may “watch” 
and control the movement of trains many miles away . . . thus expe- 
diting freight and passengers along its 10,000-mile system. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





The Family Economics Bureau of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. says employees’ pension plans and 
other retirement benefits are the big 
gest obstacle to older people's finding 
jobs. Its survey of 125 public and pri- 
vate employment agencies in 46 cities 
shows that with retirement pensions 
usually beginning at 65 it takes four 
times as much im annual employer 
employee contributions to build the 
same pension kittv for an cmplovec 
starting work at 50 as it docs for one 
starting when he’s 25. 

5 
M. W. Kellogg Co., a subsidiary of Pull 
man, Inc., has set up a scholarship plan 
under which selected cmplovees get 
full base pay in addition to grants for 
study. Each vear three grants—one for 
a year’s graduate work and two permit 
ting up to two years’ undergraduate 
work—will be awarded. Applicants have 
to be under 30 and must have been 
with the company at least two years. 

* 
Business executives carn four times as 
much as their counterparts in the gov 
ernment, according to Jerome M. Ros 
tow, former director of the policy divi- 
sion of the Office of Salary Stabiliza 
tion. Only 300 federal executives carn 
more than $15,000, with iximum of 
$25,000 for cabinet offi Low-pa' 
ing industries average $12,000 to $15, 
000 for the three top jobs. In high-pay 
ing industries top salari mge from 
$50,000 to $80,000 

e 
General Motors Corp. lias won its sixth 
consecutive safety award from the Na 
tional Safety Council. Over 99% of 
GM's employees went through 1952 
without lost time from on-the-job acci 
dents or occupational illn lhe com 
pany-wide, accident-frequ rate—the 
number of disabling inju per mil 
lion man-hours worked—\ 1.4, a 20° 
improvement over 195] 

» 
A stock option plan will be presented 
for the approval of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. stockholders at their an 
nual meeting on April 27. ‘The plan re 
serves 150,000 shares to be offered to 
80 executives at 95% of the market 
price at the time the opti is granted. 

s 
Japan Efficiency Assn., an American 
Management Assn. affiliate, has con 
cluded a deal with Hol: Institute, 
Washington (D.C.) spr t in man 
agement traiming vi pondence 
courses (BW—Mar.7’53,p11 Holmes 
will introduce its program in Japan. 

* 
Leadership in executive discussions will 
be the topic of one of th eminars 
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"...Three times as long between overhauls...” 


pian sat 


New Model RP-195 ROADLINER using LPG 
power. Gasoline and diese! power also availuble, 
Gross Combination Weight 48,000 Ibs. 133, 
142, and 157-inch wheelbases. 


a 


* 
us? 


That’s the experience of just one user of Inter- 
national Roadliners with factory-installed LPG 
fuel systems. 


Here are two more: 


“ .. 160,875 miles to date. Total cost of en- 
gine parts— $34.96.” 


“'..so far, 240,000 miles without remov- 
ing either cylinder head or pan.” 


These are typical reports. In your case, results 
may be the same or even better. 


This is certain—International Roadliners with 
the famous Super Red Diamond valve-in-head 
engine equipped for LPG are piling up evidence 
worth looking into today. Yrur nearest Inter- 
national Dealer or Branch has all the facts. 


¥ » * “er 
eS Y Ay \e 
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Fast facts on International LPG engines 


Greater engine efficiency because the high octane ratings 
of LP gas permit higher compression ratios. 

Lower operating costs because LPG burns cleanly, leaves 
no carbon, lead, or varnish deposits. 

Lower maintenance because LPG is a dry gas, wil! not wash 
down cylinder wall lubricant. Crankcase dilution is impos- 
sible. The result is less wear on cylinder walls, less cylinder 
erosion, and longer useful life for lubricating oil 

First truck builder to offer choice of gasoline or LP gas 
with Underwriters’ Laboratories listing in 142-ton sizes and 
other models. 

Parts and Service available everywhere through the world’s 
largest exclusive truck service organization. 

Ask your nearest International Dealer or Branch for full 
information on this latest International contribution to low- 
cost hauling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


SS 


international Harvester Bullds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL 


Better roads mean a better America 


TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 








KAISER-FRAZER’S DKF-161 are spectacular examples of . . . 


Pith ne 


— aa. 


New Uses for Fibrous Glass 


At the end of World War II, plastic 
molders started turning out auto bodies 
reinforced with fibrous glass. But up un- 
til this year, it was mostly on a base 
ment-workshop scale—and the future of 
the industry was largely a matter of 
speculation. This week's development 
indicated that the industry is about to 
hit its stride. 

Robert S. Morrison, president of 
Molded Fiberglass Co. (formerly 
Molded Resin Fiber Co.), landed a 
$3.5-million contract to produce 
molded plastic parts reinforced with 
fibrous glass for the bodies of Chevro- 
let's Corvette sports car. In his pocket 
also are orders for $175,000 of rein- 
forced plastic parts for the Kaiser- 
Darrin sports car, 
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¢ New Method—Starting July 1, Mor- 
rison will turn out about 50 cars a 
month, using a bag molding method. 
Ordinarily, the small operators build by 
hand a mold of chicken wire, plaster, 
and whatever clse is around. In the 
mold they place layers of fibrous glass 
and coat it with sirupy resin. Every few 
hours they wheel the mold iato the sun 
to let the new layer set before adding 
another layer. 

Morrison's technique is an advance, 
since it uses a Vinyl bag to exert pres- 
sure on the material, doesn’t require 
sun-curing, therefore speeds up the op- 
cration, 
¢ Made to Order—Along with Morri- 
son’s announcement came word that 
Owens-Corming Fiberglas Corp. is 


building a new $350,000 plant in Ash- 


Morrison 
iutomobile 
plant rent 
Ided Fiber- 


tabula, Ohio. The company 
is setting up to handl 
orders will operate the n 
free for the first year. M 
glass Body Co. will move into its new 
quarters about August and—by next 
year--it should be using real mass-pro- 
duction methods. 

Plans call for production of 
a day in 1954. However, output can 
be upped to 100 cars per day or 
if the plastic bodies catch on. In the 
new plant, Morrison will use special 
presses and ovens to mass-produce the 
bodies. 

Morrison’s new plant shi 
reinforced plastics have come in the 
few vears since the war. However, for 


50 cars 


more 


ws how far 
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steel companies are now turning out 
specialized products. 

Over-all statistics on the size of the 
industry are practically nonexistent. 
Best estimates on the reinforced plastic 
segment of the industry indicate that 
1953 production will be double that 
of 1951, when about 8-million lb. of 
fibrous glass and 14-million lb. of poly- 
ester resin binder were used. This vear 
the estimates are for consumption of 
16-million Ib. of glass and 27-million 
Ib. of resin. 


ll. Wool and Batting 


While reinforced plastics are the 
glamor boys of the fibrous glass indus- 
try, it is the various forms of wool 
tat constitute the biggest part of 
current business. So far, rise of com- 
petition has had no effect on the price 
of the material, but it has had an impor- 
tant effect on the product being turned 
out. 

New companies have one advantage: 
Their equipment is all new, and these 
machines are able to turn out a more 
uniform fiber than those that have 
been working for years. 
¢ Air-Conditioning Field—The most 
important factor in the growth of the 
insulating wool business during the past 
year has been the trend toward year- 
round air conditioning. As the idea has 
taken hold, there has been increasing 
emphasis on the scientific approach in 
insulation. 

For years, contractors slapped as- 
bestos on pipes if they were hot, used 
cork if they were cold. They didn’t 
worry about how much _ insulation 
should be applied. Only in cold cli- 
mates did they think of installing in- 
sulation in homes. 

Now the experts are getting insula- 
tion into buildings all over the country 
—particularly in the Southwest, where 
the current air-conditioning boom is 
rcally rolling. 

Builders and homeowners, who pre- 
viously tried to get by with as little 
insulation as the law would allow, have 
done a fast about-face. Fibrous glass 
got an early lead in this field because 
it helped deaden the noise of carly- 
model air-conditioning equipment. 

Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., a real old-timer in the busi- 
ness (it developed Rokfloss in 1933), 
was a major influence in insulating the 
railroads and trailer trucks of the coun 
try. It’s been a leader in the pipe wrap 
field with its lightweight, low-density 
fiber (Ultralite), which has a vapor- 
barrier facing. This season the com- 
pany is introducing a new one-piece 
pipe insulation manufactured in 6-ft. 
sections, said to be one-tenth the 
weight of any pipe insulation on the 
market, flexible, nonbreakable. 
¢ Home-Grown—The reason for the 
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this Stock Inventory Form on Cool Green 


EYE-EASE PAPE 


Take care of eyes while you take inventory with National’s Form No. 

7100! Because Eye-Ease minimizes eyestrain, it helps prevent errors. 
Speeds inventory-taking. Waterproof 
ink provides smear-proof ruling. This 
sheet is one of many stock National 
record-keeping forms that save money, 
time and eyes. Sheets are brown and 
green printed one side, padded 100 
sheets, 10 pads per box. Size 11” x84", 
punched 5 holes for standard ring or 
post binders. 


Send for new 96-page BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
catalog showing up to 500 stock forms Holyoke, Mass. 
available at National stationers. Price $1.00 Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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GREER BECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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Housekeeping Headache Takes a Powder 


when Tor he ADO. 


goes to work 


Overhead Too 


Lightweight tools simplify 


cleaning of overhead 
tures and equipment, 


fix- 


The Standard Packaging Corp., Chi- 
cago, uses a fine drying powder in 
printing millions of foil milk bottle 
closures every day. This powder leaves 
a fine, dust-like deposit on their 
presses, floor and overhead fixtures. 

To beat their housekeeping prob- 
lem, Standard puts Tornado to 
work. Air rushing through this 
cleaner at more than 300 m.p.h. sup- 
plies plenty of powerful vacuum. 
This means faster, more thorough 
pressroom cleaning—and reduced 
maintenance costs. 

If you have a problem with dirt, 
dust, chips, water or oil in your 
plant, find out how Tornado can 
clean things up—boost production 
by improving working conditions, 
efliciency and morale. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF BULLETIN 600 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue « 


Chicago 40, Illinois 





“. .. the trade is trying to 
adopt “fibrous glass” as the 
over-all term...” 

FIBROUS GLASS starts on p. 114 
field, auto 


than 4 of 
indus 


all the glamor of the n¢ 
bodies still account for 
1% of sales in the fibrous glass 
try. 


1. Growth of the Industry 


Right now the fibrou industry 
as a whole is booming. It prospered 
during World War II, when the mili 
tary first discovered reinforced plastics. 
They were light weight, rustproof, good 
insulators. But when thx 1 
and defense contracts canceled, 
the boom ended. Roughlh 


ended 


ot the 
industry’s business was tied up in r 
inforced plastics for whi 
no immediate civilian market 
e Wider Base—The current 
though partly dependent 
contracts, is built on a much 
than the earlier one. Roughh 
the business now involve 

of fibrous glass wool used in 
sound control, filters, pipe wrap, and 
tiles. Only about 10% directly in 
volved in reinforced plasti The r 
maining 30% is textile fabrics, 
of which go into plastics. In the last 
year, however, this segment of the in 
dustry has become one of the fastest 
growing because of the 
promotion given decorative 
made of fibrous glass. 

e New Trade Names—The rise of 
competition has been the most impor 
tant factor in changing th 
of the fibrous glass industr 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas the major 
producer for more than a decade, Fiber 
glas was well on the way to becoming 
a universal trade name. | 1 the com 
petition still slips and u the 
generically, but with new trade names 
(Vitron, Ultralite, Ultrafine, Tibere 
Glass, Aerocor, Macrolit Glastic, 
Glass Fiber) the trade is trying to 
“fibrous glass” as the over-all term. 
e Other Entrants—Aside f 
petition that all thes« 
the glass end of the bu 
other phases of the industry have been 
broadened. There are nm dozens of 
big-name textile mills weaving 
cleth afid tapes used in 
About 18 major chemical and 
companies are supplying the resins used 
for plastic reinforcement. Some really 
large companies are getting into the 
molding busi iess. Libbey 
Pittsburgh Piate are natura 
their plastics divisions, but other com- 
panics like General American Trans 
portation Corp., Admiral Corp., and 


there was 


boom, al 
upon defens« 
vide! base 
60% ot 
rious forms 
insulation, 


some 


tremendous 
fabrics 


omplexion 


With 


word 


idopt 


m the com 
names im 


suggest, 


the glass 
enforcing 
paint 


Owens and 
through 
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Bridging 
time and 
track with 


asbestos 


corrugated 


Inter-plant bridge of the Trumbull Electric Department of the General 
Electric Co. in Plainville, Conn. Sidewalls of bridge and the building on 
the right constructed of “Century”? Asbestos Corrugated, and applied by 
Hampden Cornice Works Inc., Springfield, Mass, Supervisor of Con 
struction: General Electric Realty Corp., Schenectady, N.Y. Engineer 
and Architect: Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc., New York, N.Y. 
General Contractor: The Gellatly Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Century” Asbestos Corrugated makes an It is made in large, strong sheets from 
ideal siding for this new inter-plant bridge portland cement and asbestos fiber—there- 
and building because of its outstanding fore cannot burn, rot or rust. It is impervious 
durability and freedom from maintenance. to rodents and termites. It is completely, 
After many ye: is g-lived siding 
Aft —s: fa thi long lived siding permanently weatherproof. Although it 
will still be sound, serviceable, and SA ae , 

never needs paint, it will take decorative 
weather-tight. 
colors well. 
If that’s the kind of dependable siding 
and roofing you are secking, you ought to Century Asbestos Corrugated has proved 
know more of the many advantages in itself to be a maintenance-free and long- 
using Century’ Asbestos Corrugated. lasting building material— well worth your 
Here are a few facts about this versatile, close consideration. We shall gladly send 


economical material: you complete information on request. 


Nature made Asbestos 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. » Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 





CON EDISON CHOOSES 
NOARK BUS DUCT 





CONSOLIDATED EDISON'S new Astoria electric generating 
plant, across the East River from Manhattan, is nearing completion 
...and to carry vital power to motors driving the boiler feed pumps 
and forced draft fans, Federal Noark Bus Duct has been installed. 
This bus duct was specially designed and built by Federal to meet 
Consolidated Edison’s low temperature specifications. 


Design and Engineering Cooperation 
Federal Noark engineers are always ready to cooperate with con- 
sulting engineers and contractors to coordinate the Noark line of 
bus duct with the individual needs of any installation. In addition, 
as in the case of the Consolidated Edison plant, Federal Noark is 
exceptionally qualified to design and build special bus duct to meet 


unusua! specifications. 


America’s fastest-growing line 
Leadership in the design of electric distribution and control equip- 
ment has created an enormous demand for Federal Noark products. 
Manufacturing facilities are being expanded constantly and today 
there are seven big Federal plants in the U. S., and an affiliated 
plant in Canada. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 





popularity of fibrous glass as an insulat- 
ing material is the speed and cleanliness 
with which it can be installed. A more 
basic one, though rather indirect, has 
been the emphasis of the military on 
home-grown products. At least part of 
our supply of asbestos and cork is im 
ported. As technological advances in 
the industry made the product cheaper, 
fibrous glass began to give serious com- 
petition to mineral wool 

The industry is so flooded with new 
ideas for the use of fibrous glass wool 
that many feel the time has come 
to take a breather, to consolidate the 
position of fibrous glass products in the 
markets they have already invaded 
(insulating automobilc appliances, 
homes). However, nobody seems to be 
taking the advice. Everybody seems to 
have at least one eye on virgin terri- 
tory. 
¢ Coming Up—Here are some applica 
tions for fibrous glass wool to watch 
this year: 

Shingles and Wall Board. A few big 
names in construction are working on 
fibrous glass mixed with gypsum and 
other materials to produce sturdy ex 
terior and interior building materials 

Uphoistery Cushions. Fibrous glass 
has had an eye on the lucrative foam 
rubber market for years. Glass is cas\ 
to work with, doesn’t burn, and doesn’t 
smell—all of which are strong selling 
points. 

Permanent Filters. From its earliest 
days, fibrous glass has done extremely 
well in the filter market. The hitch 
was that it had to be replaced fre 
quently. With the development of 
glass paper, a permanent filter that 
can be cleaned periodically instead of 
discarded may overcome that snag. 

Radiation Insulation. Quartz paper 
and felt have been developed (Glass 
Fibers, Inc.) that stand temperatures 
up to 3,000F and resist radiation very 
well. 


Ill. Reinforced Plastics 


Plastics reinforced with fibrous glass 
dropped out of sight at the end of the 
war, but they were not long in making 
a comeback. One of the gimmicks that 
turned the trick was the glass fishing 
rod. Fibrous glass reinforced plastic 
could be engineered with any degree of 
flexibility desired. By the end of 1952, 
over 15-million had been sold. 

The idea caught on in other types 
of sports equipment—archery sets, skis 
boats. Up until about two vears ago, 
these items were produced by hand. 
Now they are being turned out by mass 
production. The same thing is be- 
ginning to happen now with luggage, 
tote boxes, and small electrical parts. 
e New Materials—Fibrous glass is not 
the only material used in reinforced 
plastics, but it’s by far the most 
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A leading South Bend manufacturer reports 


"5G.333 Saved 


with Hauserman Movable Walls 


With almost three miles of Hauserman Movable Walls installed in their 
main plant and offices since 1932, officials of this large Indiana company* 
have had ample opportunity to study the long-term advantages afforded 
by these modern cost-saving partitions. 


Based on actual maintenance records, decorating savings alone have 
amounted to $22,625. Whereas their ordinary walls are repainted at regular 
five-year intervals, Hauserman Movable Walls still retain their like-new 
appearance ... without repainting ... after more than twenty years. 


Like any company, large or small, this manufacturer must occasionally 
rearrange floor areas. Here, too, Hauserman Movable Walls have con- 
tributed heavily toward greater efficiency and operating economy. With 
a minimum of disturbance to normal routine, Hauserman Walls have 
been taken down, moved and re-erected—quickly and easily—at a savings 
of $36,708 over the cost of moving fixed walls. 


That’s the story. Doesn’t it suggest an idea to you? *Name on Request 
y 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
“The Inside Story of Building Economy”... 16 


& 
pages of illustrations, facts and figures on 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Write today for 
your copy. Thw E. F. Hauserman Co., 7276 / 
Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


OFFICES ¢ SCHOOLS «¢ LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





popular. Paper, cotton, asbestos, hemp, 
and all the others add up to hardly 10% 
of the market. Polyester is the favorite 
binding material, largely because inex- 
pensive fillers can be used with it to 
reduce costs without sacrificing good 


MAKE ; ee qualities. 


One of the fastest-growing applica- 


TOUGH iS a tions for reinforced plastics during the 


past year has been translucent sheets for 


SHIPPING = use in skylights, patios, partitions, Aly- 


sinite Co. of America, San Diego, Calif., 


JOBS ~ is the oldest and largest by a small 


margin in this field. Last November 


EASIER Libbey-Owens-Ford acquired the prop- 


erties of Corrulux Corp. of Houston, 
WITH i Tex., one of the leaders in an industry 

: that now comprises about 25 com- 
panies. This move gives L-O-F an edge 
in the construction field where it al- 
ready had a strong foothold via its 
Thermopane windows. 

International Molded Plastics, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, another of the 
leaders in the translucent sheeting field, 
non-perishable . . . Fort Wayne corrugated containers carry them is specializing in quality items for use 


: : in shower doors, display advertising 
throughout the world safely, economically. Baby chicks, bananas, eggs backgrounds, cabinet doors, and ster 








Products big and small, heavy and light, perishable and 


places where the product can provide 
eve appeal. 

ranges—your product, too—get premium protection in a Fort Wayne ¢ New Developments—Here are some 
of the fields to keep an eye on this 
year: 

your requirements, your Fort Wayne container is right for your Corrosion-Resistant Pipe. Recently, 


: Reflin Co. of Gardena, Calif., an- 
product—for safety, for ease of handling, for complete protec- nounced that it had licensed a number 


. +» washing machines, furniture, space heaters, gasoline pumps, gas 


quality-built container. Designed and engineered specifically to 


of steel tubing companies to use its 
method for making reinforced pipe. It 
storing, lower shipping costs. Backed by 45 straight may become standard for home water 
piping because it’s easy to work with, 
can be slipped inside old lines 

helps you make tough shipping jobs easier. Specialized Vehicles. ‘The _plastic- 
oe bodied sports car seems to be here to 
Try us and see. stav. Next on the agenda are trucks, 
farm equipment, station wagons, and 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES other vehicles that are produced in 


relatively small quantities 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS ¢ Limitations—I’or all its glamor, re- 


inforced plastics has to face up to some 
We big problems. ‘There are several rea 
“KE Pp sons for the limitations in field, but 
they all boil down to dollars and cents: 

ORRUGATED APER COMPANY e Raw materials for plastic auto 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA | Podies, for example, cost roughly 10 


times as much as steel. A tremendous 


increase in glass and resin production 
Sales Offices: a> might reduce the factor to five times. 


Chicago, Ill. EEE e Building up the layers of glass 


tion. Saves money, too, through quick packing, efficient 


years of specialized container making, Fort Wayne 


Plants: Peoria, Ill and resin that go into large reinforced 


: , MEET IESE AE 
. Hartford City, Ind. ' i lareel ' 

Rochester, New York Indianapolis, Ind. parts: is still largely a hand operation. 
Chicago, Illinois Muncie, Ind rhe ideal would be to work with a pre 
Pittsburgh, sy tv gas Vincennes, Ind. mixed resin and fiber that could be 
Hartford City, Indiana Hes =. handled like sheet steel. 

Will: Jackson, Mich e Until very recently the great ma- 
a ee sonal Cag, A. jority of the country’s 150-odd custom 

. uffalo, N.Y. 


molders were small owner-manager op 


Z Jamestown, N.Y. Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio : ler , , 
yghiate. New York, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Penna, erations. Very few were capable of 


Southern Paperboard Rochester, N.Y. Cleveland, Ohio Yerk, Penna. large-scale production. With companies 

Corporation Syracuse, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio Winchester, Va. like Libbey-Owens, Pittsburgh Plate, 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Utica, N.Y. Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. lerro, General American, and the steel 
industry getting into the business, this 
problem is solving itself 
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OLDER METHOD of hauling by railroad. Railroading is still cheaper for big, rich de- 


posits, but highways give flexibility needed for small, low-grade mining. 


It means... 


Open-Pit Mining Pay 


are already taking low-grade ore out of 
the ground. 

¢ Government Aid—Not all this in- 
terest is due to improving techniques. 
The final push toward opening low 
grade deposits has come from direct 
and indirect government aid. Mining 
companies, like other U.S. industry, 
benefit from accelerated depreciation 
-they can write off, tax-wise, most of 
their capital investment over a_ five 
vear period. Generally, the government 
eae between 70% and 80% of 


tralized generator. While 


this goes on... . the mine. 
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the investment for such a_ writeoff. 
A more direct inducement to mining 
companies comes in another way. In 
the case of Anaconda Copper Co., the 
government has guaranteed a floor un- 
der the copper price from Anaconda’s 
Yerington (Nev.) mine. For five vears, 
Anaconda can be sure it won’t have 
to scll copper from this mine for less 
than 254¢ per Ib. 
¢ Added Boost—Ycrington is a small, 
low-grade ore body—and the govern- 
ment thus encouraged Anaconda to 





WATERING TRUCKS climb the steep grades leading out of 


They wet down dust, keep roadway in shape. 





a 


per of unusual whiteness. It resists 
grease and stains, and protects against 
harmful light rays. Its white, mirror 
smooth finish makes an excellent back 
ground for color printing. Wrappers, 
insert labels, product bags and envel 
opes take on new buy appeal when 
printed on rich, white, grease-resistant 


Snowdrift. 


Snowdrift is ideal for insert labels or 
recipes in pre-packaged meats, mixes 
and baked goods, Candy makers use it 
for protection as well as beauty. If you 
need a product wrap or label to attract 
the buyer's eye, to stay bright and clear 
when in contact with oily 
then investigate economical Snowdrift 


Write for Free Test Samples 


of 
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Here’s New 
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Mr. Manufacturing Mgr. 


There's one thing ceriain about fac- 
tory management, the advances that 
can be made in it are limitiess, 

Over the past fifty yeors progress 
in machine design and its related arts 
has ovtrun management techniques to 
a surprising degree. 

The retarding influences tending to 
interfere with the forging ahead of 
management arts have been many 
and nerve-wracking. 

The overcoming of this lag now 
offers the largest single opportunity 
for reduction of production costs. 

Our clients are outpacing compe- 
tition by use of Redmond Staff Con- 
trols, a device designed specifically 
to close the gap beiween the arts 
of management and technology. Why 
not use this very modern approach 
fo your plant operating problems? 


Details are yours for the asking. 


A. G. REDMOND hy a” Ry i | Cre 
NEWER METHOD of hauling ore out of mine in trucks opens new sources of low-grade 
ore that would not be worth-while to mine if you used the expensive . 
AND ASSOCIATES ) 


s 

301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan Trucks Ma ke Ma rg j n ql 

Twenty-five Years of idea 

Development for Industry Someday soon, U.S. highway build- — of the pit. This method is still used in 

ers may want to claim credit for help- big mines with a long life and rich ore 

ing to solve the current shortage of bodies. But because of their high initial 

| aeplgmaiecend: ronan Tver OW. tts B metals and minerals like copper and — expense, railroads are not cconomicalh 

: , sulfur. Some of the credit may well be — feasible in mining small deposits of 
S4COTTON BELT RO TEP due them. For techniques developed low-grade ore. 

; . - largely by them over the past 25 wears The highway system—using roads and 

Pexas and St. Louis Railway § have made possible the open-pit mining — trucks—has changed all that, particu 

AS A FREIGHT LINE. of small deposits of low-grade ore in — larly since World War Il. As a re 

seh ui agate Stes remote areas. sult, big and small mining interests 

¢ Railroads and Highways—The tradi- throughout the western U.S. are taking 

tional method of open-pit mining has a new look at ore deposits they have 

been to use railroads to haul the ore out’ long known to exist. Some of them 











i> W ly —— 


everr back in 1883... 


FREIGHT came FAST 





" empers 
SERVING the SOUTHWEST)" 
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SINCE 1877 





TRUCK DUMPS ORE at Anaconda’s IT PICKS UP LOAD deep in Yerington pit 


LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES Yerington (Nev.) copper mine after... from electrically operated shovel powered by cen- 
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F-86 Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


WORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 











You can start right now to lay definite 
plans for your new plant layout, 
whether the need be for a single 
building or a well-arranged group! 
The Truscon Standardized Steel 
Building catalog will help expand 
your vision and help support your 
decisions, when production sched- 
ules require new, expanded or more 
efficient space. 

Truscon Steel Buildings are avail- 
able in a wide range of standard 


A FEW OF THE TYPES AVAILABLE 


( 


(Series A) Type 4 


























(Series B) Type fr 
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. 
(Series B) Type 4-M (Series B) Type 2 


designs. They are used for all kinds of industrial and 
commercial buildings because they offer fire protec- 
tion, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low 
upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon 
Steel Buildings have a high salvage value which 
permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in 


an entirely new location at modest 


expense. (Series A) Type 2 


Write and tell us your building requirements. 
Truscon engineers will be glad to make suggestions 


and help you select the building that 


fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for 
the speedy erection of these “Any-Purpose” Truscon 


Steel Buildings. 
- FREE BOOK 





(Series A) Type 1G 1-S$ 


Several standard units in which Truscon 


Steel Buildings are made are shown at 
the right. Plen your building needs with. 
the aid of the fully-illustrated, 24-page 
full details on these 
Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. 
Write for your free copy today. 


catalog givin 


yeescel 


@ Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel 
Windows and Mechanical Operators © Steel 
Joists* Metal Laths Steeldeck Roofs * Reinforcing 
Steel * industrial and Hangar Steel Doors * Bank 
Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Floors 
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(Series B) Type 3 


TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1076 ALBERT STREET © YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





‘ 


’...ina low-grade deposit, 
you need fast and unlimited 
movement to make your op- 
eration pay...” 

MINING starts on p. 122 


start mining it. But even that encour- 
agement would have been ineffective 
without the use of roads and _ trucks; 
the company could not have made the 
project pay off at all. Here's why 

In the earliest days of pit-mining, 
you were skating on thin ice, profit 
wise, if the ratio of ore to waste was 
greater than one-to-one. ‘That meant 
the ore had to be pretty high grade. 
Today, despite higher over-all costs, it is 
possible to make a profit when you hav« 
a ratio as high as six or seven parts of 
waste to one part of orc 
¢ Flexibility—This chang: 
primarily from the flexibilit 
by truck haulage. To begin with, trucks 
and highways don’t require the big 
initial investment needed for railroads. 
Likewise, the mine need not be so big 
For example: A railroad can only su 
cessfully negotiate curves of not 
than nine degrees; a truck can easily go 
around right-angle turn hairpin 
curves. Likewise, wherea railroad 
can’t economically climb a grade of 
more than 3%, a truck can mov 
up grades of 8% or even greate1 

In a low-grade deposit, you need fast 
and unlimited movement to make your 
operation pay—you have to take out a 
lot of material to get enough ore. Thus 
railroad tracks become an_ obstacle. 
You can’t them without great 
expense once they are down [f you use 
roads, shovels not confined to tracks 
can dig into walls of the benches as far 
as they need to to get ore. linally, roads 
make it possible to min in spots 
once regarded as inaccessibl 
¢ Remote Sulfur—One example of how 
this flexibility is opening new mineral 
sources is a sulfur deposit that will 
operate in conjunction with Anaconda’s 
Yerington operation. Anaconda owns 
this deposit, which is high in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in California, just 
over the line from Nevada. The com 
pany was interested in it for leaching 
copper. 

Yet in spite of the sulfur short 
age, Anaconda could do little about 
gctting the ore out. For one thing, the 
deposit lay at an altitude of some 7,500 
ft., in virgin country, miles from any 
railroad or highway. For another, even 
if it could get at it easily, the com 
any’s nearest reduction plant lay so 
= away from it that transportation 
would make it too costly to move 
e One and One—The first big answer 
was to get a nearby copper mine oper- 
ating. That meant Yerington, some 60 
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Up-to-the-Minute News vs. Deadlines! 


1890, covers this entire era of mechanization progress; 
Emerson-Electric Motors bring to your product the bene- 
fits of this valuable experience plus an enviable reputation 
for dependability and efficiency. 


Now, pages of type are set mechanically, in the time 
formerly required for just a few hand-set paragraphs. 
Thanks to the invention of power-driven typesetting 
equipment, and its ready adoption, your modern news- 
paper meets edition deadlines with ease and with all 
up-to-the-minute news. 


In all walks of life electric motor power has lightened 
the burden of toil and made working hours more pro- 
ductive. Emerson-Electric experience, dating back to 


Consult with us, without obligation, about motors for 
your regular or new products. Standard Motors are made 
in horsepower ratings 1/20 to 5 H.P., and Hermetic 
Motor parts 1/8 to 15 H.P. Write... 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 


MODERN BUSINESS ts powerep witn ELECTRIC ‘aidan 





Write for these 
Emerson-Electric 
Motor Data Bulletins 


Manufacturers requiring motors 1/20 
to 5 h.p. can geoteably use these ref- 
erence guides. Specifications, con- 
struction and performance data are 
included for these motors: 





(0 M912-A Capacitor-Start 
CD M912-B Split-Phase 

0 M912-C integral 

0 M912-D Fan-Duty 


) M912-E Oil-Burner 
} M912-F Jet Pump 
© M912-G Blower 








LEADERS 


IN THE MOTOR AND FAN 





Mergenthaler Linotypes have been 
wered with Emerson-Electric 
otors since 1901, 


Tees all: 


MOTORS « FANS. 


APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 
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* Continnous cotton towels used by Briggs Indiana Corporation 
are serviced by Clean Towel Service of Evanaville, Indiana, 


Multiple Unit Cotton Towel Service* 


Speeds-up Briggs Washroom Traffic 


Automobile bodies are built at the big Evansville, Indiana plant of 
Briggs Indiana Corporation pictured above. Here more than 2800 em- 
ployees are kept busy. To speed the heavy washroom traffic multiple units 
have been installed to furnish continuous cotton towel service. 

Management has found they can keep plant washrooms cleaner and 
tidier with cotton towel service. Briggs employees, too, prefer the greater 
comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels. More important, man- 
agement has been able to make this contribution to good employee relations at 
no increase in cost. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
inatitution, office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent cot- 
ton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

« increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. B, 65 Worth 
Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


fatrtax Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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“... none of this means 
that railroading is even ap- 
proaching obsolescence...” 


MINING starts on p. 122 


mi. from the sulfur deposit. When 
the government boost came along, Ana 
conda figured it could make Yerington 
pay. So in December of 1951 it started 
stripping, by last June was taking out 
ore. 

Now it made sense to get that sul- 
fui. Since the sulfur ore was in a ratio 
of about cight to one, this would have 
to be an open-pit mine, too. (By un- 
derground mining, it would cost be- 
tween $4 and $5 a ton to remove the 
ore; by open pit, the cost drops to 
around $1.50.) 
¢ Stripping—Digging an open-pit mine 
from a mountain is a major undertak 
ing. To do the job, Anaconda hired 
Isbell Construction Co. of Reno, Nev., 
a leading western earth-moving com 
pany. The contract called for Isbell to 
strip away 14-million tons of overbur 
den to get to the ore—and to hit first 
pay dirt by June 1, 1953 

But Isbell’s first job was to get into 
the area in the first place. A company 
that had started out as western high- 
way builders early in this century, it 
found this job familiar enough. From 
lower desert country, Isbell rolled into 
the mountains, digging out canyon 
walls, cutting through pine forests. In 
the end it had a 50-ft.-broad roadway 
running 12 mi. into the wilderness. 
e12 Mi. or 30—That job took four 
months—and provided access _ that 
would have been much more difficult 
and costly to do by rail. Best estimates 
are that the need for easy curves and 
grades would have made it necessary 
for a railroad to be 30 mi. long instead 
of 12. More than that, there would 
have been the added expense of such 
things as extremely strong bridges to 
carry the weight. 

None of this means that railroading 
is even approaching obsolescence in 
open-pit mining. On the contrary, 
railroads provide by far the cheaper 
method in a really big deposit. The 
reason: Even though the initial cost 
of the rail system runs higher than 
that for trucks, long-range operating 
costs are inuch lower. 
¢ New Sources—But the advances made 
in the road-and-truck method do mean 
that it is now increasingly profitable to 
open up low-grade ore bodies once con 
sidered too marginal to bother with. For 
companies that once concentrated only 
on highway building, this could mean 
a bright future. More important, it 
could also mean an casing of the sup- 
ply of vital metals and minerals in 


the U.S. 
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its heart is its one moving part... 


With castings in quality as well as in 
quantity, National Bearing Division helps 
its customers make better products. 


When a leading pump manufacturer entrusts 
National Bearing Division with producing 
vital pump components, and producing them 
to the exacting standards required, there are 
some important reasons why. 

This Fairbanks, Morse Turbine Pump com- 
bines high pumping efficiency with low pump- 
ing costs...thanks to close-fitting precision- 
machined bronze liners and impellers that are 
easily replaced on the job, at a big saving over 
new housings. 

These castings—particularly the impeller— 
have to be “right’...free from blow-holes, 





sand inclusions...and must be exceptionally 
fine-grained. Otherwise lost machining time, 
before defects are found, can seriously increase 
production costs. 

National Bearing Division was picked to 
supply castings for the very heart of this Fair- 
banks, Morse Turbine Pump... because of 
an often demonstrated ability to mass-produce 
non-ferrous castings to a high standard of 
uniformity and quality. 

If your product requires non-ferrous com- 
ponents, it will pay you to investigate National 
Bearing Division. We have the foundry facili- 
ties and skills that can make important con- 
tributions to your product performance... 
with castings im quality as well as quantity. 
The end result may well save you money, too! 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4946 Manchester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. © NILES, OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. © ST. PAUL, MINN. © CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE WIRE ROPE 
DIDN'T BREAK 


but the fittings did, because they 
weren't strong enough for their job. 
Result: needless accidents, lost time, 
higher insurance rates, wrecked 
equipment. 

Easy to avoid this. Specify drop 
forged LAUGHLIN fittings for all wire 
rope and chain attachments. On 
original equipment, for replacement 
and repair, Laughlin fittings are the 
accepted standard for engineered 
quality. 

Catalog No. 150 lists 1500 types 
and sizes, with recommendations for 
safest use. There is a man in your 
business who needs it at his elbow. 
Ask your local industrial distributor 
to give him a copy, or send us his 
name today and we'll mail it at 
once. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. (A) 


217 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE ‘opp 
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More Jet Metal 


Crane Co. of Chicago 
plans a $25-million plant that 
will make it the biggest U.S. 
producer of titanium. 


The growing titanium industry was 
getting set last week to make another 
big jump in its producing capacity. Off- 
cials of Crane Co., Chicago, one of the 
top manufacturers of valves and fittings, 
announced plans for a plant that would 
make the firm the biggest U.S. pro- 
duccr of titanium metal. 

Crane is now completing a contract 
with the government for construction 
of a $25-mllion plant that will have 
an annual output of 6,000 tons. The 
output of the plant will be in the form 
of sponge metal that will be converted 
into an equivalent weight of ingots for 
mill fabrication. If the contract goes 
through, the company expccts to get 
into partial production within 12 or 
18 months. 
¢ First Choice—The actual location for 
the plant still hasn’t been picked by 
the Crane brass. The first choice of a 
site is near Nashville, Tenn., where 
cheap electric power is available for 
reduction of the ore into metal. That 
cat got out of the bag through the state 
legislature, which must give its ap 
proval to Crane’s plans. Crane says, 
though, that it is also considering other 
areas for its plant. 

Crane’s entry into the business will 
make it the third U.S. titanium pro- 
ducer. The only others now in the 
field are FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Rem-Cru-Titanium, Inc., ‘Vitanium 
Metals, Inc., owned jointly by Alle 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. and Na- 
tional Lead Co. Last year both pro- 
ducers turned out a total of 992 tons 
of titanium. 
¢ Ideal Metal?—T'o many metallurgists, 
titanium is the ideal metal. It packs 
more strength into a single pound than 
any other known metal. Beside that, 
it shows a high resistance to heat and 
chemical corrosion. ‘Those qualities 
give it a priority rating for uses in jet 
aircraft engines. 

But titanium has had one chief draw- 
back: It’s dificult to produce in pure 
metallic form. ‘To begin with, the metal 
is chemically active during refining 
stages, and reacts with the atmosphere. 
So it must be reduced in a vacuum, or 
in the protective surroundings of an 
inert gas such as helium. What's more, 
its high melting point calls for equip- 
ment that is equally heat resistant. 
These difficulties have held the cost of 
the metal up around $10 per lb. for 
bar shapes, and $20 per Ib. for sheets. 
Onlv critical applications such as jet 


engines and the like can justify use of 
the metal at those prices. 

Aircraft manufacturers have told 
Holloway that they will put titanium 
to wider use in their planes, if present 
price averages for bars and sheets are 
brought down from $15 to around $9. 
At that level, he says, “they couldn't 
afford not to use it for civilian as well 
as military planes.” Eventually, titan 
ium will find applications in the skins 
and structural work of airframes. But, 
says Holloway, that development is still 
six years away. It'll take that long, at 
least, until the prices come down to an 
attractive level. 
¢ Finance and Supply—If the company 
swings the deal, Crane will get a loan 
from the government with which to 
build the plant. In return, the govern 
ment will have first call on all the titan- 
jum that Crane turns out for a certain 
number of vears. At the me time, 
the company will foot the bill for opera 
tion of the plant as a subsidiary. It has 
asked for a fast tax write-off on 90% of 
the construction costs of the plant 

Crane’s proposed plant will use 
Canadian-mined rutile and ilmenite 
slag, the minerals from which titanium 
is reduced. ‘These raw 
among the most abundant 
ments. So Crane will hav 
supply for its plant. The company has 
also leased land in Canada, and is test- 
ing it for possible future sources of the 
mincrals. But Crane hasn’t made any 
plans for permanently developing and 
working these sources. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Cincinnati's City Council voted last 
week to order fluoridation of the city’s 
water supply (BW—Mar.21'53,p66). 
The ordinance, approved cight to one, 
becomes effective in 30 days unless the 
council receives a petition for referen- 
dum. 

@ 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
with photographic materials for 
telecasts (BW —Apr.4'53,p25 
has installed an experimental color ‘TV 
network in its laboratorics. ‘The com- 
pany has also announced a continuous 
film projector that it feels will im 
prove the quality of T'V film 

e 
A new chemical processing plant opcer- 
ated for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion bv American Cyanamid Co. is af 
tacking two problems of commercial 
development of atomic power reactors— 
price and contamination. Cyanamid ex 
pects the new processing system to 
lower the costs of reactor fuel, and 
lower contamination by making it pos- 
sible to reclaim material 
from used reactor elements 
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EXPERTS PUT SINEWS 


This piece of paper isn’t very big. 
But measured by integrity, it covers 
tons of electrical parts and years of 
skill. For whenever you call in a 
Qualified Electrical Contractor—one 
of the 3,209 members of the 
National Electrical Contractors 
Association—you’re dealing with a 
specialist who guarantees every 
installation. 


He has a wealth of resources at his 


IN THIS GUARANTEE 


disposal. He sees the job through 
from start to finish. That’s why he’s 
in a position to back every job, re- 
gardless of size or location, with a 


one-year guarantee. This covers not 


only materials, but also the compe- | 


tence of engineering, installation and 


servicing. 


Next time you need electrical serv- 
ice, look for the NECA symbol. 


MATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


QUALIFIED 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


THE SEAL 

THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 





SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 44 Chicago 1 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. + Warren, Pa. » Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ont. + Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles « San Francisco + New York City 


metal furniture since ‘97 


R.. 


§ kiaiidianens Means 
endable Sub-Contracting 


For nearly half a century, Bridgwater 
has specialized in contract manufac- 
turing, offering the skills of hundreds 
of machinists, and the facilities of 
complete machine equipment. Repu- 
table manufacturers in a broad range 

& of industries have learned to relieve 
their machining loads by shifting 


MG: 


“) } these responsibilities to Bridgwater, a 


4 name they can depend upon for quality 
workmanship at favorable cost. 





Heat in Ripples 


A stone tossed into a pond creates 
a series of ripples. ‘The crests of the 
ripples are high pressure areas, the 
troughs are low pressure. A_ similar 
system of rhythmic pulsations provides 
the driving force for rocket motors like 
those used on the German V-1 buzz- 
bombs. 

Now the same pulse-jet principle has 
been harnessed to a line of specialized 
heating devices called Swingfire, being 
introduced in the U.S. by Devenco, 
Inc. They are designed with a specific 
area like an organ tube to provide res- 
onance once a pulsation has started. 

Fuel and air are introduced into a 
combustion chamber in a scries of ex 
tremely rapid charges; the almost con- 
tinuous explosions provide intense and 
very efacient heat, requiring a mini- 
mum of starting energy 

For a beginning, the Swingfire pa- 
tent trademark will cover three prod- 
ucts: 

¢ Swingheater (picture, above) 
creates pre-starting heat for gasoline or 
diesel engines being operated in very 
cold regions, in temperatures down to 
—70F. It can also be used for inside 
heating of vehicles and structures. 

¢ Swingfog is a 30-lb., portable 
apparatus that atomizes fumigants and 
insecticides into a dense, clinging fog. 
Output in 5 min. is about 35,000 cu. 
ft., and contact with the exhaust is so 
brief that the heat does not dissipate 
the strength of the fog 

¢ Swingburner is a modified heater 
for field kitchens or construction opera- 
tions in extreme cold. It generates an 
intense, torchlike flame of 24,000 Btu. 
to 120,000 Btu. per hour 

The development of Swingfire really 
began when the savage cold of the 
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Whoever You Are... 
Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product 
Touches Your Life 


BRAKE LINING, for example. If cars, trucks, 
tractors or buses are a part of your life, it’s a good 
bet that an R/M automotive product is too. 
For Raybestos-Manhattan is the world’s leading 
producer of brake linings, clutch facings, and auto- 
matic transmission friction parts; and also makes 
a top-quality line of automotive rubber products. 
This is just one of the fields, however, to which 
R/M contributes its specialized skills. Your life 
is touched by hundreds of the asbestos and rubber 
products made in R/M’s seven great plants and 
laboratories. If you have an asbestos, rubber, or 
sintered metal problem, call an R/M represent- 
ative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


. 
— 


— 


| 


Your cor very likely is one of the millions stopped safely many times every day 
by brake linings branded with one of the famous R/M trademarks shown below. 


nt hy 


Why 


Millions of children ride safely to school each day Something you may buy tomorrow has probably Much of your food is farmed with mechanized 
in buses which depend for smooth, safe operation just been delivered safely by a truck using brake equipment which is kept operating dependably 
on brake linings and clutch facings made by R/M. blocks and clutch facings made by R/M. with brake linings and clutch facings made by R/M. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Fraybesies ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J.; Neenah, Wis. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. 


Aas @ 


Fan Belts and Mechanical Packings 
intered Met rt 3 
Sinter otal Ports Radiator Hose and Gaskets 





General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 
Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, ind. 
Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Abrasive and Conveyor Belts Industrial 
Diamond Wheels Drive Belts 
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Other R/M products include: Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products ¢ Rubber Lined and Covered Equipment ¢ Bowling Balls ¢ Hose * Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 
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Requires no pay check 
Never makes a mistake 
Works 24 hours a day 
Never takes a vacation 


Many industrial operations that must be watched continuously and formerly required the individual 
attention of a man, are now being done without the man .. . by using a Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired 
Television). The camera tokes the place of the man... the monitor or receiver brings an exact picture 
of what is happening (as it happens) to a remote central control point or wherever else desired.’ 

The “Utiliscope” is surprisingly low in cost. Its image is always clear and stable—it cannot transmit 
an incorrect image. It is on the job 24 hours a day, day in and 
day out, with practically no attention. The “Utiliscope” has no 
human limitations. i 

Let us fell you how the “Utiliscope” is now saving man- 
power, improving product quality, increasing production or 
preventing accidents. There probably is an application you can 
use to advontage. Write for Bulletin. . 


yi iWart 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO «¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Diamond Specialty Limited —Windsor, Ontario 
WRITE FOR e Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 


BULLETIN 1025T Quality Equipment For Industry 





Russian winter stalled the German Pan- 
zer divisions at Stalingrad. Hitler put 
his researchers to work on the problem, 
trying to convert the driving principle 
of the V-ls into usable heat. Research, 
incomplete when the war ended, was 
then carried on by private companies. 
Three years later, pulse-jet heating was 
launched in Europe. 

e Battery—The present Swingfire de 
vices are easy to operate. A brief shot 
of juice from a storage battery heats up 
a glow plug. Simultancously a few 
strokes of a hand pump force the fuel 
air mixture into the combustion cham 
ber. The glow plug sets off the first 
explosion. ‘This starts t ripple-like 
pulsations, and the device provides its 
own ignition from then on. In the 
low-pressure phase of the pulsation, ait 
is sucked into the chamber through a 
one-way valve, and fuel from a carbure 
tor. Then the high pressure phase raises 
the temperature of the fucl-air mix to 
the ignition point. The pulsations, and 
explosions, follow at a rate of 80 per 
second. 

The fact that a momentary shot from 
the storage battery starts the process 
is invaluable in extreme cold, where 
battery drain with conventional equip 
ment is very high. 

Devenco claims that the principle 
converts fuel into heat at the amazing 
efficiency ratio of 92% to 95%. In 
all the devices, there i ily one mov 
ing part—the casily rep ible dia 
phragm of the one-way a ilve. That 
means no lubrication and virtually no 
maintenance. 
¢ Source: Devenco, In 150 Broad 
way, New York 38, N. Y 








Booster for Steering 


Power stecring, designed to make it 
easicr to turn the wheels of vour car, 
is one of the newest attachments of 
fered on autos. Alread) new version 
is being introduced. Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co. has announced a hy 
draulic power steering unit, which it 
claims is relatively cheap and can bc 
installed as a replacement unit on used 
cars as well as a unit on new cars 

Monroe’s system uses a standard hy 
draulic pump that is mounted on the 
car engine to furnish added pressure 
when the wheels are turned. But Mon 
roe claims its control differs from 
others in that it does not exert a con 
stant pressure. The Monroe unit is 
not actuated until 3 Ib. of pressure is 
applied to the steering wheel his 
means that under ordinary conditions 
the driver still has the “feel” of the 
road without the intervention of power 
steering. 

When added power i eded to turn 
the wheels or to keep them in line when 
a blowout occurs, pressure on the steer 
ing wheel is immediately transmitted to 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
DECK HINGE 


for 


2 
High Strength N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, having 50% greater strength than 
mild carbon steel, permits the use of thinner sections 
—resulting in lighter weight of products. It is a low-alloy 

* a 
h ia il steel—possessing much greater resistance to corrosion than 
wit xce ent mild carbon steel, with either painted or unpainted surfaces. 
Combined with this characteristic, it has high fatigue and 
toughness values at normal and sub-zero temperatures and 


= 
Cold . Forming the abrasion resistance of a medium high carbon steel 


resulting in longer life of products. 


- N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, with its higher physical properties, 
Properties can be readily formed into the most difficult stamped 
shapes, and its response to welding, by any method, is 
excellent. Due to its inherently fine grain and higher hard- 
ness, it can be ground and polished to 4 high degree of 

lustre at lower cost than can mild carbon steel. 


Your product can be made lighter in weight . . . to last 
longer . . . and in some cases be manufactured more 
economically, when made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


NATIONAL STEEL wll CORPORATION 


E81 STEERS 
A ton OF sad 
mMAd po pane 
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weep rour SCRAP movinG TO YOUR DEALER 





Copy Any Size Office Form 
in Seconds with COAYAZEY 


Copy anything typed, printed, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper 
with this desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX. Get error-free, ready-to-use, black- 
on-white diazotype copies of any office form — big accounting worksheet or 
small memo. You can also copy opaque originals, using exclusive Bruning 
Reflex Film. Copyflex works on standard 115-volt a-c power line; requires no 
exhausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils. Five-minute instruction makes 
anyone an operator. Average copying costs — including all charges — total 


less than 2¢ per sq. ft. 


COPYFLEX Recovers “Lost” Discounts, Speeds 
Vital Reports for Leading Department Stores 


Duplicating and checking invoices for furniture and appliances 
bought by a big East Coast department store* took so long that the store 
was losing money; it was failing to make payments within the allow- 
able 10-day discount period. Now Bruning Copyflex “engineered 
paperwork” has reduced these “discount losses” by 90% . A Copyflex 
duplicates 98 percent of invoices received, turning out as many as 1,000 
copies a day. Cost — including all charges — 2¢ per invoice. 


Another department store* saves 
time and money by using Copyflex for 
daily flash sales reports, profit state- 
ments, open-to-buy reports and other 
urgently needed figures. Top manage- 
ment receives reports within the hour. 

Everywhere companies large and 
small are slashing copying costs by en- 
gineering their paperwork with Bruning 
Copyfiex. Now is the time to start your 


SLU LILES 


Today's Poperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 


own efficiency program. Send coupon 
today for the full story on Copyflex — 
the modern way to speed office 
paperwork. 

*Name on request. 


| CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Dept. B43 | 
4700 Montrose Avenve Chicago 41, Illinois 


C) Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. 
() Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in 
_ paperwork. 
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the wheels with a big assist from the 
hydraulic unit. Up to 750 Ib. of pres- 
sure can be applied to the wheels by the 
hydraulic system. 

e Source: Monroe Auto 


Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Equipment 


Controls Ups and Downs 


Completely automatic elevator con 
trol for heavy traffic buildings is claimed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. for its 
new Automatic Traffic Pattern Control. 
The new mechanism changes its con 
trol of elevators as the demand changes. 
For instance, up cars are favored in the 
morning and down cars at quitting 
time. 

The new controls are designed for 
use with the Westinghouse Sclecto- 
matic system of operatorless elevators. 
No operators are needed, and no startet 
is required to change the controls with 
the changes in demand, according to 
the company. 

The elevator will aut 
its operation with change 
regardless of how many times the load 
may change during the day. Up cars 
may be favored in the morning and 
after lunch. Down cars may demand 
faster service for the morning coffee 
hour and at noon as well as in the 
evening. 

The unit, now availabl 
sale, has been tried under actual condi 
tions in several installations. The first 
installation was the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Building in Detroit 
e Source: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
401 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ymaticallv shift 
in demand 


for general 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








A synthetic lubricant for jet engines has 
been produced by Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Standard says it substi-* 
tutes for petroleum mineral oils that 
cannot withstand the temperature ex- 
tremes of jet operation. The new syn- 
thetic will lubricate at high speeds in 
temperatures ranging from —65F to 
over 450F. 

e 
A low-cost coolant pump for bench 
drill presses is offered by Wade & Sons, 
940 E. Truman Rd., Independence, 
Mo. The new pump can be installed 
in a half-hour on most popular-make 
bench drill presses. It operates on 4 
gal. of ccolant of any type, says the 
maker. 

* 
A fire blanket, coated with plastic made 
from one of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co.’s Geon resins, helps protect hu- 
mans and small industrial equipment 
against fire. It is designed to supple- 
ment extinguishers in factories and 
public buildings. 
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BRING OPERATING COSTS 
DOWN TO EARTH IN... 


To eliminate high material handling costs... to 
increase efficiency and facilitate production, mod- 
ern engineering concepts call for plants built 
close to the ground ... plants that demand big- 
acreage sites. 

That’s why the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
offering plenty of room to build, grow and expand 
profitably, holds so many opportunities for alert 
and aggressive industries. Excellent plant sites 
within easy distance of thriving communities . . . 
superlative mainline rail, air and highway facilities 
.. + 700,000 workers of whom less than half are 
presently employed in industry... near-at-hand 
basic materials and markets ... unlimited water 
supply... these are but a few of the favorable tools 
that make this the Best Location In The Nation 
for Growth Industries. 


Discover today the full facts on the Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio area. Write, wire or hone 
Development Dept., Richard L. DeChant, 
Mgr. All inquiries held in strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE © CHerry 1-4200 © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles... 
3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at band 








Write Today for FREE 

Illustrated Brochure 

New! “Growth Indus- 

tries Need Northeast 

Ohio” gives latest facts 

on research, new materials, new 
markets, growth prospect by lines. 
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PICK A COLOR 
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Only MYSTIK® offers 
WATERPROOF Cloth Tape 


in 14 Colors! 


Colors! To code inventories . . . for 

decorations and striping . . . to provide 

quick identification of wires and tubing... 

to eliminate costly painting operations 

..» for attractive hinges and bindings ... 

to greatly multiply the countless uses of 

Mystik Brand Tapes in industry. Mystik Brand 
Cloth Waterproof Tapes in fourteen colors 

offer versatility of application found in no 

other line of tapes. Each day industry is 
effectively solving old problems . . . efficiently 
overcoming new problems through the advantages 
of color. low can Mystik Brand Tapes in color 
help you? Let us send you full information 

and samples. Mystik Adhesive Products, 

2036 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39. 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes * Mystik Protecto-Mask © Mystik Spra-Mask ®© Mystik Sand-Blast 
Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation : Mystik Freezer Tapes © Mystik Book Repair Tapes 


© 1068 Myotis Adhesive Products Trademark Mystik and Thinflex Registered 
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Hotel That Floats 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO —Ports- 


mouth hotels are turning people away 
in droves. ‘There are only five of them, 
with fewer than 250 rooms all told. 
And at the rate businessmen, govern 
ment men, and visitors are flocking to 
the town because of the Pike County 
atomic plant, 250 rooms aren't nearly 
cnough. 

Now it looks as though Portsmouth 
may get a new hotel—a floating onc 
(picture). The “Sarah | formerly 
the Ohio River excursion steamer “Gor 
don C. Greene,” is now tied up at the 
foot of Court St., being made ready 
for operation as a hotel 
e Has-Been—The stcam iscd to op 
erate from Cincinnati here the pi 
ture was taken) as far as New Orleans. 
But for the last six or se cars it has 
been idle, on sale at an asking price of 
$60,000. A few months ago it was 
bought by Jack Fish Portsmouth 
auto wrecker (who says he didn’t pay 
that much) 

In February Fish brought the steamer 
up to Maysville, Ky., halfway here from 
Cincinnati, for renovation and _ altera 
tions; late last month he towed it her« 
for finishing touches. Everybody agrees 
that Fish will have a good thing if he 
ever gets it going. But thev’'re begin 
ning to wonder if he ever will get it go 
ing. He seems to be running into a lot 
of problems. 
¢ Snags—Perhaps the top problem right 
now is finding someone to run the 
hotel. Fish admits he doesn’t know 
anything about either hotels or boats; 
“I didn’t even know how to tie the 
boat up,”” he says. So far he’s hired 
and fired—two men to operate the float 
ing hotel. The latest was Harvey T. 
McCracken, a longtime hotel man for 
merly with Portsmouth’s biggest hotel, 
the Hurth. McCracken quit last week 
because he said the Sarah Lee needed 
$15,000 worth of linens, dishes, and 
other equipment before it could begin 
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operating, but that Fish refused to put 
any more money into it. 

Another knotty problem is the ques- 
tion: What state is the boat in? The 
Ohio-Kentucky state line is the low- 
water mark on the Ohio side of the 
river. Ohio courts have held that Ohio 
law enforcement officers have jurisdic- 
tion over a boat in the river if it’s con- 
nected to Ohio territory by any sort of 
passageway. That’s fine, as far as it 
goes, but what if both states try to col- 
lect taxes? 
¢ High and Dry—Still a third question: 
Can the new hotel get a liquor license? 
Ohio liquor permits have been frozen; 
the only way to get one today is to 
buy out a place that has a license, and 
then get state permission to transfer 
the license. Kentucky’s Greenup 
County is dry. 

All in all, it looks as if Fish may be 
in trouble. He maintains he’s almost 
ready to open, and has his lawyer work- 
ing on the legal details. But he also 
admits that, if he could sell the boat at 
a profit, or get someone to operate it 
as a hotel on lease, he’d jump at the 
chance. 


One at a Time 
HARTFORD-Cabbies were mov- 


ing around town a little faster this 
week, trying to make up for lost rev- 
enue. Reason for the loss: The state 
Public Utilities Commission has ordered 
them to stop doubling up on fares. 

Doubling up dates back to World 
War II, when cabs and cabbies were 
in short supply. The practice was to 
pile three or four passengers into a 
single cab, set out for the different 
stops, and collect full fare from each 
passenger as he got out. Cabbies were 
told to quit the practice after the war, 
but lately they have been drifting back 
into it. 


Blunder Bridge 
FORT WORTH-This city faces 


the almost certain prospect of a year- 
long traffic snarl—one which most resi- 
dents consider completely unnecessary. 
Their grumbling hasn’t been lessened 
any by the fact that the deal is going to 
cost the city an extra $105,000. 

The West 7th Street bridge over the 
Clear Fork of the Trinity River has al- 
wavs been a traffic bottleneck. For one 
thing, it’s the principal traffic outlet 
from the business section to the west- 
cm part of the city. Besides, it carries 
the trafic of two through highways, 
U.S. 80 and 377. 
¢Can’t Wait—Forth Worth — has 
planned a new bridge two blocks north, 
to be built in 1956 with the proceeds 
of a $400,000 bond issue. But the Army 
Engineers are engaged on a flood-con- 
trol program on the Trinity. As part of 
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Maximum Economy 


for Overseas 


Waterproof Packaging 


Announcing a new pressure sensitive tape, 
PERMACEL 691, that conforms to speci- 
fication JAN-P-127, Type I, Grade B. 
Companion product to the well known 
PERMACEL 68. Equally outstanding water- 
proof characteristics at an economy price. 


The PERMACEL Line meets all 
waterproof tape requirements 
as well as more exacting 
custom requirements with .. . 


Tope Quality at alt price Covels 


PERMACEL 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


CLOTH TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J, 





Some 9,500 people were in South Amboy, N. J., 
that drizzly evening in 1950. At the water- 
front, longshoremen were transferring the 
last of 12 freight cars of ammunition to light- 
ers that would carry it to a waiting vessel in 
Raritan Bay. 

But the City Hall clock never got to 7:27— 


and the freighter’s deadly cargo never got 
loaded, Explosions shattered windows over a 


Business Executives! 
Y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer gal to most 
of them, you—an 


Give 
pores doin 
B 00 or the National Blood Program. 


Now 


CALL YOUR 
RED CROSS TODAY! 


National Blood Program 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you given your em- 


[| overs time off to make 


lood donations? 


radius of 12 miles; and hundreds of ag 
looked at their arms and legs and saw that 
flying daggers of glass had stabbed them. 

At dawn, 312 of the injured had been counted. 

x * * 

Such disasters have happened many times be- 
fore in America. They could happen again. 
And if they do—and when they do—there 
must be blood plasma on hand to take care 


LJ 


[ 
L | 
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your com- 
a needed job 


lar visits? 


Donor Program? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 


Have you informed em- 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation? 














of the injured. For blood saves lives! 

But blood cannot be mined or manufactured. 
It must come from the veins of healthy men 
and women. Men and women who feel concern 
for a suffering neighbor. So give blood—now! 
Whether your blood goes for Civil Defense 
needs, to a combat area, or to a local hospital 
—this priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Was this information 
= through Plant Bul- 
etin or House Magazine? 


CJ 


(| 
LI 


Remember, as long as a single 
— of blood may mean the dif- 
erence between life and death 
the need 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


for any American . . . 
for blood is urgent! 
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Tur GHOST OF THE OLD LAMPLIGHTER has 
long since faded away. But the narrow, twisting 
inadequate roads built for the traffic of hi day 
still haunt us. 


Our roads designed for 20,000,000 autos and 
trucks are crammed to overflowing with 52,000,000 
vehicles — honking, impatient, impotent. Burning 
up time ($400 million in time at a penny a 
minute) ... Burning up tempers ($32 million 
in property damage) . . . Burning up fuel (38 
billion gallons )—in 1950 alone. These ar precious 
national resources. We need all our manpower 
and materials for peacetime prosperity and war- 
time emergency. 

So, let’s get rid of our obsolete roads—straighten 
them, widea them and build new, modern high- 
ways — “Good roads are everybody's business.” 


TRAILMOBILE iwc. 


( PULLMAN 
ran 
— 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO 
COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





biel ¥ R 
Tall Tale ‘eay 


Take Paul Bunyan now, he was born 
to do big things. Outgrew his first 
cradle in a week, and his second an’ 
third before they was even finished. 
Finally put him in a twenty-foot 
trough his old man built overnight 
and anchored off Kittery Point. But 
Paul got restless out there and rocked 
so hard he made a tidal wave that 
swamped towns from Bath to Bangor. 
Hearin’ folks talking about what to 
do with him, Paul wades ashore and 
disappears into the tall timber, wear- 
ing his cradle like a cap. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Same's true of silicones. Ever since 
they were born in a laboratory at 
Corning Glass Works, silicones have 
outgrown their kettles and stills faster 
than Dow Corning could build them. 
And we've built them fast. Productive 
capacity was doubled, redoubled and 
doubled again in the first eight years. 
Now in our eleventh year, we're 
building new plants faster than ever 
because engineers have learned that 
silicones were born to do ‘impossible’ 
things. 


They are, for example, fluids and 
resins that keep clothes, shoes and 
masonry walls dry in the rain; release 
agents that keep bread, rubber tires, 
and crankshafts from sticking in the 
molds. They're electrical insulating 
materials that double the power per 
pound ratio in electric machines or 
multiply by ten the life of electric 
motors. They're rubber that won't 
melt in jet engine deicer flaps or crack 
when bomb bay doors close at 100 
below zero. 


They're problem solving materials 
described in our basic publication 
“What's A Silicone?” Please write 
Dept. E-4 for your copy. 


CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 
WEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ta Englend: Midiond, Silicones Lid, London + tn Canada: Fibergias Canada Lid, Terente 
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the program, they’re going to straighten 
a hump in the Clear Fork. And that’s 
going to involve closing West 7th 
Street for a year of reconstruction, both 
of the bridge and of the river beneath 
it. Furthermore, the project can’t wait 
until 1956. 

So the city is spending $105,000 on 
an inadequate temporary bridge on the 
site of the 1956 structure. Then, two 
years or so hence, when West 7th is 
reopened, it will tear down the $105,- 
000 makeshift and build the $400,000 
bridge. 

“Blunder Bridge” is the name one 
local newspaper has coined for the 
temporary span. 


To Probe D. C. Transit 
WASHINGTON, D. C.-It looks 


as though Congress is finally going to 
do something about the District's pub- 
lic transportation. The Senate Rules 
Committee has O.K.’d $50,000 to 
finance an investigation of the situation 
by a joint Congressional committce; 
complementary legislation is being 
rushed in the House. 

Public transportation here has long 
been in a state of confusion. The eight 
different companies in the metropolitan 
area are subject to regulation by three 
local agencies plus the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is little pro 
vision among the eight for coordination 
of transfer services, schedules, or fares. 

Fares and wages are particular sore 

points, with the lines and the union 
locals constantly battling to keep up 
with or get ahead of each other. 
e Transit Authority—Biggest headache 
of all has been the District’s own car 
rier, Capital Transit Co. It has been 
the cause of an almost constant furor, 
both in the Washington newspapers 
and in Congress itself, ever since it 
was taken over by a syndicate headed 
by Louis E. Wolfson (BW—Mar.15 
"52,p128). 

It was Capital that precipitated the 
present Congressional action, by asking 
for a fare rise on the plea of poverty— 
and then boosting the dividend for the 
third time in 30 months. This boost 
comes on top of failure even to earn 
the dividend last year; the balance com- 
ing out of a fat surplus built up during 
the war years. 

One suggestion that will be put be- 
fore the Congressional investigators: a 
metropolitan transit commission, em- 
powered to regulate routes, schedules, 
and fares for all carriers operating any 
buses in the district. 


A Shattered Dream? 
GREENSBORO, N.C. —Just about 


a year ago, Greensboro thought it was 
in the enviable position of having its 
parking problems licked (BW—Mar.22 
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COLOR NYNAMICS* P g system effectively uses helpful eye- 


rest colors to increase efficiency and improve 
Reduces Eye Fatigue 


working conditions for clerical and technical staffs. 


EXT TIME you select color for your 
offices or plant, discard 
fashioned hit-or-miss methods and 
do it the up-to-date way—with Pitts- 


burgh COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ Today’s knowledge of color con- 
firms the fact that color has the power 
to stimulate effort, provide comfort, 
give pleasure. 


old- 


@ Pittsburgh has captured and har- 
nessed this evergy in color for its func- 
tional painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. By using it, you select 
colors more easily and accurately— 
to lessen eye strain, stimulate concen- 
tration, retard fatigue, increase com- 
fort and cheerfulness. You add to the 


@ Portion of the sales office of the 
Albion, Mich., (upper left) and one of the antibiotics Laboratori 
Davis & Company, painted according to COLOR DYNAMICS 
ful shades of green on walls and ceilings to lessen eye strain 


efficiency and productivity of workers 
and heighten their morale. 


@® You can also use COLOR 
DYNAMICS to create better working 
conditions in a variety of other ways. 
Offices can be made to appear longer 
or wider, higher or lower. You can 
paint sunlight into dark, dingy stair- 
ways or halls. You can give colors to 
lobbies and reception rooms that in- 
spire confidence and build good will. 


® Here are two comments typical of 
those expressed by many hundreds of 
executives who have used this mod- 
ern, scientific method of painting. 


@ Says T. T. Lloyd, Vice-President 


FREE— COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Offices or Plant! 


@ For a simple and complete explanation of the 
way in which your offices or plant can be made 
more eficient with COLOR DYNAMICS, send for 
our free, profusely illustrated book. It explains the 
principles of the energy in color and how to put this 
power to work for you—on the walls, ceilings, 
floors, machines—as well as mobile equipment 


@ Better still, let us show you exactly how to apply 
COLOR DYNAMICS. We'll gladly submit a de- 
tailed color engineering study of your offices or 
plant—or any part of them—without cost or obli- 
gation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
branch and arrange to have our representative see 
you at your convenience. Or mail this coupon, 


—Prrscurcu Pant 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


JR 


CHEMICALS e@ 


PITTSBURGH 


BRUSHES e PLASTICS e FIBER GLASS 


PLavwae 
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Albion Malleable Iron Company, 


of Parke 
with re 


nd fatigu 


of the Albion Malleable« 
pany, of Albion, Mich After several 
years’ experience with COLOR 
DYNAMICS we have found that the 


appearance of our offices and plant has 


Iron Com 


influenced favorably our community 
and customer relations as well as our 
employee productivity and moral 


@ Writes W. H. Mohrhoff, Superin 
tendent of the Antibiotics Division of 
Parke, Davis & Company, of Detroit 
Mich.: “Even our laboratory workers 
recognize they can do more and better 
work—with less physical fatigue—in 
areas that have been painted accord 
ing to Pittsburgh's COLOR 
DYNAMICS system.” 


SEND FO? A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Pittsburgh Piate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-43, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
© Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color Dynamics.” 

© Please have your representative 
call for aColor Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part 


Name 
Street 


City County 


Copr. 1964, Vitteburgh PI egistered 





Here's something 
you can do about 


Estate Taxes 


You can exercise control over the estate taxes on your business by 
establishing the valuation on which the taxes will be based. A tested 
way to do this is to set up a New England Mutual Business Security 
Plan. Such a Plan will enable you — instead of an outside agency — 
to control the tax valuation of your business holdings. 


A New England Mutual Plan, moreover, supplies the cash needed 
by you and other surviving owners to acquire holdings. If there is a 
claim, the Plan returns its cost to you many times over. And if there 
is no claim, the cost amounts only to the ledger difference between 
premiums paid and accumulated cash values. The latter are useful 
as surplus, as emergency reserves, or as retirement funds. 


You will get much more out of your New England Mutual 
Business Security Plan. For it will strengthen the financial condition 
of your company by helping you 


prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 
maintain control by surviving partners 

provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 
acquire the deceased’s holdings on SET terms 
settle estate taxes on KNOWN valuation 


New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced com- 
panies in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. 
At every office, men specially trained to set up Business Security 
Plans are available for consultation with you, your attorney, or the 
trust officer of your bank. They will be glad to make a study of your 
problem, without obligation. Delay can be costly, so take steps now — 
mail the coupon below for full details. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL ras ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


—-----------------4 


a ENGLAND MUTUAL = Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
ada a, Plan” for the type of situation indicated: (_) Key Man 
() Sole Proprietorship [) Partnership [) Close Corporation 
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’52,p98). It had set up 10 metered park- 
ing lots on formerly vacant business- 
section property, which it h id acquired 
with parking-meter revenues. By plow- 
ing all new revenues back into the sys- 
tem, it expected eventually to reach 
the point where it could move all park- 
ing off downtown streets into lots. 

» Not So Sure—Today, realization of 
that dream doesn’t look quite so certain. 
A recent state supreme court decision 
held that Wilmington, N. C., could 
not use police officers to enforce park- 
ing regulations in off-street lots. A few 
Greensboro motorists began to use the 
lots without using the meters. On 
Mar. 1, after reviewing the Wilmington 
decision carefully, Greensboro officials 
stopped issuing overtime parking cita- 
tions to violators in the lots. ‘The word 
spread, and all-day parkers practically 
took over the city lots. 

Last week the city came up with 
what it hopes may be a solution, It is 
putting attendants in the lots to keep a 
record of violators. ‘They will stick an 
envelope under the wind hield wiper 
of cach overparked car, into which the 
owner is directed to insert as many 
nickels or dimes as the attendant’s rec 
ord indicates. Those who ignore the 
attendant will receive a bill from the 
city for the amount due. If that doesn’t 
work, the city plans to file civil suit 
against a couple of violators; a few 
such suits, it figures, ought to go a long 
way toward convincing unbelievers. 


Updates 


HONOLULU —Television station 
KONA-1T'V is having more trouble go- 
ing out of business than it counted on 
(BW—Mar.21'53,p138). Last week a 
stockholders’ meeting was convened 
and was all set to ratify sale of the sta- 
tion’s assets to a new company owned 
jointly by the companies that operate 
Honolulu radio stations KPOA and 
KGU. Then a court order was issued 
temporarily restraining it from taking 
any action. The order was obtained by 
the company’s president and secretary, 
both minority stockholders. Herbert 
M. Richards, vice-president, owns a 
controlling interest in the company. 


CINCINNATI-Suburban Syca- 
more ‘Township was all set to get a new 
Ford plant carly this year when some 
residents sued to stop rezoning to in- 
dustrial classification of the plot of land 
Ford wanted (BW-—Jan.31°53,p126). 
Ford immediately canceled its plans to 
build there. But the rezoning battle 
goes merrily on. Last week those in 
favor of rezoning won a round when 
Hamilton County’s Planning Commis- 
sion voted 10-to-1 to recommend the 
change. But the opponents swear they'll 
carry the issue all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court before they'll give in. 
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Western diplomats are no longer calculating in terms of a mere shift 
in Soviet tactics. They suspect a basic shift in Soviet strategy is under way 
—a shift that could take us from the cold war to a “cold peace.” 

If that’s what is in the offing, a truce in Korea would be only the first 
of several big Communist moves. 

The next might be an offer to unify Germany on terms the West couldn’t 
reject. 

o 

It’s not just the new Russian diplomatic line that impresses Western 
foreign offices. 

Equally important is the evidence that (1) a bitter struggle for power is 
going on in the Kremlin; and (2) both at home and abroad, Stalin’s policies 
are being repudiated in the process. 

There’s proof of this in the release of the Soviet doctors who were 
charged with murdering top Soviet leaders, including Zhdanov. 

True, there’s no way of knowing who is behind this move. It might be a 
case of Beria pushing Malenkov in the face. Or the army might be taking a 
crack at both the secret police, which Beria heads, and the Communist 
Party, which Malenkov used to reach the top. 

What does seem clear is this: The repudiation of Stalin will go much 
further, at home and abroad, before the new Kremlin policy stabilizes. 


There’s no doubt that a Soviet offer to unify Germany would be a big 
retreat for Moscow. There was a day when the Kremlin expected to add 
West Germany’s industrial strength to the Soviet orbit. 


Now a deal on Germany would mean withdrawal of Russian troops 


from the Soviet zone. What’s more, it would seriously weaken Russian 
influence in the satellites. 


And in the end a free and united Germany could become a real military 
threat to Russia. 


On the other hand, such a development in Germany would immensely 
embarrass the West. It would completely reverse the trend toward unity in 
Western Europe and undermine U. S. policy there. 

Take the French attitude toward Germany, which is the key to the 
problem. 

French plans for joining Germany in the Schuman Plan and the 
European Defense Community were based on the prospect that Germany 
would remain divided indefinitely. The idea was that West Germany would 
approximately equal France in population and industrial strength. 

Any prospect of a unified Germany of 70-million people and an industry 
much stronger than France’s would definitely kill French support—already 
doubtful—for EDC. It might also wreck the Schuman Plan. 

Even the strongest French advocates of European unity admit that 
France could never enter a partnership with a united Germany. 


Japan may be in for a period of political instability and strained 
relations with the U.S. 


Next weekend Japanese voters will elect a new House of Representatives 
——the second in six months. And the odds are against a victory for Prime 
Minister Yoshida’s Liberal Party. 


It’s more likely that Japan will be governed by an uneasy conservative 
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You see them on the highway. The spreadet trucks are rolling 
carrying ground rock phosphate from dealers’ storage ta 
direct to farmers’ fields to be spread, up to a thousand pour 


Building the or more per acre, Powder fine phosphate gets down into 


ground and is dissolved gradually by the soil and plant 
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tial mineral nutrient, /nternational is expanding its product 


facilities in the Florida and Tennessee phosphate fields. 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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ONLY LURIA offers you the SPEED and ECONOMY of STANDARDIZATION 
--eplus all the ADAPTABILITY and DURABILITY of CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


Luria Standardized Buildings live up to their promise 
of high-speed construction coupled with low cost... of 
standardized design adaptable to almost any type of 
architectural treatment that best suits your individual 
needs . . . of permanent structures that meet and 
surpass the most stringent building code requirements. 
This is conclusively proven by Luria’s outstanding 
record of repeat orders from the world’s great industrial 


leaders ... and from businesses of modest size. 


LURIA 


Customers are 


If you are planning expansion now or in the future, 
the list of companies who reorder Luria buildings will 
impress you — just as the many advantages of Luria 


Standardized Buildings will interest you. 


LURIA ENGINEERING company 
ENGINEERS + FABRICATORS + CONSTRUCTORS 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON + CHICAGO © WASHINGTON, D. 


REPEAT Customers 
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coalition of Mamoru Shigemitsu’s Progressive Party and Ichire Hatoyama’s 
rebel Liberal faction. 
» 

It was personal ambition that led Hatoyama and other dissident Liberals 
to undermine Yoshida several weeks ago. 

But now the Communist peace offensive has thrust big national issues 
to the fore in the election. Already it’s clear that if the sheoting stops in 
Korea any new government must go slow on rearmament and move rapidly 
to open trade with Red China. 

s 

Most Japanese, including businessmen, oppose rapid, large-scale rearma- 
ment, They dread the return of military influence in government. 

True, heavy industry recently broke ranks on this question. It came out 
for an arms program in the hope of getting orders for idle factories. But now 
this group is calling instead for trade with mainland China. 

All this speljs trouble for Washington policy makers. 


There'll be no fight for lower U. S. tariffs this year. 

Groups that have been talking up freer trade will be on the defensive 
—supporting Eisenhower’s request for a one-year renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act as is. 

* 

The Administration will buck protectionist moves, probably can get 
RTA renewed in its present form. 

But Congressional protectionists are pretty sure of at least ene victory— 
a tougher Tariff Commission. 

The tipoff came this week when Eisenhower appointed Joseph Talbott, 
a high-tariff man, to the commission (picture, page 152). 

Now there'll be pressure on the Administration to enlarge the commis- 
sion membership from six to seven, thus ensuring a high-tariff majority. 

That could mean a steady stream of recommendations for duty hikes. 
For political reasons, Eisenhower would have to accept some of these. 


Eisenhower counts on a one-year renewal of RTA to give the Adminis- 
tration time for a thorough study of U.S. foreign economic policy. 


It’s still not clear who will head up the study or what the approach 
will be. 


Originally, Lewis Douglas was slated to be chief drafter of the new 
policy. He was expected to lean toward lower U.S. trade barriers. 

Now there’s a chance Commerce Secretary Weeks may get the assign- 
ment, Weeks probably would favor more protection for domestic industry. 


There’s hope for a break in the bitter tin nationalization battle with 
Bolivia. Reports at midweek said that the La Paz government has agreed 
to partially compensate the expropriated Patino mining ixterests. 

Patino, so the story goes, will get 5% of the net proceeds from sale 
of ore from its former mines. Much of it is now being shipped to Britain. 

Patino is the only one of the three nationalized tin producers with 
many U.S. shareholders. If La Paz follows through, the agreement might 
help restore business confidence in Bolivia, badly shattered during the 
past year. 
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Oklahoma plant uses new kind of aluminum jacketing for weather- 
vessels and 


proofing insulated towers, 


maintenance and replacement of old-fashioned coverings. 
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lines—eliminates costly 


Old insulated lines with 
ordinary weatherproof- 
ing are unsightly. 
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Aluminum jacketed lines 
are modern, clean—even 
after severe weathering. 


Insulated Lines...Cuts Costs 28% 


How 986 of America’s Leading Companies Save Money By 
Weather-proofing Insulated Lines This New Way: 


Two men can install jacketing — 
easily. No special shop work needed. 


Pliers al slominusn sreguing tight 


—no special tools needed for job. 


Another way to attach jacketing is 
to use sheet metal screws. 


Up-to-date appearance, low cost, and 
long life go hand in hand in a new 
aluminum jacketing for insulated lines. 
Developed by Childers Manufacturing 
‘o., Houston, Texas, it is the first per- 
manent weather-proofing that offers 
both low initial cost and low applica- 
tion cost. 


Childers Jacketing, made of tough 3S 
aluminum alloy for maximum corrosion 
resistance, lasts years without painting 
or other maintenance. It costs less than 
even the cheapest kind of weather- 
proofing, when the cost of one paint job 
is considered. Savings run up to 28%. 


Cost-minded engineers are also im- 
pressed with the gleaming beauty of 
Childers Jacketing that means “good 
plant housekeeping.” 


Available with moisture barrier at- 
tached, for use over 85% magnesia 
insulation. 


3 years of tests and major installations 
in 986 of America’s leading processing 
plants, refineries, and power plants 
have proven the advantages of Childers 
Aluminum Jacketing over other types. 


Try this low-cost protection in your 
plant. Write today for engineering data 


about how you can 
roll to test on one of 
No obligation. 


and information 
order a 400 sq. ft. 
your insulated lines. 


Address 
Dept. B1, 


Manufacturing Co., 
1ith St., Houston, Tex, 


Childers 
3626 W. 
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your 


Engineering representatives 
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Each roll of Childers j 
factory packaged, light enous 
man to carry. Just take jacketing 
box—cut to length with strong 

knife and install. No expensive 3 
no forming required, (Advertisement) 








Old Fox Comes to Call 


Washington's red carpet is out this 
week for Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the West German Federal Republic, 
a statesman who is variously called the 
“best German,” the “best European,” 
and—by his cnemies—the “best Ameri- 
man.” The variety of his sobriquets sug- 
gests his unique quality; Adenauer is 
like no German leader within memory. 

West German newspapers note with 
some satisfaction that Adenauer, as the 
anchor man in a relay of European lead- 
ers to Washington, doesn’t come seck- 
ing aid; nor, they say, is his briefcase 
bulging with insoluble problems to lay 
in Washington's lap. Rather he comes 
as the “star pupil” of U.S. policy in 
Europe. His economy is strong, his po- 
litical position surprisingly stable. 

e Festive—Adenaucr’s U.S. junket— 
the first in history for a German chan 
cellor—will be largely ceremonial. He'll 


148 


be wined, dined, motored, and mu- 
seumcd. He expressed a desire to see 
the Pacific Coast so he flew to San 
Francisco late this week. But there was 
time allotted for serious talk with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Sccretary Dulles. 
Those discussions may be of crucial 
importance. Adenauer’s arrival is timed 
to a critical period in German—and 
world—history. As an apostle of Euro- 
pean unity, Adenauer has alternately 
wheedled and bullied the treaties for 
the Schuman Plan and the European 
Defense Community through an often 
dubious parliament at Bonn. He be- 
lieves—fanatically—that Germany can 
have no future outside the Western 
family of nations. Now all signs indi- 
cate that Moscow is trying to undo 
Adenauer’s work. 
¢ Unity—You can expect to see more 
and more of the spreading Soviet peace 


campaign aimed at dismembered Ger- 
many. Already there has been a bid 
to reopen talks on German unity. It’s 
not impossible that the Kremlin will 
go a lot further in offering a unity deal. 
The price would. be German rejection 
of its Western tics. The New York 
Times remarked this week that it would 
take a “phenomenal man to convince 
Germans they must look a Russian 
gift horse in the mouth.” 

If it can be done, Adenauer may be 
the only man to do it. Tightlipped and 
erect, he combines the facial character 
istics of an American Indian with an 
almost Oriental patience and persever 
ance. He is a devout Catholic. He is a 
master politician: Friends as well as 
enemies call him the “Old Fox.” 

Adenauer is a German phenomenon, 

the first truly Western-oriented chan 
cellor in history. He has abandoned the 
basic tenet of German statesmanship 
that took root in Bismarck’s time: that 
Germany cannot be anything else but a 
“central power”’—the bridge and arbiter 
between East and West. 
e The Monarchy—Adenauer was born 
in 1876, shortly after Germany’s victory 
in the Franco-Prussian War, which 
Bismarck used to unify the German na 
tion. Victory also gave Germany the 
iron mines of Lorraine, which set it 
firmly on the road to becoming a world 
industrial power. Adenauer grew up 
during the splendor of the German 
monarchy—only to see it dashed in 
1918, and Lorraine lost as well. Defeat 
horrified Adenauer, made him a pro 
moter of Franco-German understand- 
ing and a bitter enemy of the East Ger- 
man “Junker.” 

Long before the Schuman Plan was 
a gleam in statesmen’s cyes, Adenauer 
was talking about economic cooperation 
across the Rhine. He is a “Ruhr Ger- 
man” whose life has been closely tied to 
the coal and steel industries. But he 
bitterly resented the coalition between 
the Ruhr barons and the Prussian 
Junkers—one of the foundations of Hit- 
ler’s power. Hitler’s accession cost him 
the Lord Mavoraltv of Cologne in 1933, 
a post he had held for 15 years. 

Adenaucr was 69 before he 
tapped tor national leadership. At war's 
end, the Allies snubbed him. But in 
1947, when the Federal Republic was 
launched and the occupation authori 
tics had had a good look at German 
politics, he was a natural for the Chan- 
cellorship: tough, conservative, and 
Western-minded. As a former leader 
of the Catholic “Centrum” partv he 
had important influence in Catholic 
Rhineland and in Bavaria 
¢ Free Enterprise—In economic philos- 
ophy, Adenauer is the counterpart of 


was 
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Peron Beckons. U.S. Capital 


He has decided that Argentina needs outside help to 
develop its economy. He's paving the way for a new law 
to attract private foreign investments. 


Juan Peron has finally taken off his 
rose-colored glasses. He has opened a 
press campaign that’s to pave the way 
for a new law to attract private foreign 
investments. In doing that, he recog- 
nizes publicly—for the first time—that 
Argentina needs outside capital. 

The new law for foreign investment, 
which is being drafted for presentation 
at the next session of the Argentine 
congress opening on May 1, marks a 
big change in Peronista policy. It 
shows that cold economic facts have 
forced Peron to drop, for the present 
at least, his doctrine that all foreign 
capital is predatory and that Argentina 
has the means to develop its own 
economy. 

e Attractions—No draft of the proposed 

law has been published yet, but official 
“Jeaks’”’—released through the Peron- 
controlled press—give a pretty good in- 
dication of what can be expected. ‘They 
suggest that it will offer one, maybe 
two attractions to U.S. and other for- 
cign investors: 

e It will include a provision for 
eventual repatriation of new capital—a 
guarantee that Peron has steadfastly re- 
jected in the past. 

e It might provide the same guar- 
antees for foreign capital already in- 
vested in Argentina—$400-million — in 
U.S. investments alone. 
¢ Guarded Optimism—There is little 
chance that Peron will throw open the 
door to all investors. As it looks now, 
the law will provide merely for bilateral 
agreements between the government 
and individual investors. ‘The Argen- 
tine government will tell prospective 
investors where they can place their 
funds, with metals and oil getting top 
priority. And it will decide what profits 
they can make and what percentage can 
be repatriated. 

That's just one of the reasons why 
present and potential U.S. investors 
grect the new law with a cautious, 
wait-and-see attitude. Their experience 
with Argentine laws already on the 
books leads them to take a pessimistic 
view of all of Peron’s “model justicial- 
ist legislation.” 
¢ Dangers—lor example, Argentina al- 
ready has a law providing for the trans- 
fer of a maximum of 5% of the profit 
on registered foreign capital investment. 
But so far, no company’s statement of 
earnings has been accepted. And for 
the past two years no company has been 
given a permit to remit 5%—even based 
on the government’s calculation of in- 
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vestment. Because of this, bankers esti- 
mate that frozen U.S. profits in Argen- 
tina now total about 500-million pesos. 
Phat’s around $140-million at the aver- 
age investment exchange rate, but it 
comes to barely $56-million under 
Argentina’s present “free official’’ rate. 

(hen, too, investors will hold back 
any final judgment on the new law un- 
til they find out how it will jibe with 
other laws that are in direct opposition 
to it. There is a constitutional pro- 
vision that the government has the 
right to take over any business at will, 
whether it be domestic or foreign. And 
the law setting up the second Five Year 
Plan stipulates that the government is 
to control domestic as well as foreign 
commercial activities. 
¢ Peron’s Motives—Although investors 
have good reason for taking a dim view 
of all Peron-inspired legislation, there 
is a strong probability that this time 
he really means to give foreign capital 
a better break—for the present, at least. 
No one figures his anti-U.S., national- 
istic views have undergone any funda- 
mental change. But Argentina needs 
foreign capital—a lot of it—if its grand- 
iose Five Year Plan (BW-—Jan.10'53, 
pl14) is to come anywhere near fulfill- 
ment. 

And even if the expansion program 
were dropped, Argentina would still 
need capital just to keep industry at 
its present level. ‘The annual economic 
report for 1952 that has just been re- 
leased by the Argentine Chamber of 
Commerce states that industry last 
vear suffered from a lack of funds and 
materials, and that commerce was 
handicapped by high costs and taxes on 
one hand and by a shortage of capital 
on the other. 

The only way to fill this capital and 
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Ultrasonic 
REFLECTOSCOPE 
INSPECTION 


Dependable, non-destructive testing is often 
vitally important even though the need 
may occur at infrequent intervals or in- 
volve relatively few pieces. SPERRY IN- 
SPECTION SERVICE mokes Ultrasonic 
Testing economically available under these 
conditions. You can hire a Sperry 
REFLECTOSCOPE and the services of an 
experienced inspection engineer whenever 
you need them . . . for any length of 
time from four hours up. 


You'll find this service ideal for periodic 
machinery inspections, testing shipments 
of raw materials, testing new or pilot- 
model products, periodic quality checks 
and countless other applications to elim- 
inate on-the-job failure or to prove and 
improve product quolity, 


Almost any material con be tested; hidden 
defects are quickly and dependably lo- 
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steel. Write now for complete information. 
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SECRETS! 


T’S the exclusive Invincible Con- 
cealed Safe Unit. Provides all the 
security of a hidden safe, plus the 
convenience of a durable Invincible 
Filing Cabinet. It’s the modern way 
to safeguard your important papers 
and valuables — in office or home. 
And for faster, more efficient 
filing, specify Invincible Filing 
Cabinets. Smart, modern ap- 
pearance. Fits any office decor. 
Concealed safe unit available in 
2, 3 and 4-drawer cabinet sizes. 
a 
Ask your office furniture dealer, or write 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 


they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., DIV. 120 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 ¢ 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


(C- Have the local 
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and free samples 
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many a middle-road Republican—an 
orthodox free enterpriser with a good 
dose of social reform thinking. While 
he is not universally popular among 
German businessmen (many of them 
would prefer to stand aloof and do busi 
ness with both sides in the cold war) 
most mdustrial groups support him. 
And his government supports business. 
The counsel of powerful business asso- 
ciations is heeded and respected in 
Bonn; many of Adenauer’s coalition 
deputies are millowners and small busi- 
nessmen. 

Adenauer’s economic policies—plus 
heavy infusions of U.S. aid—have set 
West Germany's cconomy blooming. 
Living standards in many cases are up 
to or beyond prewar levels. You can 
sce the measure of West Germany's 
economic dynamism everywhere in the 
world where German salesmen are bid 
ding against—and often beating out— 
U.S. and British companies. 
¢ Maneuvering—It has taken a deft 
combination of cajolery, concessions, 
and whiperacking on Adenauer’s part 
to control his government coalition with 
its disparate liberal and nationalistic 
clements. From outside the coalition, 
Adenauer has been assailed by the 
powerful Socialists and the inevitable 
Communist fringe on the left, and by 
nco-Nazis on the right. So far he has 
come out top dog. 

Barring a major economic jolt or a 
complete turnaround in the cold war, 
it’s reasonable to assume that the Ade- 
nauer coalition can hold the German 
government in next fall’s elections. 


\ 





Adenauer would get the four more years 
he feels he needs to carry on his work. 

Meantime, the Chancellor counts on 
his U.S. trip to add luster to his posi 
tion at home. He can point with justif 
able pride to the job he has done to 
aise a morally and materially defeated 
nation to an indispensable ally of its 
conquerors. 

Don’t expect long communiques 
from Washington talks with Adenauer; 
nor will there be important “conces- 
sions” to Adenauer. Each party knows 
pretty well where the other stands. On 
the Saar dispute between Germany and 
lrance, Washington can only urge Ade- 
naucr to be patient in his negotiations 
with Paris. The U.S. can’t jeopardize 
French cooperation by siding with Ger- 
many; Adenauer can’t appear to give in 
to the French view without losing out 
at home. There will be talks on the 
problem of refugees and the status of 
Berlin. There’s difference of opinion 
between Washington and Bonn over 
the size of Germany’s defense contribu 
tions—but not so great that it can’t 
be hammered out. 
¢ Kremlin—Most important will be an 
exchange of views on what can be ex 
pected from Moscow—especially in re 
lation to German unity. In that. re 
gard Adenaucr will necd all the prestige 
he can get. The next year or so may 
bring rough going for his brand of 
European-mindedness; Adenauer will 
need all his proverbial foxiness to hold 
Germany on its present course. But 
Adenaucr won't get rattl he knows 
he holds an awfully hand. 


good poker 


Traveling in Luxury—at a Fast Clip 


“Fastest, most modern train in Europe,” 
is what the Italian State Railways calls its 
new electric streamliner, the ETR 300. 
It’s a permanently attached, seven-car, 160- 
passenger luxury train, complete with air 


conditioning, a bar, and TV. So far only 
two have been built—both for the 500-mi. 
Milan-to-Naples run. They can hit a maxi- 
mum speed of 120 mph., but the present 
condition of the line holds them down. 
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Hotels Wide-Eyed 


Hotelmen are broaden- 
ing their view of possible 
sites, see U.S.-run hotels in 
every corner of free world. 


Bent on building an empire abroad, 
U.S. hotelmen are eying every major 
city in the free world as a possible hotel 
site. Intercontinental Hotels Corp., 
a Pan American World Airways affili- 
ate, is Opening three new hotels in 
Latin America this year (BW—Mar.28 
"53,p167). And last week the directors 
of Hilton Hotels International met at 
the Waldorf Astoria to consider a round 
dozen projects of their own. The board 
managed to: 

e Approve an agreement to lease 
and operate a $10-million hotel in Ha- 
vana, to be owned by the Cuban Cul- 
inary Workers’ Union. 

¢ Decide to investigate projects in 
Djakarta, Indonesia; in Cairo, Lisbon, 
Athens; in Mexico City, Acapulco. 

e Hear reports on a Hilton hotel 
building in Istanbul, Turkey; on the 
Castellana Hilton opening soon in Ma- 
drid; on advanced negotiations for ho- 
tels in Rome and London. 
¢ A Steadying Influence—Not all the 
projects will pan out, to be sure. But if 
you add the two Hiltons now operating 
outside the three-mi. limit (in Puerto 
Rico and Chihuahua, Mexico) to those 
already on the drawing boards abroad, 
Hilton International will be able to 
boast fully half as many hotels as its 
huge parent runs in the U.S. 

Of all the projects, Hilton people are 
most tickled with the Cuban hotel, 
to be ready for visitors sometime in 
1955. Hilton had been dickering in 
Havana for five years (under three 
presidents) to find the right financing 
tor the deal. ‘Then, when the Culinary 
Workers finally appeared on the scene, 
Hilton executives report it took only a 
little over a week to nail down the basic 
agreement. 

The retirement fund of the union 
(with a bank loan to help) will finance 
the hotel and get two-thirds of the 
gross when it’s operating; Hilton will 
lease, manage, and supply working capi- 
tal in return for one-third of the take. 

Conrad Hilton, company president, 
likes to think of the arrangement as 
“opening a new cra in labor-manage- 
ment relations. The workers are the 
landlord; we're the tenant,” he says. 
And while that pattern isn’t brand-new 
to the U.S., where a number of union 
funds own hotels, housing develop- 
ments, even small industry, the Havana 
deal could be a steadying example for 
relations between capital and labor in 
Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America. 
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‘by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


NCE A YEAR we bring our plant managers, 

division sales managers and headquarters staff 
together to review the year just closed, discuss 
budgets for the new year, and to clarify management 
plans. Naturally, one of the questions that gets quite a going over is “How is 
business going to be this year?” 

We had our 1953 meeting a few weeks ago, and after listening to outside 
consultants and our own market research department sum up the various 
factors that affect business generally, our product sales managers had their say. 

To an outsider, it might have seemed that they were talking about different 
things, or at least a different year. Some of them said, positively, that 1953 
was going to be better than 1952. Some said just as definitely that 1953 
looked threatening. 

Of course, their viewpoints were entirely controlled by the market for their 
particular products, and while their differences of opinion make over-all 
forecasting more difficult, we were glad to see them. For one thing those 
differences in business outlook mean that our diversification is working. 

One of the principles on which this business is run is that our products 
and our markets should not follow identical business cycles, so that sales 
peaks and valleys do not coincide, thus providing a more stable operation. 
When our sales management disagrees among itself on the outlook, that is 
diversification at work. 

* * * 
Newest development in our Nordstrom valve line is valve lubricants packaged 
in tubes. In tubes, the lubricant is always fresh and clean, easy to handle, and 
@ space and time saver for maintenance departments and supply stores, 
Since one tube fits all sizes of Nordstrom valves, the inventory problem is 
simplified. There are two types—one for gun lubrication and one manval 


lubrication. 
* * * 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of any company is a note- 
worthy event. But when a cab company can celebrate a century of transporta- 
tion service, the occasion is even more marked. 

Toye Bros. Yellow Cab Company of New Orleans started operations in 
1852 with one horse-drawn carriage. Today, the fourth generation of the 
founder carries on with a huge fleet of modern streamlined cabs. 

Toye Bros. is one of the oldest and largest customers for Ohmer taximeters, 
made by our Register Division. This firm has used Ohmer taximeters exclu- 


sively for over 30 years. 
7 . * 


More Case Histories of Cost Cutting With Rockwell-Built Delta Tools: Three 
men and a Delta radial saw cut a complete pre-engineered house a day in the 
shop of Horstman, Inc., Erie, Pa. builder . . . Allen Chambers, Kansas City 
general contractor, reports that by installing Delta radial saws at the con- 
struction job site, he does what used to cost $1500 in labor for $350... 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, O., uses over 200 Delta drill presses. 
On one job, a $300 investment in Delta drill presses saved $24,000 in the 
first year over the former method, with an output of 200 pieces per day instead 
of 35, and needs three operators instead of seven , . . Binghamton Die and 
Machine Co., Binghamton, N.Y., puts a Delta drill press on every diemaker's 
work bench, rather than to move men or machines around the shop. “It’s 
much cheaper,”’ says Frank Bowie, president. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, empl , stockholders, and other friends 
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19 MILLION 
POPULATION 


12 MILLION 
POPULATION 


5 MILLION 
POPULATION 


LOCATE YOUR 
INDUSTRY . 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF 


LOS ANGELES 





Center of the Nation’s Third Largest Retail 
Market and Industrial Center of the West 


THE city OF Los ANGELES, located in the center of the Nation’s 
third largest retail market, offers a choice of fully developed urban, 
suburban, or open country areas for industrial development. Each 
area benefits by the established facilities of a well-organized muni- 
cipality including electric power at the lowest industrial rates of 
any major U. S. city, and an abundant supply of good water. 
Call or write the Department of Water and Power's Industrial 
Development Engineers first for the only complete, factual infor- 
mation on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Let us prepare a special analysis and recommendation to fit your 
specific requirements. All inquiries are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.O.B,. LOS ANGELES?’ facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section C 
BOX 3669 + TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 





matcrial shortage is through foreign in- 
vestment. Argentina is in such a bad 
economic and financial position that 
neither government investment nor 
domestic private investment is capable 
of doing the job alone 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


ear 


Joseph E. Talbott, lawyer and former 
Republican Representative from Con 
necticut, has been appointed to the 
six-man Federal Tariff Commission by 
President Eisenhower. He will fill one 
of the two Republican vacancies in the 
bipartisan group, is generally considered 
a high-tariff man. 

* 
Rayon Corp. of the Philippines will 
spend $30-million to build the world’s 
first plant for making rayon from ba 
gassc—a sugar cane waste-product. Os 
car Kohorn & Co., Ltd., New York, 
is in charge of construction, will run 
the plant until Philippine engineers are 
trained to take over 

s 
The Italian lire is in good shape. It’s 
bringing the official exchange rate of 
625 to the dollar on the black market 
for the first time since the war 

* 
The Cuban government has cut the 
wages of the 3,000 workers on its 13 
henequen plantations drastically—30% 
on all plantations, additional cuts up to 
22% on sorac. Reason: The world de- 
mand for the fibre (used to make rope 
and twine) has collapsed, with prices 
dropping from a high of 29¢ a Ib. in 
the spring of 1952 to around 12¢. 

2 
West German tire manufacturers cut 
prices by 5% to 12%. The reduction 
follows closely on the heels of those on 
Volkswagen and German Ford autos. 
It’s expected that spare part and acces- 
sorv manufacturers will follow suit. 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR FINE PAINT 


When paints are blended 
to keep homes young... 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments are widely 
used by America's leading paint manufacturers. 
They serve in the production of house paints that 
last longer... that keep homes well protected and 
beautiful over the years. 


Here's how they work. When paint is applied, the 
white lead and zinc pigments unite with drying oils 
and fatty acids to form an ‘‘insoluble soap’’—the 
paint film. Carefully and scientifically processed 


EAGLE 


from ore to finished pigments, Eagle-Picher White 
Lead and Zinc Pigments assure the right formula- 
tion desired by paint manufacturers and their 
customers. 


America's leading paint producers regularly use 
Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments in their prod- 
ucts. There may be an application for Eagle-Picher 
Lead and Zinc Pigments in your business, too. We'd 
be glad to talk it over. 


3 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any produc?. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 


ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture ef automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products + Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Unity: Talks But No Real Urge 


Unity talks that seemed doomed in 
advance were opened this week by the 
top brass of America’s rival labor or 
ganizations—federations representing all 
told some 12.5-million of the country’s 
15-million workers (chart, 


above) 


organized 


Committees from AFL and CIO met 
in Washington for the first of what will 
be—unless broken off-—protracted merger 
talks. They met cordially, and expressed 
“a great hope” for lor the 
moment, at least, old unitv problems-— 
of union officers’ jobs, 
power, prestige, and conflicting union 
philosophies—no longer appeared to be 


suceess 


jurisdictions, 


insurmountable barriers 

Negotiations got off to a constructive 
start, with the appomtment of a joint 
subcommittee work on 
three problems: climimation of raiding; 
methods of drawing the jurisdictional 
lines of rival unions; and an agenda. 

The full committee will meet again 
in the first week of June. 

Ilowever, one for 
successful peace talks seemed to be lack- 
ing. Evervbody talked unitv willingly 
cnough, but nobod\ have 
a real desire for it 
e Why Not?—There are 
their feeling as they do 

¢ Neither AFL nor CIO reallv be 


assigned to 


essential clement 


scemed to 


reasons for 
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lieves it has anything to gain by a 
merger now. 

¢ Neither feels it is seriously threat- 
ened in any way by the other. 

e Both are convinced that they 
can work together, if necessary, in any 
emergency—cconomic or political—with 
out the formality of a merger. They did 
so, successfully enough, through the 
United Labor Policy Committee in the 
troubled carly davs of the Korean con 
flict. ‘Thev feel they can do it again, 
if thev need to. 

Then why go through the motions 
of discussing unity? Perhaps because 
it is the statesmanlike thing to do at 
this time—when AFL and CIO have 
new leaders. Certainly, this is an ap 
propriate time to explore whatever pos 
sibilities there are, no matter how slight. 

Succeed or fail, the new leaders will 
get credit for trving to negotiate labor 
unity. 
¢ Conflict—Walter Reuther, CIO's 
peppery new president, indicated how 
labor’s leaders really feel about unity 
several weeks ago. He made public a 
list of four “basic principles” that AFL 
must mect as a condition of 
among them climination of all racketeer 
ing and racial discrimination in AFL 
(BW —Mar.28'53,p170) 

AFL reacted angrily not so much to 


merger, 


what Reuther said as to 
he said anything at all 

understanding that the 

unity 
specific public statement 
delicate issues involved. G 
AFL’s president since last 


discussions would 
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any 
duc to the 
rge Meany, 
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his “disappointment” in Reuther 


When AFL leader 
conference this week, the 
there be no fixed condit 
backed off ‘temporarily fr 
principles” and agreed 
pouncement that “both 
the meeting with no pr 
Che significant thin 
change was the resort t 
there is anvthing at all c 
the behavior of labor | 
public reticence when ¢ 
intent on making a d 
their cards close, then, a1 
The Reuther statem 
torts to it must, theref 
sidered the beginning of 
place the blame for th 
tiations 
e Recurrent—Since 19 
been seven formal atte 
(the last in 1950) 
overtures for unity that 
Reuther told a television 
earlicr unity talks failed 
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C of L: Down 


BLS this week issued 
“old” index figures for Janu- 
ary and February. Result: pay 
cuts for 3-million workers. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics this 
weck resumed, for six months, _ its 
“old” consumers’ price index based on 
1935-39 prices and buying habits. As a 
result, more than 3-million workers un- 
der cost-of-living “escalator” contracts 
will lose up to 3¢ an hour in wages. 

BLS’ delayed ‘‘old” figures for mid- 
January (190.3) and = mid-February 
(188.6) were down sharply from the 
bureau’s mid-December index of 191.0 
—originally intended as the last figure 
to be issued on the original basis (BW— 
Jan.24'53,p144). 

The bureau dropped the “old” index, 
as outdated, at the end of 1952. It 
began issuing a modernized index using 
1947-49 prices and buying habits. But 
escalator contracts covering more than 
3-million workers are linked to the old 
series of figures; to lessen the confusion 
of transition to a new index basis, the 
White House ordered the “old” figure 
revived and issued for the first half of 
1953. ‘Technical problems delayed is- 
suance of the last two monthly figures 
until this week. They turn out to be 
dropping faster than the new index. 
¢ Results—The decline in the “old” 
index from 191.6 in mid-November to 
the latest 188.6—a full three index 
points—cut pay of 1.3-million railroad 
workers 3¢ an hour. Railroad contracts 
call for a 1¢ adjustment in pay for every 
point change in BLS’ c-of-] index. 

Some 500,000 textile workers in New 
England will lose 2¢ an hour, due to 
the mid-February 188.6 index figure. 
They have the same adjustment date as 
the rail workers, but a different adjust- 
ment ratio: a 1¢ change for every 1.14- 
point movement in BLS’ index 
e Auto Cuts—The mid-January ‘‘old” 
index of 190.3 brought a 1¢ cut in the 
cost-of-living bonus being paid to 397,- 
000 General Motors employees—and 
other auto employers will put similar 
reductions into effect before the next 
pay period beginning Monday 

GM’s move was unexpected, and 
may lead to new tension in current bar- 
gaining between the corporation and 
United Auto Workers (CIO) on con- 
tract changes. The union announced 
carlicr this vear that it would not ac- 
cept the BLS mid-January figure as 
official, since it was computed from 
data collected after BLS’ normal pric- 
ing date, Jan. 15. UAW called on GM 
to postpone action until the next ad- 
justment date, when Apr. 15 figures 
would be used. 
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Safeguards Your 
Ocean Cargo 
Investments! 


Customs, loading and storage facilities, 
labor conditions, inland transportation prob 
lems and many other factors in foreign lands 
may seriously affect the safety of your cargo. 

Marine Office of America agents and repre 
sentatives throughout the world observe and 
gather up-to-the-minute knowledge of ship 
ping conditions everywhere. 

Vigilance is a Marine Office watchword! 
It is your further assurance of sound pro 
tection for your ocean cargoes. 


Consult Your Insurance Agent Or Broker! 
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News for 
Motor Control Designers 


Wired to latest 
NEMA standords. 


Big Control Capacity on Small Panel Area 
NEMA Size 1 Compact Starter; 7' HP. 440 
V. Measures only 5.75” x 5.75” x 3.8” 


y 


Easiest-to-add Extra interlocks 
Only a screwdriver is needed; contactor 
or other parts not disturbed. 


Three-Coil Overload Protection 
Full 3-Phase protection without exagger- 
ated space requirements and expense. 3- 
Coil relay shown here with 3-position switch 
and reset button. 


ete 
Mest Adaptable Contro! Relays 
Two to six poles; dust-safe vertical contacts. 
Contacts can be changed from N.O. to 
N.C. of vice versa by simply inverting 
position; no tools required. Circuit arrange- 
ment is always visible. 
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EW 
Cutler-Hammer « « « Components 
Offer Many Desirable 
New Features 


Electrical engineers everywhere today 
are quick to praise the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer * * *% Motor Control. 
The three stars stand for three entirely 
new standards in motor contro! perform- 
ance and satisfaction .. . an entirely new 
standard in ease of installation... an 
entirely new standard in trouble-free per- 
formance . . . an entirely new standard in 
both electrical and mechanical life. These 
new standards are of great importance 
to machine design and control circuit 
engineers. Particularly, because they 
have been achieved with components of 
extremely small size designed to permit 
the closest possible grouping on panels. 
Panel spacing can be determined almost 
entirely by electrical considerations. . . 
extra dead space is not needed for the 
mechanics of wiring, adjusting, or even 
disassembling installed components. No 
other components offer such simple and 
complete flexibility; easy-to-add electri- 
cal interlocks, easy-to-change contact 
arrangements on control relays, three 
coil overload relays for full three-phase 
protection, etc. Write today for technical 
data sheets. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 
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were no really serious efforts” to achieve 
labor unity. 

These earlier talks certainly were of- 
fered to the public in the guise of seri 
ous efforts. Reuther’s utterance raised 
a question of what has happened in the 
meantime to make 1953 peace efforts 
more serious than the othe: 

The personalities at the top have 
changed, a fact that could make all the 
difference. But does it? There is noth 
ing to indicate that Meany and Reuther 
want unity any more than William 
Green and Philip Murray, their prede 
cessors, did. 
¢ Secure—Morcover, nothing has hap 
yencd to make the federations the 
1cad want unity more. AFL has con 
tinued a slow growth and is comfortably 
secure. Its affiliated unions pay per 
capita tax to the federation on about 
8-million members, and may have a 
million more than that (BW —Nov.29 
"52,p114). 

CIO, with a possible 4-million to 
4.5-million members, is still strong 
enough to remain independent, al 
though it hasn’t shown any real growth 
in recent vears. Its greatest threat is 
from within—the possibility of an irrevo 
cable split between Reuther and David 
J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers. More than half of CIO's 
strength is concentrated in USW and 
the United Auto Workers, headed by 
Reuther 

If McDonald should quit CIO, 
Reuther and CIO would be left weak 
cned and demoralized 

The reports that this is about to 

happen seem premature McDonald 
still has to strengthen his personal lead 
crship in USW to the point where he 
would not run the risk of rank and file 
rebellion. 
e What It Would Do—A consolida 
tion of AFL and CIO unions in one big 
federation, with a genuine pact against 
cannibalism and internal war, would 
hold both advantages and disadvantages 
for labor and management 

Whatever its goals, organized labor 
could progress faster with one voice than 
with two. An end of feuding—in textiles, 
for instance—would permit more energy 
to be applied where unions think it 
most strategic 

Management that accepts collective 
bargaining but has been victimized by 
interunion wars would benefit by peace. 
Management that resists organization 
would face greater pressure in the event 
of labor unity. 

For the most part, 
sense—to the rank and file more than 
to those who have power and prestig« 
at stake. 

The labor federations are a collection 
of personal domains. ‘The individual 
leader believes in unity in the abstract, 
or to the extent that it does not 
threaten his power and prestige. 
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peaceful like this recent meeting between the union and U.S. Rubber. Last week’s authorized 
strike was a rarity, though wildcats are still a problem. 


Days, and Caution 


union called out the men, though bar- 
gaining sessions continued almost with- 
out a batted eyelash. 

¢In Midstream—The union won a 
comprehensive medical insurance plan 
covering workers and their dependents 
plus increased vacations and some 
changes in the grievance machinery. 
The company, in granting the medical 
plan, permitted its separate welfare 
agreement to be reopened ahead of 
schedule. The pact had been closed 
tight until 1955, 

But URW didn’t press for any wage 
demands at the U.S. negotiations. In- 
stead, it settled for a wage reopening 
clause that it can exercise anytime 
during ,the two-year life of the new 
pact. URW signed a similar pact with 
Goodyear earlier this year. Later, pos- 
sibly next fall, it will ask Goodyear 
and U.S. to talk wages, but right now 
it doesn’t think it’s the right time 

For one thing, the union won 10¢ 
hikes all over last summer. And since 
its wage talks usually involve protracted 
sessions, it figures it ought to wait a 
year before it ties up key men again. 
What’s more, URW wants to sce 
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which way the wind will blow now that 
controls have been lifted. Besides, it 
figured it could gain more on fringes 
if wages weren't even an issue, since the 
company couldn’t take the position 
that “if we give you a dime, we won't 
be able to extend fringes.” 

In general though, the union’s whole 
approach to bargaining and day-to-day 
dealing with employers is caution plus 
toughness where it counts. Its plan to 
forego wage boosts now was an example 
of its watchful waiting policy, and its 
calling of the U.S. strike shows its 
militancy. Union officials felt that bar 
gaining was taking too much time. 
Normally when a pact expired during 
talks, URW would agree to day-to-day 
extensions, but this time it just let the 
men’ walk out, as a warning to employ- 
ers to cut the delays. 
¢ Over All—-URW’s president, L. S. 
Buckmaster, in many ways sets this offi- 
cial tone of the union. <A Hoosier 
ex-schoolteacher turned tire builder, 
he is soft-spoken, and mild-mannered 
with a penchant for lecturing his mem- 
bers. In the industry, Buckmaster is 
generally regarded as reasonable—too 


reasonable, some of his union rivals are 
inclined to believe. 

At the top level at least, Buckmas 
ter’s manner is reflected in the URW 
policy of responsible unionism and a 
minimum of — international-approved 
strikes. But balancing 
times outweighing him, is the often 
rambunctious individualism of local 
leaders and the rank and fil 


ll. Building Up 


One of URW’s biggest troubles in 
the last few though 
now—has been wildcat strik particu 
larly in Akron. Unlike workers in 
many other industric rubber 
workers are not of 
stock with strong ethnic kinships and 
tendency to act as a whole. With the 
expansion of auto production, ti TOW 


him, even at 


vcars diminished 


heavy 


recent ninigrant 


too, drawing their labor largely from the 
backwoods of ‘Tennesse: Kentuch 
Alabama, and especially nearby 
West Virginia. And 
bothers rubber workers, their 
simply to quit work 
¢ Disjointed—Back in the 1930s, when 
CIO men 
ganizations to sign up 
workers and miners, 
were forming unions too, but they were 
mostly joining a ‘string of disjointed, 
largely uncoordinated locals in Akron 
AFL locals numbered about 70 in 
1934, with nearly 20,000 
ganized in Akron alone. But the fed 
cration was unable to hold the organi 
zation together. Finally in the summers 
of 1935, the locals closed ranks as the 
independent URW Ihe 
seemed to be the industr 
ward unions—among the toughest in 
Amcrican labor history. U.S. Rubber 
sat on the Detroit and 
made a relatively cas with th 
union, but in Akron, such standard anti 
union devices as labor spit ind 
pany unions were widespread 
e Bitter Enemies—The dream of Paul 
Litchficld, Goodyear’: 


president th 
Goodyear Industrial Republic, was a 


trom 
when something 


nstinct is, 


were setting up central o1 
ito and steel 


rubber workers 


OrKC! O! 


cement 
poli ti 


sidelines in 
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com 


classic company union, though it began 


many believe, as a sincere 
cmployee representation 
and the company’s general approach 
made Goodyear URW’s toughest op 
ponent, and the union fought it hard 
est. The sitdown strike its big 
name in the auto shops of Detroit and 
Flint in 1937, but it had its first big 
test a year before in the Goodyear plant 
In February of 1936, the 
a strike to protest a proposed pay cut 
and an attempt by the 
abandon the six-hour day 
come standard as a 
measure in the depression 

After five weeks, the union chalked 
up a meager victory. ‘Th 
was retained and the company agreed 
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1936 he five-day walkout at Goodyear that saw the first big use of sitdowns was marked by violence but 
won URW its first victory. By World War Il, URW had most of the industry. 


Rubber Workers: Sitdowns, Short 


NOW Negotiations 
are generally 


PRESIDENT L. S. Buckmaster, soft-spokon 
ex-schoolteacher, sets the tone for URW. 
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This is the sixth in a series of appraisals of 
major American unions, 


Outside of a small area in the center 
of town where a Quaker Oats Co. plant 
fills the air with the smell of breakfast 
cooking, the atmosphere of Akron, 
Ohio, is redolent of one thing—cooking 
rubber. ‘Three of the big four tire and 
rubber producers and a string of in- 
dependent companics are headquar- 
tered there. And naturally enough, so 
is CIO’s United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum & Plastic Workers. 


I. No. 1 in Rubber 


URW, with 200,000 members in 
the U.S. and Canada—50,000 of them 
in Akron—ranks as one of the bigger 
medium-sized unions or one of the 
smaller big industrfal unions, compared 
with the million or so members in the 
auto workers or the steclworkers. But 
in Akron and in rubber URW is No. 1. 
More than half of its members make 
auto and truck tires and tubes. The rest 
—close to 300 locals—are in rubber foot- 
wear, mechanical goods such as belting, 


rubber reclamation sho] tk, lino 
leum, and plastics. 
¢ Concentrated—l our companies 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, and 
U.S. Rubber—employ m than half 
of these workers. The rest absorbed 
by the medium-sized independents, led 
by Sciberling, General, Lee, Armstrong, 
and Dayton, and a couple of hundred 
little concerns, running all» the way to 
back-alley plastics shop 

It’s the big four that set the pace 
and present the bulk of URW’s prob 
lems. All four major producers have 
big shops in Los Angel nd all have 
plants throughout the rest of the coun 
try, with the newest ones in the South 
ard West. The biggest employer out 
side of Akron is U.S. Rubber, which 
has its main plant in Detroit 
eIn Midstream—This 
workers in 19 U.S. Rubber: 
started back to work after 
that came last weck as the company 
and the unions were amicably working 
toward a new agreement in New York 
City. In the middle of negotiations, the 
expiration date rolled around. After a 
one-day extension of the deadline, the 


B.F. 


35,000 


plant 
walkout 
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the extra two hours would be too great 
a work burden, since production sched- 
ules are now based on a six-hour shift. 
e The Scale—Since 1945 URW has 
negotiated general wage boosts of 76¢ 
plus $100 minimum pensions and the 
usual fringe benefits. Average straight 
time earnings for the whole rubber in- 
dustry now stand at $1.87 an hour, with 
footwear rates at $1.63 and _ tire-and- 
tube plants averaging $2.18. 

The top jobs in rubber are those of 
the calender men and tire builders. Cal- 
ender operators run the machines that 
prepare the nylon, rayon, and cotton 
cord and coat it with rubber. And in a 
tire plant, a novice quickly learns that 
tires are built, not made. Tire builders 
actually construct an entire tire at one 
station. 
¢ Displaced—These jobs carry rates 
ranging above $2.50 an hour, and they 
are Close to skilled crafts. But in many 
of the newer plants, especially in the 
South, machines called merry-go-rounds 
have eliminated most of the skill from 
tire building and threaten some day to 
take over most of the work of the build- 
crs and replace them with unskilled 
people, even with women. 

The union’s recent attitude toward 
technological gains has been complete 
acceptance, provided it can have a hand 
in setting the rates. In the long run, 
Buckmaster figures, the workers dis- 
placed by machines will be absorbed 
into the diverse new operations that 
most of the big companies have begun 
in an effort to cushion themselves from 
the severe ups and downs in a business 
tied closely to the auto industry. 


IV. What's Ahead? 


Current estimates of tire capacity run 
around 130-million a year from today’s 
lants. Output is now around 100-mil- 
os annually, and that’s a record level. 
In addition to excess capacity, which is 
a chronic industry problem, tire making 
is more efficient than it used to be. This 
situation is giving some union people 
long-term worries. 

¢ Gaining—But URW is stronger than 
ever. It has more than $1-million in the 
till, and it has organized the bulk of 
the industry. There are possibly 20,000 
not under its contracts in rubber. The 
“cork, linoleum, and plastic” tag was 
added to its name and its jurisdiction 
rather self-conscicusly in 1945. The 
union has been successful in cork and 
to an extent in linoleum. It also has 
some big plastic fabricating under con- 
tract. 

The bulk of the plastics industry, 
however, is in tiny garage operations that 
the union never expects to nab. Beyond 
that its jurisdictional horizons are 
limited to the usual “and allied indus- 
trics” which means maybe another few 
thousand members, unless URW wants 
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to try raiding other unions, which it 
doesn’t seem to be interested in doing. 
¢ Comeback—Over-all, it’s a rather 
stable organization. The last enclave of 
factionalism was wiped out in 1949, 
In that year, Buckmaster was thrown 
out of his job by what he calls “a com- 
bination of left-wingers and overly am- 
bitious men.” His executive board tried 
him for usurping the power of a local. 
But most duaten think the board 
really objected to his mild approach to 
employers. At the 1948 convention it 
had already begun to look as though 
Buckmaster was on the skids when he 
beat his rival for the presidency, George 
Bass, by only two votes out of more 
than 1,600 cast. 

By the time of the 1949 convention, 
Buckmaster had rewon enough strength 
to beat Bass 867 to 727, and his candi- 
dates for the other offices and for the 
executive board were also swept in. 
Among them was Joseph Childs, the 
present vice-president and generally con- 
ceded heir apparent. 
¢ Down to Earth—The rubber workers’ 
future plans have little of the glitter and 
sien adeeaaaath of, say, the auto 
workers. The international’s policy com- 
mittce recently recommended a study 
of the guaranteed annual wage, but 
Buckmaster doesn’t sound as though 
he is planning any kind of all-out drive 
for it soon, 

As for long-term contracts, the union 
is flatly against them. The URW stand- 
ard recently has been two-year pacts 
with wage reopeners anytime. Officials 
concede that a great deal of the staff's 
time is spent in negotiations, possibly 
more than other unions of its size. But 
they feel that with the complex incen- 
tive system that they have, they need 
frequent renegotiating of wages. And 
they point to their own record of in- 
creases since the war as évidence that 
they neither want nor need escalators 
o1 specifically carmarked productivity 
hikes. 
¢ Where to Now?—URW has become 
what might be called a “mature” union 
in the sense that its major growth is 
over. Now it must decide what it is 
going to do from here. Three years ago 
it set up a separate education depart- 
ment and claims to be making good 
progress with its members. It has also 
been active in politics, through CIO's 
Political Action Committee. And_ it 
has taken a hand in other community 
activities. But it has begun to wonder 
what happens next. 

As Buckmaster put it, a little wist- 
fully, “Maybe this push-button union- 
ism isn’t so good all the way around. 
We press a button and the man be- 
comes a member through the union 
shop clause we have in our contracts. 
We press another button, and his dues 
come into the office through the auto- 
matic check-off.” 





(Advertisement) 
Plastic Tubing... 


- . - and other extruded shapes 
insulate electrical apparatus, 
at elevated temperatures or at 
far-below-zero cold. 


Standard and special formulations 
of plastics, extruded in the form of 
tubing, tape and other shapes, are 
being used in increasing quantities 
for the insulation of wiring and 
leads on electrical and electronic 
equipment. 

Reason for the growing popularity 
of these plastic insulating materials, 
which are manufactured by Irving- 
ton Varnish & Insulator Company 
under the generic trade-name of 
Fibron, is the adaptability of plastic 
formulations to the constantly 
changing requirements imposed by 
service conditions on electrical 
equipment. Among the operating re- 
quirements which have taken on 
new importance in the last few 
years are: 

@ Higher temperatures. A major 
trend in the design of electrical 
equipment is toward savings in 
space, weight and cost by running 
the conductors hotter. Since insula- 
tion temperature rather than con- 
ductor temperature is the limiting 
factor in electrical design, this trend 
puts a more severe strain on the in- 
sulation. Fibron formulations of 
tubing and tape that stand continu- 
ous operation at 221° F. have been 
developed for this type of service 
and have broadened the usage of 
this type of material. 

© Sub-zero temperatures. High-alti- 
tude flying is bringing electrical 
equipment into contact with very 
low temperatures. Fibron is also ex- 
truded in formulations that do not 
become brittle at temperatures as 
low as —95° F. 

@ Corrosive atmospheres. Because 
Fibron can be formulated with high 
resistance to many types of chemi- 
cal attack, it is extensively used in 
electrical equipment operating in 
corrosive atmospheres. 

© High frequencies. Use of higher 
frequencies for communications and 
for FM and TV transmission and 
reception calls for insulation with 
extremely low electrical losses, 
which are provided by Fibron ex- 
trusions of polyethylene. 

“Facts on Fibron” gives a more 
complete story of the applications 
of these extruded plastics, in both 
electrical and non-electrical fields. 
A copy is yours for the asking— 
just write Irvington Varnish & Insu- 
lator Company, 26 Argyle Terrace, 
Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
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Make More Calls 
with a Rented 
Car from 


ave “your car”, 
ou are, for bus- 
»or pleasure, by mak- 
reservations with any 
TIONAL member. 
You'll appreciate the cour- 
teous service, the economy 
find dependability of the 
easy-driving late models: 
Look in the yellow pages of your 
"phone directory for NATIONAL 
membere or write for a directory 
and National Courtesy Card to: 


a 


© NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1209 WASHINGTON «+ ST LOUIS 3. MO 





CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 
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CURTA Calculator Co. 
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to consult with employees’ representa- 
tives—though not the union specifically 
—on rate changes. Goodyear refused to 
sign any contract recognizing the 

RW, and it didn’t sign any pacts 
until 1941. But the union’s victory, 
such as it was, sufficed to boost flagging 
interest in unionism that had caused 
URW’s dues-paying members to drop 
to 3,000 at the start of the walkout. 
¢A Major Step—Later that year, 
URW joined CIO, which had aided it 
during the Goodyear strike and after- 
ward into 1937. ‘The Communist Party 
played an active part at Goodyear and 
elsewhere, but by 1937 its influence, 
as well as that of some Trotskyists, was 
confined to a few locals. 

In 1937, the second big URW 
strike occurred, this time at Firestone. 
It lasted nine weeks, in the midst of 
which the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the Wagner 
Act. Buckmaster himself headed Fire- 
stone’s Akron Local 7 at the time, and 
he concedes that the court decision 
was a major factor in the company’s 
signing the first written contract involv- 
ing one of the big four. 

From then on, the union fought 
slowly toward contracts with Goodrich, 
in 1938, and finally with Goodyear. 
When a union group went down to or- 
ganize Goodyear’s plant at Gadsden, 
Ala., Sherman Dalrymple, the union’s 
first president, and the others were 
physically attacked. Dalrymple was dis- 
abled for years afterward and finally 
resigned in 1945 to make way for Buck- 
master who was by then URW’s vice- 
president. 


Ill. Rough Spots 


At the outbreak of the war, the union 
had cracked most of the major plants 
in the industry; consolidation of its 
strength was all that was needed before 
it assumed control over the overwhelm- 
ing majority of all rubber workers. In 
the meantime, the pattern of sitdowns 
and quickies that started in the early 
days continued. 

Last year, during an authorized 
strike of office workers at Goodrich 
(BW—Apr.5’52,p120), production work- 
ers in four other Goodrich plants 
wildcatted, and the tie-up spread to 
Goodyear and Firestone. Ni this was in 
spite of warnings by both Buckmaster 
and George Bass, ther Goodrich local 
5 president, that striking production 
workers were out of bounds. In the 
course of the strike, Bass and other 
leaders were jailed for violating a no- 
picketing injunction. That was only 
the second authorized walkout at Good- 
rich in 10 years. But until recently, 
wildcats have been a thorny problem, 
and Buckmaster contends that they 
stem from too much local autonomy 
and too loose control from the top. 


e Incentive Pay—Another factor that 
undoubtedly contributes to unauthor- 
ized stoppages is the incentive pay sys- 
tem in use throughout most of the 
URW bailiwick. Goodrich uses a form 
of the Bedaux system, which bases rates 
on a predetermined average output for 
the operation, and most companies use 
some variant of the system. Incentives 
were in use before the union was born, 
and it has pretty much accepted them, 
though its policy is to gain as much 
control of rates as possibl 

In most of its contracts, the com 
panics are permitted to establish and 
change rates, but the union is allowed 
to dispute them wherever it feels that 
they are unfair and to carry the ques 
tion to arbitration. The international 
now maintains a staff of a half dozen 
time-study engineers to help prepare 
the union’s case in rate disputes. 

e Some Like It—But the incentive sys 
tem is firmly entrenched and the em 
ployers like it fine and wouldn't dream 
of abandoning it. Perforce, the union 
has learned to live with it. Buckmas- 
ter’s principal objection to it is the clas- 
sic union attitude—that it allows “hogs” 
to speed up and results in “tightening” 
of the rates for everybody on the job 
Many rank-and-filers like it because it 
allows them to pick up a few extra dol 
lars by speeding up one day and relax 
ing the next if they want to 

¢ Stopgap-—Still another problem for 
URW is the six-hour day. It is in effect 
for most production workers in Akron 
and at U.S. Rubber in Detroit, and 
it was the rule in Los Angeles plants 
until the war. Ever since 1935, the 
companies have been trying to change 
it in favor of the eight-hour shift. 

The union, on the other hand, has 

resisted every attempt at change. Every 
URW convention passes a resolution 
calling for the extension of the short 
day throughout the industry—though 
mostly for window-dressing purposes. 
It is even written into the union’s con 
stitution. 
e Unequal—The union’s major six 
hour headache stems from the fact that 
workcrs outside Akron and Detroit work 
a regular shift and, even at substantially 
lower hourly rates, take home more pay 
from 40 hours’ work than the rest draw 
for 36 hours. It is complicated further 
by union attempts at negotiations to 
get higher boosts for outlying plants in 
an effort to narrow hourly pay differen 
tials between Akron and the hinterland. 
The result is to push the eight-hour 
plant take-home pay even higher than 
the Akron-Detroit level 

But many workers on six-hour shifts 
are happy the way things are. For one 
thing, a lot of them do outside work 
such as plastering, painting, and radio 
repairing for extra cash. Some even 
hold down another full-time job. An- 
other objection that many raise is that 
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PIONEERS th 
BEVVTER TRANSPORTATION 


MORE HAULING PROFITS 


Fruehauf has been building highway trailers with stain 
less steel bodies supplied by The Budd Company, since 
1939. They have no record that a single one of them 
has ever worn out. 


Stainless steel trailers weigh about fifteen hundré 
pounds less than conventional units. This means the 
can carry that much more pay load, a fact which 
increases in importance with more restrictive stat 
maximum load laws. 


Fleet owners, with ample opportunity for compari 
son, report substantial savings in maintenance cost 
No paint. Corrosion resistant. And the great strength of 
their stainless steel construction makes them last longe: 
lets them work harder, and protects freight beiter. 


Here again is illustrated the Budd principle of en 
ploying better materials and expert design to obta 
superior performance and greater safety in varied field 
of transportation, 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 





KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Independent Sowre 
is ok 


‘ 


STAND-BY PROTECTION 
when central station electricity 
is cut off by storm or accident 


No electricity for lights, automatic heat, 
freezer, water system, appliances—unless 
you act before the emergency. Install a 
Kohler automatic stand-by plant and 
insure uninterrupted light and power. 
Models for homes, farms, hatcheries, 
greenhouses, hospitals, theatres, stores, 
schools, communication systems, fire 
alarms, airports. Cost is often offset by 
losses avoided during a single power 
failure. 


Portable and Mobile 


For power saws, planers, drills, sanders, 
pipe cutters and threaders, hedge and 
tree trimmers, public address systems, 
excavators, draglines, electro magnets, 
trailers, concession trucks, fire depart- 
ments. 


Sole Supply 


For ranches, motor courts, oil drilling 
rigs, pipe lines, lumber camps, tunnels, 
mines, work boats. 


Write for folder 19-G 


MODEL 5861, 5 KW, 115/230 volt AC. 
Automatic. Sizes from 500 watts to 30 KW. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ONTROLS 


e HEATING 
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2,000 Hours’ Pay... 


. - . is guaranteed an- 
nually for 420 employees of 
St. Louis dry goods company 
as teamsters sign pact. 


Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., in St. 
Louis, last week contracted to pay an 
annual wage to 42C warchouse and dis- 
tribution workers. St. Louis Local 688 
of AFL’s teamsters union called the 
agreement a step forward in a campaign 
to “stabilize labor relations over a long 
term” in the industry. 
¢Second Step—This is the second 
wage-guarantee plan signed by Local 
688 in St. Louis. It’s in line with the 
local’s campaign to get an annual wage 
(page 96) for some 7,000 teamsters 
employed in 300 St. Louis firms. 

The guarantee of 2,000 hours’ pay a 
year applies to about 60% of Rice-Stix’s 
700 employees. Only the 420 with 
highest seniority are covered. As they 
quit or retire, the next highest in seni- 
ority come under the 2,000-hour guar 
antee so that the number covered is al- 
wavs 420, 
¢ Margin for Error—The 2,000-hour 
guarantee is for 50 40-hour wecks, in- 
cluding the regular paid vacation period 
and paid holidays. This gives the firm 
a little margin for slack times—employ 
ces can be off the job as much as two 
wecks without the company having to 
pay them for idle time. 

There are no “outs” bevond that; 
the company must pay for the full 2,000 
hours even if there‘isn’t that much work 
to be done—or even if employees are 
kept off the job by, say, picket lines out- 
side the St. Louis warehouse in a strike 
of production workers in Rice-Stix fac- 
torics. 
¢ Follows the Pattern—F.xcept for the 
percentage of workers covered, the Rice- 
Stix agreement is closelv similar to the 
first negotiated by Local 688 in Janu- 
arv—with Brown Shoe Co., Inc. (BW— 
Jan.31°53,p130). The Brown Shoe 
agreement covered 425 of the com 
pany’s 475 cmplovees, a figure chosen 
because it was the company’s lowest em- 
ployment during 1952. 

Otherwise, provisions in the guaran- 
tee are basically the same for both 
companies, and contract terms follow a 
pattern being sought by Local 688 in 
its negotiations with other emplovers. 

The Rice-Stix agreement runs to 
Mar. 1, 1958, and provides for 50¢ in 
hourly raises spread in annual 6¢ and 7¢ 
jumps during that period. The initial 
raise is 11¢—including 2¢ already being 
paid as a cost-of-living bonus but not 
previously a part of regular rates. The 
contract also provides for c-of-] pay ad- 
justments, and for “fringe’”’ benefits in- 


cluding seven paid holidays annually, 
60 days of sick leave, four days funeral 
leave, and a variety of other benefits. 

¢ Safeguard—The contract specifies that 
no work shall be done in warehouses 
and in distribution by salesmen, super- 
visors, foremen, or trainces—a long-range 
provision, Local 688 said ntended to 
safeguard teamster jobs. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Group bargaining is planned this year 
by six: major airlines and the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinist ARI 
which represents 14,000 airline ground 
personnel. [AM wants a 25¢ raise and 
other benefits. Previously, the union 
had failed to get the airlines to bargain 
as a group, as railroads do 
a 


Organizing is being stepped up in the 
South by the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Assn. (AFL)—which last week an- 
nounced that it has sct up a new 
southern division under Organizing Di- 
rector William Kemp and put addi- 
tional organizers into the southern 
field “to meet the growing demand for 
unionism by retail workers’ there. 
RCIA also announced that gains in 
the last few vears have raised it from 
25th in size in AFL to cighth. 
* 


Profit-sharing plan just agreed on by 
American Non-Gran Bronze Co. in 
Berwyn, Pa., and International Union 
of Electrical Workers (CIO) puts 15% 
of net profits before taxes into a profit- 
sharing fund—from which workers with 
10 vears’ seniority receive retirement 
pay, disability benefits, and severance 
pay. 
« 
Rail strike over management suspen- 
sion of two conductors accused of “‘sol- 
dicring” on the job ended in Pittsburgh 
last weekend, after four davs. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen 
agreed the men were at fault; the em- 
ployer, Union Railroad nevertheless 
agreed to pay them $188.40 in lost pay 
if they demonstrate over a 30-day 
period their willingness to do a full 
day’s work. The rail stoppage caused a 
four day shutdown of fou U.S. Steel 
mills. 
s 


ry nized by 


Auto salesmen are being « 
CIO) in 


the United Auto Worker 
UAW ’s drive to extend its influence 
bevond auto plants and into repair 
station he Na 


shops and service 
last week 


tional Labor Relations Board 
ordered McCarthy-Bernhardt Buick, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, to bargain with 
UAW and to reinstate with back pay 
three new car salesmen allegedly fired 
for union activities. 
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| Git to Hatch an Order ? 


It’s been established that 38% of a salesman’s time is spent 
in travelling to see prospects and waiting for interviews, 
12% for reports and office work . . . and only 50% in actual 
selling. Also important is the fact that today the average 
industrial sales call costs $16.31! 

Compare this figure with the 1!4¢ that it costs to con- 
tact a reader of business publications. In other words, you 
can present your sales message to over a thousand known 
and unknown prospects at once for less than the cost of 
one sales call. 

Of course, Business Publication Advertising will not re- 
place the salesman. It is not intended to! It is a tool which 
gives greater productivity to the salesman’s efforts . . . just 


like the high speed machine steps up the productivity of 


the skilled workman in the plant. That’s why we call such 
advertising ‘‘Mechanized Selling.”” When it is functioning 
consistently on the preliminary steps—i.e., making con- 
tacts, arousing interest, creating a preference for your 


product or service, your salesman can concentrate more of 


his extremely valuable time and his specialized talents on 
the important job of getting the order. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, ““Orders and How They Grow.” It gives the sales- 
man a realistic appreciation of how business publication 
advertising helps him use his time more productively. 
You'll want to read it, too. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 
Se, BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


MD: 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. e 
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INF OR MATION 


MECHANIZED SELLING 
HELPS YOUR SALESMAN 
GET THE ORDER! 


A tool manufacturer ran a “%4-page 
ad once a month for a year in a 
leading electrical publication 


COST OF SPACE 

ORDERS 

DIRECTLY TRACEABLE 

TO ADVERTISING. $8,100 


A return of $5.54 in sales for every 
dollar invested in advertising 


An instrument manufact 
advertised a $28.50 unit with fr 
tional pages in an electrica 
azine. 

COST OF SPACE 


ACTUAL SALES 
TRACEABLE DIRECTLY 
TO ADVERTISING......$3,021.00 











How Long Must a Salesman 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK Don’t let signs of a record tourist season discourage you from going 
to Europe this year. You can still see Europe in ease and comfort—if you 
go about it right. 

And, even though you may not have planned on it, you can probably 
get good tickets at regular prices for seats at the Coronation. A surprising 
number are floating around—most of them in the hands of travel agents. 


APR. 11, 1953 


On paper, more than half a million American tourists will flow to 
Europe this season. That’s a 25% increase over last year. But current talk 
of a jam-up may frighten off many people—as it did in the Holy Year of 
1950. Whether it does or not, more ships, planes, and accommodations 
SERVICE abroad mean the crowds can be taken care of. 

Here’s a case in point on the trend: Although tourist and cabin-class 
space on steamers is booked solid, most lines report first-class passage avail- 
able for almost every sailing throughout the summer. If you allow a week 
or two leeway instead of counting on an exact date, chances are you can 
get space on most steamers. Much the same is true of airlines. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Unless you really know Europe, don’t try to plan your trip yourself. 
That’s where the jam-up really takes hold—you are competing for space 
and reservations with all the other half-million Americans. 

Your best bet is to go to a reputable travel agency. If you don’t know 
any, hit one of the big ones—like American Express, Thos. Cook & Son, 
Ask Mr. Foster. These or any other good agent will map out an itinerary 
for you. Any Coronation tickets they have will be the best ($90 for a seat 
in a government stand in an excellent location). 

More important is the service you’ll get—for a small markup on the 
over-all cost of the trip. Agents will make reservations on ships, planes, 
trains in Europe, at hotels. and for special events abroad. 


Bear this in mind: Travel agents have contacts that give them priority 
on reservations, can get accommodations you could not get on your own. 
However, they point out that the big rush makes it impossible for them 
always to get first-class accommodations—especially in England during the 
Coronation. But they will guarantee clean and comfortable rooms every- 
where. 

* 

If you don’t want to keep a carefully planned schedule, consider doing 
Europe by automobile. You can ship your own car over and back for around 
$400. Add another $60 for international customs documents needed to 
cross borders, $80 more for insurance for six to eight weeks driving on 
the continent. Two alternatives: Buy a foreign car here for delivery on 
arrival in Europe, or rent a car over there. The latter method is the 
cheapest. 

» 

Travel as light as you can—but be sure you take the right things. 
As a basic wardrobe, you should have one dark suit, one light suit, slacks 
and a sports jacket. You had best take a tuxedo for forma! wear, especially 
aboard ship. You’ll find nylon underwear—and at least a few nylon shirts— 
convenient to carry, and to wash. 

If you use an electric razor, and your wife plans to take an electric 
traveling iron, be sure to get a small transformer and a set of adapter plugs 
before you leave. Voltages and plugs vary from country to country. And 

PAGE 167 if you shave the old-fashioned way, take a good supply of your favorite 





@ Putting ideas to work through Food Engineering 


-at the Twist of 3 Whist/ 


Today’s many tempting varieties of scientific ally processed 


vegetables, soups and fruits, plus an array of other canned 
mealtime favorites are ready to heat and serve at the twist 
of a wrist. Their important food values together with thei: 
appetizing flavor is captured and preserved through mod 
ern canning methods. The fact that such quality controlled 
canned foods are always so readily available on grocers 
shelves priced within everyone's reach, is due in large 
part to modern, eflicient, food preparation and processing 
equipment, engineered by FMC’s Canning Machinery 
Division. This is another example of how FMC 
perience to work in finer food engineering. 


Typical of the expertly engineered equipment which ; . FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


FMC builds for the vast food industry, this high- 

speed machine is designed to fill up to 650 cans CORPORATION 

or jars per minute. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
Trade Mark Higa 


AND CHEMICA 
*“e eee ronan 


| ulS CX 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products + Canning Machinery + Florida « John Bean + Mechanical Foundries + Niagora Chemical - Ohio-Apex 
Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump + Westvaco Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corporation 
Propulsion Engine Corporation + Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries +» Stokes & Smith Company + Ockes Manufacturing Company 
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WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS FMC BOX MAKING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS 





Fishy odors and bacteria 


banished by U.S. Rubber’s 


Cutting Board! 


oe eee 


The wooden cutting boards in a fish 
market used to soak up the liquids 
from fish and retain the fishy smell 
Sometimes bacteria, strong enough to 
remain active without oxygen, would 
form in the boards. United States 
Rubber Company technicians were 
called in. They recommended the U.S 
Royal Meat Cutting Board — it does 
not soak up fish, fowl, or meat juices 
and therefore retains no odors. Made 
of one of U.S. Rubber’s great plastics 
these boards, a blend of plastic and 
rubber, have so far been in daily use 
for nearly three years. The knives 
used on them remain just as sharp as 
if used on wooden boards. These 
“U.S.” boards do not crack—can be 
quickly cleaned with a cloth, never 
need scraping. They demonstrate the 
guality built into every “U.S.” prod 
uct, to provide economy for the use! 

Consult any of our 25 branch 
offices, each staffed by engineers, o1 
write to address below 


“U.S.” Research perfects it 
“U.S.” Production builds it 


U.S. Industry depends on it 


~ 


- q 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose «+ Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Products « Molded and Extruded Goods + Protectiv 
Coatings «+ Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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shaving soap and razor blades; you'll have trouble getting them in Europe. 

Leave your golf clubs home—you can rent clubs overseas. But leave 
room in your bags for plenty of golf balls. They’re short in Europe. 

P se 

Aside from your passport, you'll need one other basic travel document. 
This is a smallpox vaccination certificate—which you must have to get back 
in the U.S. It must certify that you have been vaccinated within three years 
of the reentry date, state what kind of reaction you had. 


Be sure to allow at least three weeks for delivery of your passport after 
you have applied for it. When applying, you must have proof of U.S. 
citizenship, a witness who has known you for at least two years, and two 
passport pictures. You, your wife, and minor children can all use one pass- 
port. If so, the pictures should include the entire family. 

If you do any business in Europe, keep track of the experses involved. 
You can take them as a tax deduction. However, you must be able to show 
that this was a legitimate business operation. 

* 

The medical profession is more worried now about the threat of 
tuberculosis than it was a year ago. Over-hopeful reports of a cure have 
made the public lax in having periodic checkups. Thus efforts to wipe out 
the disease have slowed almost to a standstill. 

Cause of the setback has been public confidence in the new “wonder 
drug,” isoniazid. This drug, in combination with others, has cut down the 
death-rate dramatically—it dropped 27% between 1949 and 1951. 

* 

But don’t count on any drug preventing you or your family from 
contracting TB. Every day some 343 people in the U.S. get the disease 
—a rate almost as high as it was 20 years ago. 

Chances of recovery, of course, have improved tremendously since then. 
But the treatment still remains fundamentally the same. 

Your own personal price of a cure would probably be 10 months 
at least in a hospital, much of it in bed. It would be longer if you didn’t 
spot it early. Even then, no doctor can guarantee a cure; it would depend 
on how well the combination of drugs and rest worked. 

The main point to remember: Since TB has not disappeared, be 
sure to have your family continue the practice of periodic X-rays. Spotting 
TB early is still the primary factor in its cure. 

* 

Consider air conditioning your summer home at the seashore this 
year. It will not only bring greater comfort, but will cut down dampness, 
mildew, and other damage caused by salt air. 

Air conditioning will allow more latitude, also, in decorating. You can 
use lighter colors because it keeps the house freer of dust and dirt, makes 
housekeeping easier. 

2 

The day may soon come when you will no longer have to worry about 
waiters padding your night-club checks. A midwestern inventor claims he 
has developed a foolproof check that works like this: 

The check has a phosphorescent stub that is actuated by a black-light 
lamp. The cashier writes the total of the customer’s check for the waiter 
on the stub with a wax crayon. This makes any erasure show plainly. Thus 
the waiter can’t boost the total $5 or $10, then drop it back to the cashier’s 
total before he turns it in and pocket the extra amount. The check is 
scheduled to go on the market this year. 
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there were these more specific reasons: 

e Big power projects such as those 
in the Northwest are pulling clectricity 
costs down in certain sections of the 
U.S. The electric range is getting 
cheaper for the family to operate. 

¢ The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is bringing clectricity to 
farmers. 

¢ Suburbs are growing, moving out 
farther and farther from cities. It’s a 
good deal easier to string a power line 
to a remote suburb than to lay a gas 
pipeline. 

e And statistics bear out the va- 
lidity of this reasoning. There are about 
four gas ranges in use today for every 
one electric range. But current sales 
figures show that electric ranges are 
gaining popularity fast: In 1952, the 
ratio of gas to clectric ranges sold was 
only 2.1 to one. This in spite of the 
fact that electric ranges average $75 
higher in price. Before long, Magic 
Chef figures, the sales ratio will be even 
—one to one. 
¢ Problems—When the company de- 
cided to act on this reasoning, it had 
several weighty factors to consider. 

First, it was well aware that the 
electric range field is dominated by 
four big manufacturers: Westinghouse, 
Frigidaire, General Electric, and GE’s 
Hotpoint division. “We know,” says 
Stockstrom, “‘that we are up against a 


tough lineup—the four top guys in the 
industry. But our feeling is that Magic 


Chef is well known as a_houschold 
stove. The name will help put us in.” 
¢ Old Allies—The second factor Magic 
Chef had to consider was the possi- 
ble reaction of the gas utilitics. ‘They 
might not like the idea of an old ally 
putting a foot in the enemy’s camp. 

In the past, utilities acted as stove 
dealers on a big scale; stove manufac- 
turers who branched into electricity 
found their wares boycotted. But 
Magic Chef doesn’t expect much trou- 
ble. The marketing sctup is different 
now; the average stove maker main- 
tains a large dealer network of his own, 
instead of selling his output through 
utilities. Magic Chef sold as much as 
60% of its ranges through utilities 
back in the 1930s, sells only 20% 
that way now. Thus, though a_boy- 
cott would hurt, it wouldn’t necessarily 
be a mortal blow. 

Magic Chef notes also that other 
gas range makers have stepped into 
electricity during the past few years, 
and have had little trouble from gas 
utilities. 
¢ More Lines—The unhappy year of 
1949 produced other developments at 
Magic Chef besides the electric range. 
One thing that came out of it was in- 
creased concentration on commercial 
gas ranges—a field that isn’t as subject 
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to sharp ups and downs as the domestic 
range field. Magic Chef, since then, 
has increased its commercial range 
business by 58%. ‘The company now 
claims about one-third of all U.S. range 
sales to hotels and restaurants. 

Then came gas and oil home heaters 
—an immediate result of Magic Chef's 
sudden passion for diversification. The 
company had made heaters for years, 
but not under its own name. It had 
sold them to jobbers and mail order 
houses. Now, it redesigned them, 
slapped a Magic Chef label on them, 
and began pushing them through its 
own dealers. The result, says sales chief 
Pender, has been “too good to be 
true.” 

While all this was going on, the 
company’s salesmen were changing 
their pitch. Instead of just giving the 
hard sell to gas ranges, they began to 
push Magic Chef’s whole, growing 
group of products. 

And Magic Chef's market research 
department grew. ‘It’s now an_ indis- 
pensable part of the company’s opera- 
tions. “Every move we make,” says 
Pender, “is predicated on some recom- 
mendation that comes out of market 
research.” 
¢ Back Then—In its carlicr days, 
though, the company wouldn’t have 
known what to do with a market re- 
search department. ‘There was no cen- 
tral control strong cnough to put over 
such a department’s recommendations. 

The merger that formed American 
Stove in 1901 made it the biggest 
stove manufacturer in the business. It 
had six operating divisions—cach with 
its own near-autonomous management, 
its own trade name and sales force. ‘The 
Civisions made six competing lines of 
cooking stoves, fought cach other for 
sales. 

American Stove began to draw to- 
gether in 1914. The superintendent of 
one of the divisions, a man named B. E. 
Meacham, perfected the first oven heat 
regulator. All of American Stove’s di- 
visions put it on their ranges. 

Chen, in 1929, the parent company 
decided that “ranges did not become 
obsolete fast enough.” ‘To take care 
of that, the company’s researchers came 
up with an ultramodern stove called 
Magic Chef. For the first time, stoves 
were dated, like automobiles. Ameri- 
can Szove’s divisions all began to sell 
Magic Chef ranges, and their own sepa- 
rate lines went out of demand in a 
hurry. 

That pulled the company together 
fast. Before long, the divisions were 
limiting themselves to manufacturing. 
Executive control gradually settled at 
the top of the company. By 1933 the 
divisions were making Magic Chefs ex- 
clusively. 
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CUT-AWAY SECTION 
OF COPPERWELD 
FENCE WIRE 
Thick Copper) 
Covering for 

Permonene 





THE COPPERWELD 
MOLTEN WELD MAKES THE 
TWO METALS INSEPARASLE 





For industrial plants, schools, parks, 
playgrounds, churches, 
country clubs — you save money 
when you use Copperweld the 
protective fence that protects itself. 
You eliminate all fabric maintenance 
expense . . 
ene 
replacements just aren't necessary! 


cemeteries, 


. you pay no more labor 
wire brushing, painting or 


With its thick covering of non-rust- 
ing copper protecting the inner steel 
core, Copperweld Chain Link Fence 
remains strong, rigid and in proper 
alignment for a lifetime of service— 
even in salt air or industrial atmos- 
pheres. It's proven — with Copper- 
weld non-rusting Chain Link Fence 
your first cost is truly your last! Get 
in touch with us today for complete 
information and planning assistance. 


*Trade Mark 


Write For 


FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 


7 Ciype yet! 
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COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
1005 Monongahela Avenue, Glassport, Pa. 
In the Pittsburgh Industrial District 
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DIVERSIFIERS Mare W. Pender, Arthur Stockstrom, and George Eichelsbach once had a one-product company. Now, they're . . 


Broadening the Focus at Magic Chef 


An English poet named William 
Cowper said once that variety is the 
spice of life. Magic Chef, Inc., would 
go further than that. lor business pur 
poses, Magic Chef will tell you, variety 
can be a bald necessity 

The company speaks from experi 
ence. For years, both before and after 
World War II, it was virtually a one- 
product company. Its product was the 
gas cooking range. ‘There were other 
lines, but the gas range towered above 
all of them both in the company’s 
thinking and in its production sched 
ules. Then, in 1949, the range market 
turned balky. Magic Chef had nothing 
new to offer its customers. It lost 
$1.3-million. 

Life can lose a good deal of its spice 
when vou drop that much money. So, 
after 1949, Magic Chef became almost 
fanatically diversification-minded. — It 
made all sorts of changes. The latest: 
It has gone into production of electric 
ranges. 
¢ Multiple Switch—The clectric range 
isn't the only newcomer at Magic Chef. 
Over the past few years, the company 
has gone through so many changes that 
an oldtimer might hardly recognize it. 
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For one thing, it has a new name. 
rom the time it was formed in 1901, 
by a merger of nine stove manufactur- 
ing companics, until January, 1952, it 
called itself American Stove Co. Last 
year it adopted its brand name as the 
company name. 

‘Then, it has a new set of top officers. 
After 1949, there was an upheaval in 
the company’s management. Its presi- 
dent, 60-year-old Arthur Stockstrom, 
stayed on, But a fair number of older 
men were retired. American Stove got 
a new sccretary-treasurer, a new con- 
troller, and new vice-presidents—manu- 
facturing boss George P. Eichelsbach, 
Jr., 41; and sales chief Marc W. Pen- 
der, 46. 

Shortly before that, in 1947, it had 
built itself a lavish new headquarters 
in St. Louis, a building that architects 
called “enlightened.” When 1949 
came along, says Stockstrom, “our faces 
were red.”” Here was the company in a 
building that spoke of great wealth, 
losing money hand over fist. But Magic 
Chet is happy there now. It has all its 
headquarters operations under one roof, 
instead of split up as was the case be- 
fore 


¢ Business—Magic Chef has a sizable 
backlog of defense business—$7-million 
as of Jan. 1, 1953. (It makes aircraft 
fins, rudders, and wing tanks; rocket 
heads; and gun mount gearboxes for 
tanks.) But the company figures that 
end of its operations is dwindling. 
Civilian business will gain more and 
more importance. 

Right now, its nondefense output 
breaks down something like this: Some 
61% of its total salcs is in domestic 
gas ranges. (This compares with 85% 
in 1949, about 95% before the war.) 
Some 16% is in oil and gas home heat- 
crs, 11% in commercial (restaurant, ho- 
tel) gas ranges, and the rest in miscel- 
lancous products such as kerosene 
ranges and room. air conditioners. 

By next vear, Stockstrom savs, the 
company hopes to have clectric range 
production rolling at a good clip. Ex- 
pected breakdown of domestic ranges: 
75% gas, 25% electric. The electric 
percentage may climb as the vears go 
buv. 
¢ Whys and Wherefores—\Vhat made 
the company decide to go into business 
with electric ranges? First, there was 
the general desire to diversify. ‘Then 
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Wagner 200 hp wound rotor motor, driving heavy duty rubber mill at Better Monkey Grip Company, Dallas. 


first aid for flat tires 


Self-vulcanizing tire patches This application is typical of how specialized re- 
with a built-in “sizzle” have | quirements are met from the complete line of 
long been a boon to service | Wagner standard motors. 
station attendants. You'll find Wagner Motors in industry everywhere 
The Better Monkey Grip —because they have the characteristics and 
qualities to do their job dependably and eco- 
nomically. The line is complete for all current 
specifications, with a wide variety of enclosure 
types and mountings. 


Company of Dallas, Texas, 
which originated the blunt diamond sizzle patch, 
is one of the country’s largest producers of tire re- 


pair materials and other molded rubber products. ; 
A Wagner engineer 
The photograph above shows a heavy-duty rubber — can help you select 


mill, at the new Monkey Grip factory. This mill, the correct motors 
one of the largest of its type used in the rubber for your require- 
industry, is driven by a 200 horsepower Wagner ments. Consult the 
wound rotor motor—which has the ability to nearest of our 32 
start extremely heavy loads smoothly and with branch offices, or 
low starting current. write us. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, M0.,U.5.A, INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BRAKE SYSTEMS — 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 











VISUAL CONTROL 
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THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
I Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 





% Facts at a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
te Simple ond Flexible. Write on Cards, Snap in Grooves 
te Made of Metal. Compoct, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 
Some Typical Applications aie 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES [ 50 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 49 
LOADING © AND MANY OTHERS 
24-Page Illustrated 
FREE ) sooxter no. 8200 
Without Obligation 
Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 


Fenced in” 
in MISSOURI 


Heart of America 


Are you the kind who hates to take “No” 

for an answer? Then let your ideas and 

ambitions soar... this land of Missouri was 
* made for you, 


Missouri is waiting with a generous helping 
of willing men and women and rich 
resources to help turn your ideas into 
profitable reality. Chances are you'll find 
buildings and facilities already erected... 
now available because the original owners 
have outgrown them. 


We will be glad to send you an up-to-date 
list of available industrial buildings and a 
new industrial brochure along with ony 
other information you may'need. 


For complete, confidential information write direct to: 


Dept. 0-36 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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AIR CARGO PRESIDENTS Thomas L. Grace, Slick Airways, and Robert Prescott of 


the Flying Tiger Line map out their future course as one air freight carrier, in . . « 


A Marriage of Convenience... 


... to forestall a marriage of necessity. That's how 
the Flying Tiger Line describes its merger with its biggest 


competitor, Slick Airways. 


The whole air freight industry is 
looking into a rosy future. But two of 
the largest operators—the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., and Slick Airways, Inc.— 
have decided their future will be rosier 
if they face it together. 

lhe merger, which has been in the 
wind for five years, may give the Civil 
Acronautics Board something to think 
about. Air freight lines, savs Robert 
W. Prescott, president of the Tigers, 
the surviving company, have too much 
trouble fighting off subsidized competi- 
tion to go on scrapping with cach other, 
if they want to survive. Furthermore, 
this consolidation might well result 
some day in a certificated, worldwide 
air freight contract and charter line. 
¢ Strength—-What brought the long 
budding merger into bloom was the 
ligers’ grabbing off of a Navy contract 
for a scheduled freight run between 
coasts. ‘Trade talk savs that to do it the 
Tigers underbid Slick so badly that it’s 
a question whether the Tigers can make 
much profit for themselves out of it. 

When that happened, Prescott and 
Thomas L. Grace, president of Slick, 
got down to business. They decided 
that instead of cutting cach other's 
throats every time a juicy contract came 
along, it was high time to get together 
and build one strong organization that 


good out of. 
msolidation 
with a 


they both could get som: 
eA Good Match—I ly 
brings together two 
total capitalization of about $13-million 
that last vear did a gross volume of 
$39.5-million. ‘The 
come the fifth largest domestic 
will operate a flect of planes, five 
times more than any ot! cargo ficet. 
It will serve nearly 100 U.S. 

Last year, together, the lines flew 
about 110-million mil f freight in 
domestic operation—around 46% of all 
air freight. 
e Rough Going—Neither one of the 
companies has drawn an casv financial 
breath since its first takeoff. The two 
were organized within a year of each 
other—the Tigers in June, 1945, and 
Slick in January, 1946 

Both companies, though, have done 
remarkabiv well financially, considering 
the sizable organizations they have built 
up without subsidy. Heavy investments 
. its chairman, Earl Slick, have helped 
Slick make money, while the ‘Tigers 
have met their payroll by wide diver- 
sification, plus the canny operations of 
their amiable but shrewd president. 

Financing new equipment has been 
the biggest problem. Both companies 
have been bolstering their resources by 
buving up old planes, fixing them up, 
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Bales of licorice root on arrival from the Near East. 


LICORICE may create new assets for you 


Some business—perhaps yours—may soon find an additional 
source of wealth through licorice. This could happen by improving 
on some product now in use or developing a brand new one. 

A prime example of product improvement from research is to be 
found in the tobacco industry. For many years now, licorice has 
been added to certain tobacco products to improve the taste, and 
also as a mellowing and conditioning agent. And a prime example 
of a new product as the reward for research is Foamite Firefoam— 
a foam of great staying power obtained from the “‘spent’’ root 
after completion of the initial extraction process. 

Other advances in licorice research are given in the accompany- 
ing list of new and potential uses for Nature’s sweetest substance. 
Some of these are still largely experimental, others are making 
practical gains. But all of them are known to show promise of de- 
velopment. The present diversified uses for licorice suggest that 
experiments originating in your own laboratories may uncover 
still more applications for the ancient “‘sweet root.’’ We don’t 
know all the answers, but we have the licorice and licorice deriva- 
tives, plus the know-how, to help you find them. 





Some New or Potential Uses for Licorice 
And Licorice Derivatives 
Flavoring for ice cream + Antioxidant to keep 
chewing gum fresh « Prolonging foam in porter 
and ale « Soft drink flavoring » Aging and mellow- 
ing smoking pipes « Improving meat and fish 
sauces « Therapeutic agent in treatment of 
Addison’s disease « Mild regulator in feed for 
horses, cattle and chickens « Remedy for roup 
Stabilizing acid latex « Flotation agent in ore 

separation 


Write today for your free 
copies of “The Story of 
Licorice’ and ‘‘Licorice: 
Dark Mystery of Indus- 
try.” They'll be mailed 
promptly. You're sure to 
find them interesting, and 
you might find them profit- 
able as well, 





“° MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 
‘¥b3) ~~ Licorice and Licorice Products + Since 1870 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Plant: Camden, New Jersey 





and reselling them at a profit. In fact, 
this nonoperating item accounted for 
$904,924 of the Tigers’ $1,561,595 
profit in 1952; Slick’s total profit that 
year was $434,328 
¢ Two Routes—A breakdown of the 
Tigers’ 1952 operations gives a good 
picture of how it goes about diversify 
ing. That vear the company got over 
a ‘ $4-million from common carriage of 
In Our Regional Offices’’ freight, but it pulled in slightly more 
than $8-million from rentals, charters, 
Says Charles Lahr, Jr., United States Plywood and service sales, and a fat $9-million 
Corporation. He thanks Cosco seating for less plus from the Pacific Airlift 
absenteeism . . . higher work output. The Tigers have pushed diversifica- 
tion from the beginning, while Slick has 
rrr concentrated more on exploring the 
domestic air freight field. The Tigers 
now operate an international ai freight 
service on a nonscheduled basis, in addi 
tion to domestic service. It has peti 
tioned CAB for a certificate to fly 
the Atlantic on a regular basis. 
¢ Competition—If the new company 
L030 CHAIRS is to grow. properly, however, it has one 
: big hurdle to overcome—what the oper- 
Are Designed By ators call the one-sided competitive 
Seating Engineers struggle with. the mail and passenger 
To Reduce Fatigue... > lines. These airlines get high rates of 
Increase Efficiency! ; pay for carrying U.S. mail, parcel post, 
; = and air express—which offsets the low 
poner cn pane Dp aoe : revenuc they get from carrying air 
office chairs, this handsome 
posture-right Cosco side 
chair is engineered to give 
superlative comfort. It takes 


freight in competition with the non- 
subsidized air freight lines. Under pres 
ent law, freight lines can’t carry mail. 

The air freight operators are opti 


the fatigue out of office con- . mistic, though. Last vear, CAB made 


ferences . . . puts your office a bookkeeping breakdown of just how 
guests at ease . . . in recep- : — .: much pay airlines were getting for 
Gon sate _— — ; ip hae’ “ carrving domestic mail and how much 
or private office. CNA eit é - ; wae eles (BW 119" 

With sturdy all-steel con- ‘ 8 ty phn ef aye : w omeey © ose te 
struction, foam-rubber-cush- : : va. - , ; ~oll ¥ heoliner ttle’ ld 
ioned seat, Tufflex-padded ecn considering legislation that woul 
contour backrest and DuPont : require subsidy be paid out of a spec ial 
‘“Fabrilite’’ upholstery, account, pay for mail services out of 
here is a chair that is prac- another If such legislation goes 
tically indestructible. And MODEL 20-LA through, air freight lines hope it will 
its extended legs prevent wall-marring. COSCO CONFERENCE include some change in the basic law 
Frame is finished in Bonderized (baked SPECIAL SIDE CHAIR that will allow them to carry mail and 
on) enamel. Enamel and upholstery in : 

, parcel post on a nonsubsidy basis at 
choice of colors. For full details, mail 


coupon today rates in line with air freight tariffs 
Model 18-TA ¢ Formalities—The TViger-Slick merger 


The COSCO still has to get CAB approval, and stock 

‘acneo eon holders have yet to O.K. it. Officials 

| (4980 In Zoe 2) \ of both lines feel that will be no prob 
™~ } 


lem, in view of the obvious advantages 


Setel 15-F ae to both companies. Operation econo 
-& "929.08 [ed mies will be sizable. The two lines now 
—— have duplicate facilities and services in 
1.00 in Zone 2 ; ° e Guy 
os en 80% of the cities they serve; their two 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation main bases in Burbank are next door 
| Dept.BW-4 Columbus, Indiana to cach other; both companics use the 


Yes, I should like to have your data on better same type of equipm« nt 


| 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING | office seating. I am especially interested in IF ne ol 1] 4] 
CORPORATION | © Secretarial Chairs iInancing plans Ca tor IC CXCHange 
l 


last two sessions, Congress has 


------------- 


BETTER SEATING meons BETTER WORK 


© Executive Chairs of one half share of | lving | iger com 
0 Side Chairs mon plus one share of a new Series B 
54% convertible preferred for each 
Oh tite: Bact aa aie share of Slick common. ‘The ‘ligers will 

LOS, Chairs have to issue 225,000 additional shares 
of common, plus the 450,000 shares 


©000.50 te Bene S Fiesta, Dense ond 21 of new preferred, to make the exchange 
Western States ee for 450,000 shares of Slick 


Columbus, Indiana 
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ACCOUNTING REPORTS GET OUT FASTER 
WITH OZALID:? 


Constant data written once! Variables added 


by different offices simultaneously! No errors! 


No rewriting! Copies distributed immediately! 





SAVE TIME, MONEY ON ACCOUNTING REPORTS! 
USE THIS OZALID SHORT CUT! 


1 Send out OZALID “duplicate originals’* (containing 
e constant data) to departments, branches, field offices. 


Step eliminates recopying constant data 
y Have reports completed (filled in with variable data) 
e 


returned to main office for reproduction with OZALID 
and distribution to management. 


Step eliminates rewriting errors 
3 To make one consolidated report, strip in variable 
e data from several reports onto a translucent original 
Feed “composite” into OZALID machine for copies. 
Step eliminates copying from separate reports 





* Copies of original 


on translucent paper 








The streamlined desk top Ozamatic 
makes copies up to 16” wide for account- 
ing reports, invoices, purchase orders and 
other business forms from ordinary trans- 
lucent originals. First copies are available 
in seconds, or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
H P se 
per hour at a cost of about 11/2¢ each. hine your Ons, full in. 
: : AMA 
Send the coupon for full details, or call TIC 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of your phone book under 
Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. seen , 
P g Equip PP Position 
City 
/ C 
peck the 
Nerese 


3 , "ssi 
; Oo O | teate 
Cut Copying OZALID rder Handi, tg 
J Genera} 
Coste... use : 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “Prom Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Company, Montreal 





| Pky. America’s 
No. 1 Comfort Shoe 


a 


they 
look as good 
as they 
feel 


le 1701 
Ten coil wil 
tip oxfor 


for Free booklet, write 


Bild and Blint Eo. 


BROCKTON 68, MASS. 


"EBA 
NEW LOW PRICED 


Puts Diesel Economy Within Reach of All 
A real diesel with simplified Sheppard fuel 
injection. Extremely low weight -to-horse- 
power ratio. 100% diesel construction. Fuel 
consumption, 1 gallon fuel oil per hour. 
Write for literature and prices 


DIESEL‘’S THE POWER . . . SHEPPARD’S THE DIESEL 


PROBLEM 


A manulacturers representative wanted 
additional accounts recently 


SOLUTION 


He ran this ad in the “clues” Section 
(Class‘fied Advertising) 








Dallas Mfg. Agent calling on industrial accounts 
desires additional line RA-0000, Business 
Week. 


RESULT — 32 REPLIES 


He got what he wanted and so can 
you through the “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. For information just 
drop us a line 
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Cant Keep a Sideline Down 


Parker Appliance Co. had no wish to go into molding 
synthetic rubber. But it had to supply its own needs. Now 


it's selling mostly to others. 


If you happen to invent a_ better 
mousetrap in the course of your regular 
business, you might as well make mouse- 
traps, no matter how far aficld it may 
take you. 

That's the conclusion of the Parker 
Appliance Co. of Cleveland after more 
than 10 years in a field incidental to its 
main line of couplings, fittings, and 
valves. Parker has stopped trying to 
disown its rubber division, which makes 
molded rubber O-rings, gaskets, and 
other types of seals. Now the company 
is expanding the marketing force for its 
rubber products. 

Two of nine new industrial sales 
offices have already opened, and the 
other seven will open as fast as sales 
engineers can be trained to staff them. 
¢ Adopted Child—Parker’s rubber divi- 
sion is small in investment and man- 
power, but it accounts for 164% of 
sales and about 25% of profits. That's 
not .bad for a branch that the parent 
company tried repeatedly to lop off. 

Plants in Cleveland and Berea, Ky., 
produce 300,000 O-rings a day. Other 
shaped seals and molded rubber items 
come from the Cleveland plant and a 
shop in Los Angeles set up to serve the 
West Coast aviation industry. 

Parker went into this business solely 
to supply itself with rubber seals for its 
own line of fittings. ‘Today, although 
many competitors have grown up, 
Parker sells 95% of its rubber products 
to other users. Its head start in the 
ficld is paying off in competitive advan 


tags. 
¢ Necessity—Until 1941 Parker had 


no interest in rubber processing. It 
wanted only to produce its patented 
types of thin-wall couplings and fittings. 
Its engineers had also designed a new 
tvpe of fuel selector valve for the air- 
craft industry. 

A vital part of that valve was a molded 
rubber pressure sac—it had to be tiny, 
yet tough cnough to withstand abrupt 
temperature changes and the chemical 
action of high-octane gasoline. None 
of the rubber companies had a product 
with the required properties. What's 
more, none was interested in develop- 
ing such a material in the trifling lots 
that Parker wanted. 

Parker hired a rubber-chemistry ex- 
pert, who quickly worked out the for- 
mula, Even then, the rubber companies 
weren't keen on Parker's 100-Ib. orders. 
War orders had loaded their books; 
they didn’t have room for such a spe- 
cialized product with its complex recipe. 


Parker reluctantly gathered equipment 
to compound its own formula and mold 
the material. 

¢ Getting into Production—Parker’s 
chemists had no trouble dreaming up 
additional formulas for special 
uses. ‘They’ve now run up 700 formulas, 
of which about 100 are in everyday use 
for molded seals with specialized prop- 
erties. From the beginning, however, 
Parker's production men took a dim 
view of rubber processing and fabrica- 
tion. Their nose was held t#the grind 
stone by increasing urgen is Parker 
developed new valves for aviation fuel 
and hydraulic systems 

One of their problems to provide 
a dust-free environment, since a speck 
of dust could make scrap of the entire 
output of a mold. Standard rubber 
molding presses weren't» hard to get, 
but much of the other machinery had 
to be adapted 

Cutters designed for the leather trade 

were converted to cutting ring blanks 
from sheet rubber stock. A houschold 
vacuum cleaner was rigged to blow cool 
air over the molds, more than doubling 
the daily capacity of a pri \ home 
laundry machine was drafted for clean 
ing the rings after their final buffing. 
An aggregate sorter intended for the 
cement industry replaced 15 girls in 
sorting the rings for size. Even dental 
tools were pressed into service in the 
early days. 
e After the War—\Wohen the war ended, 
Parker found its adopted child a con- 
venicnt means of support. The cou- 
pling, fitting, and valve business had 
swung almost 100% into the aviation 
field; it stopped soon after V-J Day. 
But the molded rubber products were 
in demand by a varicty of industries. 
By 1950, the molded rubber division 
was crowding other departments of the 
Cleveland plant, with no ceiling in sight 
for sales volume. 

Management set up the Berea Rubber 
Co. as a wholly owned subsidiary. In 
30,000 sq. ft. at Berea, Ky., this divi- 
sion mas3-produces 150,000 O-rings a 
day, equaling the Cleveland output. 
Berea was selected for its labor supply, 
including students from the local col- 
lege, and because of its favorable local 
tax situation. 

e Automatic—Parker engincers designed 
the three-story compounding building 
to make maximum use of automatic 
controls. Under preset clectrical con- 
trols, the exact quantities of materials 
pour from overhead bins. The mixing 


other 
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An Employees’ Credit Union can let you out 
of the WAGE GARNISHMENT picture! 








Here is a means for your 
employees to solve their own 


personal financial problems 


i_ personnel director, owner or manager of a business 16,000 credit unions now serve over 7,000,000 
knows the headaches that result from employees’ financial troubles. people including employees of such companies as: 


An employee credit union takes management right out of these Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Louisville Transit Company 

Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated * Lane Bryant Company 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. . Motorola, Inc. 
Kellogg Company « Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 


troublesome, often costly situations. Troubles due to wage gar- 
nishments, pay advances and loans disappear. Through their credit 
union, employees so/ve their own financial problems. Solve them by 
an easier, more convenient, more profitable system of saving. GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
Solve them by low-cost loans made in an understanding way. In 
addition they may receive attractive insurance benefits. H iE pe 
The result is happier, more efficient employees who are less ee st O: Cc 
prone to accidents and more satisfied to stay on the job. No ME M 
wonder the 100-year-old credit union idea has the wholehearted 
endorsement of government, business, labor and church. 
Your employees’ credit union would function independently 
and without cost to your company. It needs only your sanction to 
get started. Clip out the handy “memo’’ as the first step. 


UNA CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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WONDER BAR “2)Q”.THAT HANDLES WITH CARE 


You're looking at a major innovation in modern railroading—one of 
the basic cross bars of the Evans DF Loader which can be handled 
by one man. This advanced equipment, installed in standard box 
cars, eliminates costly blocking and strapping, yet locks in lading so 
firmly that it reduces damage to the vanishing point. 


Results? Shippers save millions by eliminating old-fashioned dun- 
nage and the labor needed to install it. Railroads save more millions 
in damage payments, and in reduced damage to rolling stock. Further, 
-ars equipped with DF Loaders earn more revenue; they are loaded 
heavier and turned around faster. 


The DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader—secures 
loads against shifting . . . supports loads to prevent crushing . . . 
separates loads into solid sections. The latest achievement of Evans 
loading engineering, it is available at no extra cost in cars supplied by 
30 Class I railroads. To learn how this modern equipment can earn 
extra profits for you, consult ‘Evans Products Company, Railroad 
Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. B-4, Plymouth, Michigan. 


Booklet Available 
on Request 


Packed with factual 
information, it 

shows how railroads 

can earn extra 

revenue and shippers 

can cut shipping costs 
with time-tested 

DF equipment. Be sure to 
send for your copy today. 
No obligation. 


40048 LABIMG (MTE BAX CARE 


“DOF LOADER 


TO ELIMINATE QAMACE & DUNNAGE 





time, blending, and cooling of the syn- 
thetic rubber are supervised by elec- 
tronic gadgets. And out comes a con 
tinuous strip of rubber to the machine 
that cuts out the mold blanks. Parker 
invested about $250,000 in its com- 
pounding building alone 

¢ Product Diversity—loday, Parker's 
O-ring business outshines the other de 
partments, though the original fitting 
and coupling business has recovered 
from its postwar blow. Parker makes 
O-rings in all sizes from +5-in. diameter 
down to 4-in. diameter. ‘he smallest 
washers are literally worth more than 
their weight in gold—they sell at $50 
an ounce. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





After 18 straight years with a profit, 
Eastern Air Lines wants to expand. It 
asked CAB to extend its routes through 
most of the U.S., including the West 
Coast; the line now reaches as far west 
as ‘Texas and the Mississippi. Eastern 
showed a record net profit of $8.5- 
million last year. 
« 


Feminine-sounding Ethy! Corp., maker 
of antiknock compounds for gasoline, 
elected its first woman officer last week. 
Mrs. Esther Stapley Lyman is the new 
assistant secretary. 

. 


Home air conditioners arc a new line 
for Worthington Corp., which has long 
manufactured — air conditioning units 
for industrial use. The company will 
offer various sizes from window models 
to vear-round heating and cooling sys- 
tems. 
oe 


Haloid Co. of Rochester, N. Y., hit a 
record high of $14.8-million sales in 
1952, an increase of 144% over 1951. 
Much of the gain came from the com 
pany’s new XcroX copiers (BW—Mar. 
28’53,p186). Net carnings amounted 
to $500,261. 
. 


In a poor year for textile goods, Mojud 
Hosiery Co., Inc., last year rang up its 
third highest sales. In dollar volume, 
1952 net sales were less than 3% below 
1951: by number of units, sales were 
higher than 1951. 

* 


Maytag Co. turned the city of Newton, 
Iowa, upside down when it passed a 
milestone last week. As Maytag’s 8 
millionth washer rolled from the assem 
bly line, the celebration committee set 
off acrial bombs and sounded the 
town’s fire siren. Maytag produced its 
l-millionth washer in 1927, its 4- 


millionth in 1941. 
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“HERE I COME, DADDY?”’ 


“ KAY, BOBBY ... IJ] catch you! Before long you'll 
be coming down by yourself. Remember, land on 
your feet so you won't get hurt!” 

In business, too, preventing accidents is important. 
But don’t stop there. Be sure your workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance is placed with a reliable organization such 
as Hardware Mutuals. 

You benefit in many ways. Our polic; back of the policy” 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over 


$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
policyholders since organization. 

Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness 
of paying claims. This helps relieve financial worry and 
promotes employe good will. Also, our loss prevention 
specialists help you eliminate the causes of accid 

Like to know more? Simply phone Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 


ents 


address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative: 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





eR Millions of Tons 


Coal Production Is Down... 


Millions of Tons — 
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That Bright Future Isn't Here Yet 


The more the government and the 
big oil companies worry about depl 
tion of petroleum resources (BW—Apr. 
4'53,p26), the better the coal industry 
fecls. Coal men know that when other 
sources of fuel have been used up 
there'll still be coal to burn. And they 
hope then to make up for hard knocks 
they are taking now. But that’s all in 
the future. 

Whatever happens to the industry 
eventually, the present is no fun. Year 
ago comparisons tell the story: 1952 
production was 13% under 1951, while 
production for the first quarter of Phis 


180 


year was 21% below first quarter 1952. 
What’s putting coal in the doldrums 
now, of course, is the mounting com 
petition from oil and gas. The industry 
has already conceded the victory as fat 
as residential heating is concerned. In 
1952 sales of home oil and gas heaters 
topped sales of coal heaters by more 
than 60-to-1. The problem here is not 
so much comparative Home 
owners are willing, if necessary, to pay 
higher fuel bills for the push-button 
convenience of oil er gas heat. 
¢ Imports Tip Scales—But in industry, 
by far the most important market, the 


costs 


problem is very much o1 rf 
tive costs. Here coal has been facing 
some stiff competition | it has been 
losing out. 

Prices of residual fuel have been 
falling sharply since th 
last vear. In February, p were 19 
under Iebruary, 195 Coal 
men agree on the 
ever-rising imports of f gn 
(BW—Mar.21°53,p34 

Barring high protective tariffs, there’s 
no relief in sight. Foreign oil produc 
tion is booming, and th idual that 
comes as a byproduct of higher-priced 


Om pal l 


cginning of 


ind oil 
and 
dual 


culprit: high 
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Agency-—Jamer Thomas ©1 “ 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO 

Agency William Jenkins Adve 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO 

Ayencs Ellington & Co Irv 
Weer nennys. aa CORP... COOK 

STURTEVANT DIV 

Agency Folin & Smith Kn I 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, inc 

Agency-—Waterston & Fried, Ine 
WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS 

ASSN. 


Awene Waldice & Brigus, I 
X-RAY, INC. 

Agency Stockwell. & Ma 
JOHN ZINK CO 

Agency -Watt«, Payne Ad 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 
Mechanical Engineer, M.S., age 29, 21% yrs. 


experience in layout, design ind production, 
Write PW-7455, Business Weel 


Oise. Sales Mgr.—Construction Machinery—Age 
ollewe graduate with successful sales rec- 
lesires similar work of greater challenge 
working in Midwest 
Business Week 


oa ‘ 
& responsibility Now 
Will relocate PW-7440 


Top Flight Executive, seek opportunity. Former 
Vice President and General Manager of nine 
amall factories, manufacturer of light metal 
and wood products, also National Sales Man- 
awet Proven background adaptable to most 
business Salary open Age 44 PW -7443, 
HKusiness Week 


Looking for an aspiring young man? 8B.B.A. 
(irad, Vet, 27, Married. Desires perm, loc. So. 
(ali Four yrs. office and sales exp. with two 
Nat'l firms. Ref. PW-7445, Business Week, 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted =—= 
Are you getting porr full share of business from 


uerto Rico? lighly dynamic and experi 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O, Tox 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rieo (USA) 


Attention Sales Managers—We can sell produc- 
tion parts to industrial accounts in Central and 
Western New York area Experienced sales 
agent with current contacts wishes to repre 

sent principal, Write Ra-7477, Business Week 


Manufacturers agent wants additional specialty 
Haw. Plastics or allied line W. KK, Iredale, 443 
Railway Vancouver, Canada 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Automatic Machinery, Electro-Mechanical 
Devices designed and built Surveys and Pro 

posals without charge Product) Technicians 

Ine 130 Main Street Kast, Rochester New 
York 


Let us represent your business in New York City: 
We take phone messages, forward your mail 
act as your branch office reprene ntative at amall 
cont West & Kaat Tr ae ne Corporation, No, 50 
Broad Street, Room 1738 New York City, N. Y. 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country Repre 
sentatives all over the world, For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, MeCiraw-Hill Intet 
national Corporation 1) West 42nd St New 
York 36, New York 


Mexican Operations — American Management 
Consultant Nineteen years in Mexico 
local business and Government contacts, Beat 
references, Edward GG. Tush, Paseo de la Re 
forma 1, deap 957 Apartado 21146 
Mexico, DEF 


Ciood 


postal 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Important Notice—Wonted, a financially respon- 
sible man or Woman to supervise a business of 
new type merchandising vendors Drop in a 
coin and take a Steaming Hot Cup of Coffee 
Delicious Hot Cocoa or Tea Rich Bouillon 
Soups, Crackers, Cookies, or Doughnuts, ete 
All of the items dispensed from same ma 
chine, there y eliminating and making obsolete 
several machines where each machine only 
dispenses one product. Every cup made indi 
vidually. Installed in business establishments, 
manufacturing plants offices ete Karning 
unlimited Can be operated in your 
spare time Probable earnings to start from 
$12.00 to $50.00 per day Three to five times 
more, depending on number of units you are 
capable of handling. $1590.00 to $7950.00 cash 
required, secured by inventory All locations 
secured for you. If you can follow instructions 
and supervision of a large National Company, 
you should become financially ndependent 
within a very short time. Please do not answer 
this advertisement unless you have the re- 
quired amount of cash available and are a 
person who can make and give a definite de- 
cision after you know the facts!! We are in- 
terested only in people who can start immedi- 
ately Write fully about yourself, include 
phone number to BO-7436, Business Week 


power 


EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co,, PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 


Staplex, the t tic electric 
stapling time and costs sharply 
Kasiest ... Savingest way to staple 
folder. The Staplex Co., 60-74 Jay 8 
lyn 1, N. Y¥. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Free Western Market Dato—Learn why you can 
better capture West's multi-billion dollar 
market with branch plants in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA) Hundreds of national 
firms now in MOA profit from: central Coast 
location important savings in shipping time 
and cost; major terminus for rail, truck, sea, 
air carriers; tdeal climate; all-season produc- 
tion; skilled labor source; phenomenal, continu 
ing growth For free data, write Alameda 
County New Industries (‘ommittee, Suite 101B, 
{27-13th Street, Oakland, Calif 


GIFTS 


4, ei, 








stapler cuts 
Fastest 

Write for 
. Brook 








Swiss watches for 
1.30 up, Catalog 


N ¥ 17 


Pl a “ 
Transworld, 565 Sth Ave, 
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oil products has to be dumped at what- 
ever price will bring. 
¢ Shipping Costs—But imports aren 't 
entirely to blame. For one thing, oil is 
much cheaper to ship—mor than a 
third of the delivered price of coal, on 
the average, is in the cost of rail trans- 
portation. Also, coal wages and _ bene- 
fits make up 45% to 50% of its price 
at the mince. 
¢ Pipelines Cut In—Gas, too, is giving 
the coal industry some big headaches. 
One reason is that as new pipelines are 
laid, gas producers can sell to industry 
at low rates on an interruptible basis in 
order to keep the gas flowing through 
the lines. 
¢ Lass of Railroads—A big blow to coal 
was the loss of most of the railroad fuel 
market to diesel oil. In 1947, peak year 
of coal production, the industry sold 
109-million tons of coal for steam loco- 
motives; in 1952 it sold 35-million tons. 
On the other hand, take the situation 
with electric power utilities, coal’s big- 
gest customer. Many of them now are 
equipped to burn either coal or oil; 
some of them can also burn gas. Those 
that can are using more oil now to take 
advantage of the lower price. But coal 
is still the major fuel of the industry 
by a long shot, and will stay that way 
for a long time to come. Steady and 
plentiful supplies are essential to utili 
tics; they can depend neither on oil, 
which fluctuates widely both in supply 
and price, nor on gas on an interrupti- 
ble basis. 
¢ Exports Lag—Together with a weak- 
ening domestic market, coal’s foreign 
market is also down—and a large part 
of it won’t come back. Coal producers 
exported 20-million tons less in 1952 
than they did in 1947. A good deal of 
the high 1947 figure was in windfall 
exports to Europe. Now, European 
coal producers get back on their feet, 
U.S. exports will fall still further. 
¢ Happy Ending—Coal men _ take 
comfort in the fact that coal is still 
the country’s basic fucl. Even 1952’s 
reduced production of 465-million 
tons still puts the industry well ahead 
of its prewar average. But it’s obvi- 
ous coal hasn’t been getting its share 
in fucling the U.S.’s tremendously 
increased production since the war. 
For the future, much depends on 
the industry’s ability to cut costs—or, 
in effect, to pare down the proportion 
of labor to other costs. Right now, 
the healthiest long-term sign for coal 
is that its two biggest customers are 
themselves getting bigger at a very 
rapid rate. New electric power plants 
now being built, or set to be built, 
will use at least 55-million to 60-mil 
lion more tons of coal a year by 1957 
At the same time, steel 
keeps going up, and her 
competition. You have to 
tc make steel. 


production 
there is no 
have coal 
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Artist: Jean Varda 


Great Ideas of Western 


ONE OF 


TELUS os ccins si 


When you do a thing because you have 


determined that it ought to be done, 
never avoid being seen doing it, 

the opinion of the multitude is 
condemn you. For if your action 

then avoid doing it altogether, b 

it is right, why do you fear those 
who will rebuke you wrongly? 


(The Manual, circa 100 A.D.) 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA i? 





THE TREND 





Lagging Profits 


For the first time in history, the steel industry last 
month hit a monthly output total of 10-million tons. 
Working near 100% of capacity, it is pouring enough 
steel to make arms, at the same time that it provides 
the country with steel for consumer goods. But this 
very high rate of output hides a dangerous financial 
position. Over the years, steel profits have failed to keep 
up with output increases. 

‘To an outsider, this is not apparent. The busy steel 
industry looks prosperous indeed, but the profit share 
of steel’s revenue dollar has gone down, rather than up. 
In the 1920s, steel was sitting pretty by operating near 
70‘% of capacity. ‘Today the industry would have very 
tough going if it didn’t keep its output well above that 
figure. 

United States Steel Corp. showed in its 1952 annual 
report that it greatly increased both its investment and 
production capacity. ‘The corporation’s chairman, 
Benjamin F’. Fairless, called this increase “a vital service 
to the nation,” added that competitive incentives to 
increase and improve tools of production “have been 
seriously undermined” in recent years. 

Looking at the whole industry over the postwar years, 
we find that steel output has increased greatly, but the 
industry's real income has not kept pace with increased 
From 1946 to 1952, the 


capacity and production. 


industry spent a total of $4.6-billion to increase over-all 
production capacity. ‘This expenditure has raised annual 
output by 9-million tons. 

While this remarkable expansion took place, the steel 


industry's profit margin has decreased. The two most 
recent years for which complete figures are available are 
1950 and 1951. During that period, steel spent more 
than $1-billion a year to expand output. But it could not 
finance this expansion out of income. 

On the one hand, long-term indebtedness for the steel 
industry as a whole shot up by 33%: from $763,069,282 
in 1950 to $1,014,663,097 in 1951. On the other, funds 
retained for expansion and maintenance were cut from 
$455,472,064 in 1950 to $360,693,527 in 1951. 

While the over-all expansion program will, to a high 
degree, be completed this year, the steel industry is faced 
with new and large expenditures. 

To safeguard domestic deposits of high-grade iron 
ore, the industry is getting ready to mine high-grade 
ores in faraway Labrador, Venezuela and Liberia. Devel- 
opment of these ore resources, as well as the long- 
distance shipping, is costly. 

‘To assure future output, the industry is also perfect- 
ing the use of low-grade ores from domestic mines. 
Expensive research and complex machinery are required 
to make these ores ready for use in steelmaking furnaces. 

‘Today, the steel industry actually faces a dilemma that 
is common to most of the nation’s industries. All 
industry is subject to pressures from various directions 
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that cut into funds that are needed to expand or improve 
operations. The money available for these purposes now 
represents a very thin slice of the revenue dollar—which 
looks large only while output is at a peak. But we 
cannot expect full capacity output to go on forever. 
Lower production will come one day. When it does 
come, it should be cause for adjustment, not for disaster. 


Temporary—for 21 Years 


The Administration and Congress have sounded the 
death knell for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Few will mourn its demise, for though the RFC once 
served a purpose, it has too often been synonymous 
with scandal and corruption. 

Indeed, the history of the RFC illustrates the evil 
that lies in big bureaucracy. Established as a temporary 
agency in 1932, it took on permanent status under the 
New Deal, constantly expanding both lending powers and 
influence. It sponsored many worthwhile projects, but 
bureaucracy’s desire to perpetuate the RI'C’s existence as 
a means of guaranteeing its own survival was the funda 
mental cause for the bribery and influence peddling 
between bureaucrats and businessmen. 

Corrupt or not, the RFC remained in business only 
because bureaucracy cannot bear to liquidate itself. Now, 
however, it will be done for them. ‘The details have yet 
to be worked out. But whether the RFC is to be 
abolished this year or is permitted to die a natural death 
when its lending powers legally expire in 1954, the im- 
portant thing is that it will go. 


Lenin's Word 


Georgi Malenkov’s regime needs to consolidate its 
position at home and abroad. For this reason it has 
announced an amnesty for criminals and lower prices on 
consumer goods. And it has also launched a definite 
“peace offensive,” with conciliatory gestures that appear 
a break with the past. 

It may well be that the Kremlin desire for 
in Korea is genuine, but there is no reason to believe that 
it entails any real retreat from the fundamental goals of 
the Soviet Union. On the contrary, today’s Malenkov 
line seems to follow Lenin, who, in explaining why the 
Bolsheviks made peace in 1917, believed that it was 
necessary “to retreat in good order when the forces of 
the enemy are obviously superior to our own, in order 
to prepare, with the utmost energy, for a new offensive.” 

The free world need not spurn Malenkov’s olive 
branch, but it is important to remember that there are 
hidden thorns. The West, as well as Malenkov, must 
bear Lenin’s words in mind: “We are not retreating, 
going back, as it were; but we are doing this, retreating 
first, in order to prepare for a longer leap forward.” 


peac ec 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


ae at 


A dramatic example of GEON’S versatility! 


AMS are built in huge concrete 
D sections and there has always been 
trouble where two blocks join. Strip coy 
per and other materials were used as water 


knife to the ends and pushing together. 
Because it is made of Geon, the water 
stop resists chemical action of concrete, 
temperature changes and is economical 
in both labor and materials. 

This principle of Geon plastic joint 
seal may start you thinking of other uses 


stops to prevent leakage when the c 
crete shrinks. Some proved unsatisfactor 
or too costly —then an engineer develope 
this water stop made of Geon polyviny! where Geon’s many advantages fill the bill. 


plastic, shown above. For versatile Geon materials—includ- 


This extruded water stop comes in 
lengths of 100 feet and is cut up by a saw 
or knife to the right length. It is easy 
install—sections are simply welded t icals. They take any color, brilliant or 
delicate as desired. Perhaps Geon ma- 


ing resin latex and compounded plastics 
—have hundreds of uses. They resist heat 


and cold, weather, aging, and most chem- 


gether by applying a torch or elects 


terials can help you solve a problem, 
improve or develop a product. We'll help 
with technical advice. For information, 
please write Dept. A-4, B. | 
Chemical Co., Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Cable address Goodchemco. 


Goodrich 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





